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CHAPTER II. 

Trey kept early hours at the Ward farm. 
It was but a little after nine o’clock when 
Mrs. Ward, aceording to rural notions of hos- 
pitality, escorted Miss Dwight to the best bed- 
chamber. It was a pleasant, comfortable room 
at all times—doubly inviting on this blustering 
night for the noble fire that blazed upon the 
hearth, tinging the whitewashed walls and 
Marseilles counterpane, the plump pillows, and 
long, full window-curtains pale pink, and send- 
ing processions of dancing shadows along the 
ceiling, as the’ tall tongues of flames swayed 
and twisted. 

“How delightful!’ exclaimed Miss Dwight, 
in sincere pleasure. ‘I always thought this 
one of the prettiest bed-rooms I ever slept in. 
It was very kind in you to remember ny fancy 
for a wood fire.’’ 

Mrs. Ward was flattered, but modest. 

“It would be queer, indeed, if I didn’t try 
to please you, Miss Dwight. We feel under 
many obligations to you for your kindness to 
our children, and the pains you used to take 
with them. As to wood fires, they do make a 
power of dirt, but Mr. Ward thinks they are 
healthier in bed-rooms than stoves, and I 
needn't tell you, Miss Mary, that he will be 
master in his own house,”’ with her weak, du- 
tiful simper. ‘‘He and I often say that the 
new teacher don’t bring the children on near 
so fast as you did. 
managing them, or of making them ambitious 

about their studies. Clarissa—she gets on 
pretty good with her. But she’ll behave nice 
and learn her lessons, put her where you will. 
I'll say that for her, if she is my own child. 
As for Ann! Well, you can see for yourself 


how she’s gone back in everything since you 





| went away. 


She hasn't the knack of | 


You had more inflvence over her 
than anybody else. I used to hope that, may- 
be, you might work her out of the kinks in time. 
But Iam clean discouraged. Yet I have tried 
to do my duty by the child, the Lord knows !” 

Miss Dwight stood by the hearth, her fingers 
lightly interlaced, her head a little bent, as she 
seemed to study the pile of scarlet coals. Mrs. 
Ward, sighing heavily and long, turned down 
the bed-coverings. 

“There's two pairs of blankets,’’ she said, 
solicitously. ‘If you should want more, 
there ’s a shelf full in that closet. Mr. Ward, 
he isa great stickler for ventilation, but I take 
my stand upon plenty of warm covers on a 
bed. Isn't there anything else I can do for 
you before I gadown? I want that you should 
have areal good night’s rest.”’ 

The guest’s face brightened into the smile 
most people thought very winning. 

“Tf you would grant me one more favor, I 
should feel less nervous on this stormy night. 
My little sister is my bed-fellow at home, and 
Iam out of the habit of sleeping alone. It is 
ridiculous for a grown-up woman to be fanciful 
about such things, some people would say, but 
if you will lend me Ann I shall be much obliged. 
Don’t tell Mr. Ward that I made the request. 
Gentlemen are apt to laugh at such whims.”’ 

‘That is so.’"”. Mrs. Ward was a great cow- 
ard herself, as Miss Dwight knew, and the 
proposition appeared quite natural, coming 
from one of her own sex. ‘But, as 1 say to 
him, they can’t enter into a woman’s finer feel- 
ings. J can’t bear to be alone in the dark; 
and when he is away from home, I always 
burn a candle all night, for company. There 
is something awfully spooky in a night like 
this. The wind makes one low-spirited and 
lonesome, somehow. I often lie awake by the 
hour, thinking over the troubles I’ve had, and 
graveyards, and so forth. But you’d better 
have Clarissa. ShLe’s quieter than Ann, and 
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she'd consider it a real compliment. I could  vently, and knelt down by the dreamer, and 


take Adolphus into my room’’— 

“By no means. I could not consent to any 
alteration in your arrangements. I noticed 
how pleased and proud Clarissa was when you 
intrusted her little brother to her care. Ann 
will do very well. ‘And’’—native honesty 
asserting itself over borrowed diplomacy—‘ to 


be candid with you, Mrs. Ward, I wish to have | 


a private talk with her. I always liked Ann, 


and, you say, had some influence over her. | 


Perhaps what I have to say may be of use to 
her.”’ 


“I've no objection, certainly, if you are so | 


kind as to be troubled with her,” assented 
Mrs. Ward, with her usual maternal sigh. 
**Not that I’ve much hope of her. She grows 
stubborner every day, seems to me. But a 
word from an outsider is listened to sometimes, 
as I tell Mr. Ward, when a par-ent’s prayers 
don’t avail one mite. It’s like the seed by the 
wayside, you know—such a stray admonition 
is—or that upon stony ground. It does, once 
in a while, bear fruit. I’ll just stir her up 
and let her know she is wanted. I only hope 
she won’t kick in hersleep. She used to when 
she slept with her sister, especially after eating 
a heavy supper. That was one reason I gave 
Clarissa a room to herself.”’ 

If Miss Dwight were amused by the infe- 
licitous application of the Scripture parable, or 
recollected too distinctly that Ann had been 
banished, supperless, to her dormitory, she 
controlled her countenance admirably, while 
she protested against giving further trouble to 
her hostess. Ann’s room adjoined her own, 


and when she was ready, she would awaken | 


her, and explain why she did so. She was 
ready very soon after Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘Good- 


night’ sigh ceased to echo in the corridor. 


Not an article of her clothing had been removed 
when she stood in the shabby little chamber 


—— 


| raised the heavy head upon her arm. 

| Ann started at the loving touch, put out her 
hand, without opening her eyes, and patted 
the dingy carpet caressingly. 

/ «“ Dolph, darling! There, there! Ann js 
here! Go to sleep!’ she murmured, drowsily, 
but in a tone of gentlest persuasion. 

The teacher’s lip quivered as she called the 
girl by name. 

“You will take cold, my dear. Come with 
me,”’ she added, when Ann sat up, staring at 
her in piteous bewilderment. 

Seeing that her limbs were numb with cold 
or sleep, Miss Dwight supported her across the 
passage to her own chamber, put her in the 
great easy-chair by the fire, and, smiling into 
the dazed face working sadly in doubt, aston- 
ishment, and half-awakened memories of the 

"scenes of the earlier part of the evening, bent 

over and kissed her pupil twice—on the fore- 

head, and then upon the mouth. 

**Don't you know where you are, love? I 
must scold you a little to bring you to your 
senses. A sharp word acts like hartshorne, 
once ina while. I was really frightened when 
I found you sleeping upon the floor on this bit- 
ter night. You might have caught your death 
of cold—-might even have been frozen before 
morning, had I not gone in. Promise me that 
you will not do so again, Ann, or I shall never 
feel easy about you. It is our duty to take 
care of the health and life Gop has given us.” 

**T didn’t mean to fall asleep there, Miss 
Mary,”’ stammered the child. ‘I suppose I 
hadn’t ought to have laid down on the floor at 
all. But’’—the dark, swift cloud that had 
shadowed them so often during the afternoon, 


| rushing over her features—‘‘it wouldn’t have 


cut off from the hall, and held up the candle | 


in the still, piercing air, to get a better view of 
Ann’s bed. 

It was empty and smooth. The dark patch- 
work quilt had not been turned down, or the 
bolster pressed, since it was made up that 
morning. Miss Dwight lowered the light, and 
saw, at her very feet, a huddle of brown me- 
rino, striped stockings, and stout, muddy shoes ; 
bare wrists stretched out of shrunken sleeves ; 
chapped, dirty hands; and a mass of dark hair 
—beheld, in short, the object of her search, 
lying face downward upon the floor, her arms 
thrown over her head. The attitude of woful 
abandonment; the loneliness, chill, and ob- 
scurity of the apartment; above all, the long, 
sobbing sigh that fluttered through the still- 
ness, while the intruder stood over the child, 
telling that she had cried herself to sleep, cut 
the tender heart that could never think, with- 
out pain, of the suffering of any helpless thing. 

“(god forgive them!’’ said Miss Mary, fer- 








made any difference to anybody if I hadn't 
ever waked up again. You don’t know. Oh, 
you don’t know!” 

She tried to stem the tears with her rough 
little fingers, but Miss Dwight pulled them 
away from her eyes, passed her arm about the 
unresisting figure, raised it, seated herself in 
the arm-chair, and took the sobbing creature 
to her bosom, as her mother had never done, 
within Ann’s recollection. 

‘“We will talk about that by-and-by, when 
you are more quiet and comfortable,”’ said the 
comforter, wiping the wet cheeks with her own 
handkerchief. ‘‘ The first thing to be attended 
to is to get you warm, inside and out—to make 
you understand that you are sitting in my lap 
by a splendid fire, and that you are to sleep 
with me to-night under ever so many blankets, 
while the wind is howling at the windows. 
The next subject to be considered is the nice 
long talk we are to have before going to bed. 
And, in the third place, I have a parcel or two 
in my trunk for you—little presents from my 
mother and the brother I used to tell you 
about. Do you remember?’ 
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“Ralph! Yes, 1 know,”’ added Ann, with 
a gasp of astonishment; the tears checked 
suddenly at their source. 

“I sha'n’t be able to call him my ‘little 
brother’ much longer,’’ pursued Miss Mary. 
“He is thirteen years old—well-grown for his 
age, and such a manly fellow! Of course I 
couldn’t help speaking of you very often at 
home, when I told them about my school and 
friends here, and my mother was very much 
pleased with the bundle of dried snake-root 
you sent by me. It really did much toward 
relieving her cough, and did her the more good 
because you had taken the trouble to gather 
and dry it yourself. She thinks you must bea 
kind-hearted, affectionate little girl, and would 
like to know you better. So would Susie, my 
sister, who is just your age. Now, my child, 
go to my wash-stand over there, and try what 
cold water will do toward clearing your eyes 
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gazed upon before. They were delicate golden- 
brown in hue, sealloped at the edges, speckled 


| With caraway-seeds, stamped in the centre with 


of sleep and tears, while I] find the box and | 
| joyed a purer pleasure than that which she feit 


bundle meant for you.”’ 

Before the much-needed ablutions were com- 
pleted, Miss Dwight set a small China jar, with 
a metal cover, on the stand at Ann’s elbow. 

“ Oat-meal!”’ sbe said, briefly. ‘‘Try it! I 
use it to prevent ny hands from chapping, or 
to cure them, if the mischief is already done. 
Then I wipe them until they are perfectly dry 
and warm. If the skin is at all damp it will 
chap and crack in windy weather. You may 
keep the jar, and when it is empty, you can fill 
R again with oat or Indian-meal. You are like 
me, I believe— thin skinned !”’ with a pleasant 
little laugh. 

Ann was glad that Miss Mary went directly 
back to her trunk, for the meal brought away 
a frightful quantity of dirt from the ill-kept 
hands, while it soothed the smarting surface. 
She poured the tell-tale water hurriedly into 
the slop-pail, and went on rubbing face and 
hands with the towel, too bashful or too polite 
to look at her room-mate who awaited her at 
the fireplace. 

“That will do!” said the cheerful voice. 
“You begin to look more like my old scholar, 
and less like a kelpie, now that you are fairly 
awake. Here are some of my mother’s famous 
seed-cookies. Ralph says they are made after 
the receipt for the celebrated Damascus cheese- 
cakes. You recollect, don’t you? eating some 
once when I came back after the Christmas 
holidays, and our reading together the cheese- 
cate story in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Mother 
made this boxful expressly for you, and Susie 
packed them. I sha’n’t believe that you ap- 
preciate them unless you devour half-a-dozen 
on the spot. So begin while 1 look for Ralph’s 
parcel, which must be at the bottom of the 
trunk, I am sure.” 


She left the case in Ann’s hands. It was an 


oblong tin box lined with white paper and the 
fame was laid smoothly over the contents— 
close rows of such cakes as Ann had never 


a rosebud, and so fragrant of su ar and spice, 
so light and erisp to the touch that the fasting 
child grew ravenous on the instant. She had 
never heard of ambrosia. If she had, she would 
not have exchanged her box of cookies for all 
the stores of Olympus. Miss Dwight took a 
long while to find Ralph’s present. The edge 
was off Ann’s appetite, and there was a wide 
gap in the uppermost layer of cakes before she 
returned to the hearth, untying the string of a 
parcel. 

‘*The Parent’s Assistant!’ she announced, 
revealing two neat volumes. ‘‘ Ralph chose 
and bought these himself, when he was told 
how fond you were of reading. ‘Lazy Law- 
rence’ is his favorite story. I suspect you will 
like ‘Simple Susan’ better.’’ 

It is doubtful if Mary Dwight had ever en- 


at sight of the silent rapture excited by this 
simple gift. Ann could not speak, but her eyes 
widened, deepened and brightened, her cheeks 
flamed into elear crimson. She held the books 
with both hands—not offering to open them— 
incredulous of her happiness until Miss Mary 
broke the spell by her soft, merry laugh. 

**T shall not let you read a word to-night. I 
ain too selfish for that. You are to sit on this 
stool at my knee, and, looking straight at me 
with the honest eyes that never deceived me, 
tell me what you have been doing and thinking 
and all that has happened to Ann Ward—my 
dear little secholar—since 1 went away.”’ 

“T’ve been getting into trouble ’most all the 
time!’ Ann said, slowly, as she obeyed. “I 
don’t get over the habit, at all, Miss Mary. 
Sometimes I think it’s—some of it—other peo- 
ple’s fault as well as mine. Generally, I sup- 
pose mother and the rest of ’em are right, and 
it’s beeause Lam so stupid and unlucky and 
cross-grained. They say I’m wicked. I know 
I’m not good. You said yourself, this after- 
noon, that I had a bad temper’’— 

‘““No!"’ corrected ,the listener. “I said a 
‘hasty temper,’ which is another thing entirely. 
I never thought you sullen or vicious, my child. 
I don't believe you are now.” 

“T don't know!’ Ann shook her head in 
sad wistfulness. ‘‘ Not that I mean to be bad 
—really and truly—but I do have awfully hard 
thoughts when I’m scolded for what I haven’t 
done, or didn’t mean to do. To-night now, 
when I came up-stairs, Iam afraid I would have 
hurt Clarissa if I’d got a good chance, and had 
dared to. Father says if I bate my sister, I’m 
a murderer, and I do hate her sometimes, Miss 
Mary!’’ glancing up in desperate frankness. 
“She nags me so! and, all the time, she never 
does anything to be blamed for at school, or at 
home.”’ 

‘**My poor little girl!’ uttered Miss Mary, 
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thoughtfully, stroking the back of the hand 
clasped in hers, and louking past her into the 
fire. ‘‘1t must be good for you to bear the 
yoke in your youth, or our Heavenly Father 
would not bind it upon your tender neck.” 

She was talking to herself, more than to her 
companion, but every word was understood by 
the latter. 

‘* You used to say that He cared !’’ answered 
the patient, weary voice, the intonations of 
which were so unchildlike when the subject of 
conversation was the peculiarities of her lot. 
“ And that I must ask Him to help me when 
things were véry hard to stand. But it doesn’t 
do any good, Miss Mary !’’ 

“* My dear! how can you say so?”’ 

Ann was positive. “I’ve tried it over and 
over again. Only the other day, I hemmed one 
end of a towel wrong side out, and mother was 


fretted about it, for she daresn’t trust me to | 


pick it out. It was one of her very nicest ones. 
So, while she was undoing it, and telling me 


how aggravating I was, and never had been | 


anything but a plague and a disgrace, I just 
shut my eyes and begged Gop—away down in 
my heart, you know—to show me hew to do 
right, and make me a comfort to my mother, 
so’s she would love me. Then she slapped 
me, and said I was impertinent—shamming to 
be sleepy and whispering saucy things to my- 
self while she was talking to me, and trying to 
make a better girl of me. Now, He knew that 
wasn’t so. Why didn’t He keep her from treat- 
ing methat way? I don’t believe He cares, or 
that He likes me any better than the others 
do. Dolph loved me dearly when he was a 
weenty-teenty baby. He would come to me 
from anybody else, and I thought ’twould al- 
ways be so. But he is so smart he can’t help 
seeing and hearing how matters go, and what 
they say about me, and he’s beginning to get 
into the same way. And this evening—you 
saw for yourself.” 

Her head went down upon the teacher’s lap— 
her failing voice died out in an hysterical gulp. 

“I did see, my child—and I am sorry to say 
that I thought Dolph a spoiled, ungrateful, 
naughty boy, who doesn’t deserve to have such 
a good sister. He will learn better, some day, 
I hope. Love—true, hearty love—is never 
thrown away. But, Ann, you must not nurse 
hard thoughts of your mother. She has a great 
deal to do, and to try her patience, as all busy 
mothers have. She did not guess, the other 
day, that you were praying. How could she? 
Only One can look into your heart and see 
what passes there. He heard the young ravens 
and does not forget that they have cried, yet 
He may see fit to let them get very hungry be- 
fore He sends them food. I want you to say 
over to yourself when you are tired trying to 
do right, and sore at heart because you are not 
understood —‘ The Father who never makes 
mistakes, knows what is best for me. In His 


own good time He will help and cowfort me.’ 
| Itis a little card, but a strong one. Now’’—in 
a lighter tone—“‘ what about your studies this 
winter? I dont like to find fault, but I am 
afraid you are not so careful to speak correctly 
as. you used to be.”’ 

Ann hung her head anew. ‘Nobody sets 
me right as you did. Except father. And he 
don’t tell me why what I’ve said is wrong. 
And most of the folks ’round here talk alike.’’ 

In the midst of the examination that fol- 
lowed, Miss Dwight grew inattentive for a 
moment; intermitted her questions abruptly, 
put Ann gently aside and walked with quick, 
noiseless tread to the door. This, when opened 
as quietly discovered Clarissa in her night- 
gown, a great shawl thrown about her shoul- 
ders, kneeling upon the hall floor, her ear on 
a level with the key-hole. 
| ** Come in, Clarissa !’’ said the teacher, coolly. 
| “IT heard some one breathing outside the door, 
| 





/ and supposed it must be you. It is warm in 
the room, and we have no objection to your 
taking part in our conversation.”’ 

“I thought something was the matter.’’ The 
eavesdropper scrambled to her feet, and, taken 
by surprise as she was, made an effort to put a 
bold face upon the predicament. “I didn’t 
know Ann was with you. I heard talking, 
and as father and mother had been in their 
room ever so long, I came up to see if you 
wanted anything. I wasn’t sure but ‘twas 
groaning I heard, and was afraid you had the 
toothache—or something.”’ 

“T ought to thank you for your thoughtful 
kindness, I am sure!’’ rejoined the lady, with 
excruciating civility, the while her smile was 
fullof scorn Clarissa could not mistake. ‘ Your 
mother gave me leave to invite Ann to sleep 
with me, and we are having a delightful talk. 
Won’t you join us?” 

Clarissa’s green eyes glowered upon the hor- 
rified face of her younger sister who stood 
transfixed on the rug—then sank hypucritically 
to the floor. 

“No, thank you, Miss Dwight! Mother 
doesn’t like to have us sit up so late—ever! 
I’ve been in bed these two hours, but Dolph 
isn’t very well, and being awake with him, I 
couldn’t help hearing your voices. I ask your 
pardon if I have interrupted you. ,I must run 
right back to my sick brother.”’ 

She glided off upon her unshod feet, and 
Miss Dwight returned to the shocked spectator 
of the scene, smiling so gayly that Ann almost 
hoped she had not divined how base was Cla- 
rissa’s motive for listening at the key-hole, and 
how false her excuses. 

“Don’t worry your affectionate little soul 
about Dolph,’’ remarked the young lady, smil- 
ing into the distressed visage. ‘ There is no- 
| thing the matter with him, unless he over-ate 

himself at supper. But it is kate, as Clarissa 
says, and your mother is right in thinking that 
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young eyes need much sleep. I will not keep 
yours open any longer. In the morning I will 
tell her it was all my fault—that you would 
have gone to bed as properly as your sister did 
and stayed there’’—a gleam of irrepressible fun 
flashing from her eyes—‘‘if I had not tempted 
you to bear me company.” 

Ann had one more present—and not. the 
least valuable of her acquisitions—before she 
laid herself down beside her friend in her 
mother’s best bed, an honor she had never be- 
fore enjoyed. The gift was a thick lock of the 
beautiful nut-brown hair Miss Mary combed 
out and twisted into a great coil at the back of 
her head when she was undressed. 

‘*You would like a piece of it?’’ she said, as 
the child’s eyes lingered admiringly upon the 
shining ripples; and before Ann’s lips could 
reply, the long warm tress lay, like a living 
thing of beauty, across her palm. 

Miss Dwight slept soon and soundly. When 
her bedfellow was assured of this, she opened 
the eyes she had found it so difficult to hold 
shut, propped her head higher upon the pillow 
by folding her arms beneath it, and lay dream- 
ing deliciously in the fire-light. In succeeding 
years the shout of the north wind among the 
hills at night never failed to recall the rarely 
sweet sensations of that reverie—the warmth 
and softness of the ‘‘ best bed,’’ the pure white- 
ness of the coverings, the play of the shadows 
on the ceiling, and, rarest, sweetest pleasure 
of all, the regular rise and fall of her compan- 
ion’s breathing, reminding her that she was 
no longer alone in the world. Ann Ward 
would have poured out her heart’s blood freely 
to the last drop that night at the suggestion that 
the sacrifice would have purchased for Mary 
Dwight pieasure or immunity from sorrow. 

She was ‘‘always mooning about something 
or other,”’ her mother was wont to say, fret- 
fully. Her outer life was coarse and hard, as 
we have seen it. Without beauty, grace, or 
the cunning that is often made to do service 
for both, she passed in her family, at school, 
and among the few neighbors who troubled 
themselves with thoughts of her, as an ordi- 
nary, uninteresting child, whose parents’ pre- 
ference for their other offspring was excusable 
in view of her homely face, and shy, awkward 
ways. Clarissa tyrannized over her, and she 
was Doiph’s unquestioning vassal. Her clothes 
never fitted her, and the meanest parts of the 
menial work of the household devolving upon 
her, her untidiness was a proverb. This was 
the Wards’ second daughter as other people saw 
her—whom some ridiculed, and some, more 
good-natured, pitied. Nobody—not even Miss 
Dwight, who had beheld, in flashes, as it were, 
something of her real nature ; who guessed at, 
rather than knew of her thirst for knowledge, 
her lively imagination, and deep, constant 
heart—was acquainted with the Ann of her 


dream-world. 
VOL. LXXxvI.—9 





‘*Now let us shut our eyes and make-believe 
until we go to sleep,’’ she used, when but five 
years old, to propose to Clarissa, then her bed- 
fellow, and straightway wandered off to Fairy 
Land, picturing to her baby-fancy all sorts of 
gorgeously-impossible landscapes, situations, 
and adventures. She had always an insatiable 
appetite for stories, and when there were no 
new ones to read or hear, altered the old ones 
at her will, or ‘“‘made up” others. In her 
other life, she was, by turns, the heroine of 
each of these dramas. All that she had ever 
heard or read of a mother’s devotion, she be- 
lieved that she had felt for Dolph. Manya 
time when her arms, legs, and back ached 
almost beyond endurance with carrying him 
to and fro, and her patient good-nature was 
severely taxed by his caprices, she*had solaced 
herself with the reflection that he would, as 
grateful lad and man, more than recompense 
her for her labor and pain. He was her pet- 
ted darling now. In after-life he was to be 
her pride, the strong staff and beautiful rod of 
her declining years. She should sit by the 
winter’s fire in his superb mansion, and tell his 
boys and girls—one of the latter being her 
namesake—tales of his infancy ; hear him (he 
would be Governor, or President, or maybe a 
Doctor of Divinity, by that time) say, fondly, 
‘But for my beloved sister Ann, I should 
never have been what I am now. Love and 
cherish her, my children.’’ 

Were not such rewards the invariable portion 
of Miss Edgeworth’s and Mrs. Opie’s self-de- 
nying sisters, aunts, and governesses? She 
had her visions, also, of winning her mother’s 
love and inforcing her father’s respect. Some- 
times the house was, during Mr. Ward’s ab- 
sence, to take fire in the dead of the night, 
and the wakeful Ann, tossing upon her couch 
in the hall bed-room, weeping over cause- 
less rebukes and undeserved punishment, was 
to be the first to discover the conflagration. 
Her instant thought would, of course, be of 
the sleeping boy in herarms. After bearing 
him down the tottering staircase and over the 
hot floors in her arms to a place of safety—say 
the barn or well-house—she would fly back to 
her parents’ chamber, meeting selfish, fright- 
ened Clarissa in the porch, intent only upon 
making good her escape. Rushing past her in 
a fine, silent disdain, Ann would speed to her 
mother, who, awakened by the roaring flames, 
should faint quite away upon the floor. The 
heroic daughter, made as strong by love and 
excitement as was the most superhuman of her 
pen-and-ink women, must, without a moment’s 
delay, envelop the helpless form in a wet 
blanket, and half drag, half lift her into the 
outer air. The precious burden was always 
unhurt in the dream, while her deliverer re- 
ceived injuries varying in degrees of severity. 
In some repetitions of the sketch, shc died out- 
right from her burns and bruises, drawing her 
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last breath happily and gloriously in her moth- 
er’s arms, hearing her sob out her love and 
thanks, while Clarissa, overwhelmed with re- 
morse, covered the bandaged hands and sight- 
less eyes with tears and kisses, and besought 
her sister’s forgiveness for her countless prose- 
cutions, and the stern father gave way to emo- 
tion that (quotation) did not disgrace his man- 
hood, and called her his ‘“‘noble child’’—her 
‘*mother’s savior.”’ 

We may smile at the highly-wrought im- 
probability. Ann had cried over the details 
again and again. 

At other times a mad bull, a runaway horse, 
a sudden freshet, a tornado, or an accidental 
dose of poison, for which Ann alone remem- 
bered the antidote, was the peril from which 
the non-appteciative parent was rescued, by 
means of which she was made aware of the 
depth and might of the affection she now rated 
so lightly. 

Mrs. Ward suspected neither the existence 
of the devotion, nor the yearning to make it 
known—had as little conception of these as 
you, my sister and reader, have of the tumult 
of feeling—the passion, the shame, and the de- 
spair seething in the breast of the “trying 
child” who has been ‘ worrying the life out of 
you, all day,’’ and to whom you have refused 
the bed-time kiss, with the stern announce- 
ment that she doesn’t deserve it, or your love. 
Mrs. Ward was an exemplary parent —ad- 
mitted everybody—even those who voted her 
uninteresting in all other respects. Her hus- 
band, who knew her weaknesses best, and in 
secret most cordially despised them, yet spoke 
of her, in all sincerity, as a ‘‘ person of strong 
feelings, firm religious faith,-and ardent at- 
tachment to her children.” 

The chances are, notwithstanding, that the 
affectionate mother would have been as much 
amused by the crayon sketches of her own 
extremity and Ann’s heroism as she was at 
certain luckless verses Clarissa pretended she 
had picked up in the yard—which Ann knew 
she had herself carefully secreted in the table 
drawer in her room, and then turned the drawer 
side to the wall. There was no use in charging 
the theft and the lie home upon her sister, so 
she held her tongue. What mattered the mode 
by which her treasures fell into other’s clutches, 
so long as the terrible fact of the discovery re- 
mained? The rhymes were badly spelled and 
penned, and halted upon so many feet as to 
set all measure at defiance. They were marred, 
too, by many erasures, but Mrs. Ward and Cla- 
rissa deciphered them merrily, and the latter 
committed a stanza of each “‘ poim’’ to memory, 
flinging the same at the author as occasion 
warranted the employment of this choice mode 
of torture. In her most ingeniously teasing 
mood, she would chant these scraps all over 
the house, to hymn tunes, magnifying, by 
lengthening, or clipping the notes, the difficulty 
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of fitting the words in neatly. One “ poim’”’ was 
headed—‘‘ Mother-Love,”’’ and began thus :— 
‘*A mother’s love—a mother’s care 
Are boundless as the sea ; 
But when they fale you, none their are 
Who'll take there place to thee?’”’ 

Clarissa set this to ‘‘ Balerma,”’ and sang it 
while sweeping the upper chambers, giving it 
a peculiar nasal twang, that made Ann long 
to choke her with her broom-stick. Another 
entitled—‘‘On the Deth of my Brother’— 
was less easily reduced to musical expression, 
and gave the tormentor an invaluable oppor- 
tunity for limping on the third line of the first 
verse. 

“ Alas! hast thou gone, forever gone 
From this dull earth away? 
And left loveing harts here to mourn 
Over your early decay?’’ 
Still another apostrophized “‘ Past Days,” after 
this fashion :— 

“The days that are past! the days that are past! 

The hours of my childhood’s glea! 
Immursed in cares I love to cast 
A backward glanse to ye!” 

Clarissa’s theft had been committed a year 
ago, since which terrible day Ann had torn up 
her poetry as soon as if was written. The hot 
tears and color would still rush to her face at 
any allusion to the subject, however remote. 
‘Temper!’ sighed the mother, while chuck- 
ling over the amiable sister’s ‘‘innocent fun,’’ 
and the father shook his head solemnly, hoping 
the “silly child wasn’t going to add mawkish 
sentimentality to her other failings.’ 

They knew nothing, however, of her darling 
day and pillow dreams. This delight was all 
her own as yet, and ever should be. She 
guarded it the more jealously from other’s ken 
because of a new and entrancing element that 
had stolen into her imaginings of late. She no 
longer painted herself as Cinderella, or Gra- 
ciosa, or Joanne d’Are; began to understand 
that she must always be Ann the daughter of 
Thomas Ward and Harriet, his wife—a girl 
born and bred in an unremarkable farm-house 
of unremarkable people. But there reality 
ceased, and fancy began her work. She could, 
malgré these disadvantages, be learned, fasci- 
nating, distinguished ; make for herself a name 
and a place in the world; win by her talents 
and success the love of those in her home ; be 
admired and courted by the acquaintances who 
now slighted, or patronized her; be praised 
afar off by thousands who had never looked 
upon her face ; become the benefactress of the 
needy and the champion of the wronged ; the 
worshipped ido], the chosen mate, the all-in-all 
of the king of hearts whose coming is the event 
of maiden-life, whose love is the apotheosis of 
womanhood. 

Ann had no words in which to put all this. 
She could no more have written it out than she 
could express in rhyme her emotions at the 
imagined death of Dolph, or her conception of 
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what “ mother-love’’ should be. She felt and 
lived in it, nevertheless. A panoramic vision, 
enchanting and vivid, passed before her during 
this January night-watch, to the music of the 
wild wind—‘“smiting his thunder-harp of 
pines.”” The snow began to tinkle against the 
windows while she mused, with, now and then, 
a sharper hiss of hail. 
in the chimney, answered by the up-leaping of 
the fire which Miss Dwight believed she had 
covered securely for the night. By and by, 
when the big back-iog should be burned into 
scarlet dice, Ann said to her contented self that 
she would rise and lay on another that would 
certainly ‘“‘keep in’? until morning. Mean- 
while the ruddy, lawless blaze was an acces- 
sory to her pleasure. She luxuriated in the 
safety and snugness of her downy nest; she 
was no longer chill and hungry in heart and 
body. Miss Mary’s hand held hers even in 
sleep, and Ralph had remembered her; had 
signified his desire that she should remember 
him by sending her the volumes she could see, 
by the friendly, companionable firelight, lying 
on the table beside her pretty China jar and 
tin box of cakes. Her name was upon the fly- 
leaf of each book, set down in a round, school- 
boyish hand—‘“‘such beautiful writing! Just 
like copper-plate copies !”’ thought Ann—and 
underneath were Ralph's initials. She would 
keep them all her life, and when he, her true 
knight, should present himself, rich in honors, 
if not in purse—gallant, handsome, impas- 
sioned—and ask her to share his lot in life, she 
could reply by putting the books into his hand 
as Fleda, in ‘“‘Queechy,’’ returned the pocket 
Bible to Mr. Carleton on the snow-bound cars, 
in blushing, eloquent silence, and be ineffably 
happy forever afterward. 

“True love is never thrown away !’’ Miss 
Mary had said, and already Ann felt that she 
loved the Ralph she had never seen better than 
she did her own life. She did not wish to meet 
him now, or for years to come. There was 
much to be done by both to make them fit for 
the important parts they were to play in her 
drama. Fleda did not see Mr. Carleton for ten 
years after he parted from her in Paris, and 
Helen Mar, although of marriageable age, 
adored Sir William Wallace in secret for months 
and months before they ever met. Ralph was 
still in roundabouts, and she in pantalettes and 
Clarissa’s cast-off dresses. Before she could 
appear to advantage in his sight, she must be 
fully grown, with a pliant form, expressive 
countenance, and elegant carriage. 

‘‘T am not pretty now!”’ she confessed freely 
to herself, rising on her elbow and irreverently 
beating the fat pillow with the glossy linen 
‘slip’ into a higher mound that she might 
study the fire at her ease—‘‘ but mother says 
girls change wonderfully after they enter their 
teens, and that ugly babies often make the 
most beautiful grown people.”’ 


There were rumblings. 
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She went on arranging the momentous com- 
ing together which was to be accomplished in 
the fulness of time. He must be on a visit to 
the neighborhood—perhaps be detained for a 
day or two at the hotel over the hill by profes- 
sional business, and be invited to an evening 
gathering—say at Doctor Lipscomb’s, who had 
the finest house thereabouts and lived “‘ quite in 
city style.’”’ Wandering listlessly through the 
crowd of strangers, Mr. Dwight’s eye would be 
attracted by a young lady about whom a knot 
of the most intelligent men present had gath- 
ered—Doctor Lipscomb, Judge Strong, Lawyer 
Timberlake, and a college student or two. In- 
fluenced partly by admiration of her appear- 
ance, partly by a stray sentence of wise spright- 
liness that floated once in a while to his ear, 
chiefly by a mysterious magnetism he obeyed 
without understanding, she saw in anticipation 
Ralph approach and request an introduction 
tothe unknown belle. Upon hearing her name, 
he would, of course, claim her rapturously as 
his sister’s friend, and as a sequence his own. 
All was plain sailing after this triumphant 
bound over preliminaries. 

To be loved sincerely and entirely—this was 
the coveted crown of existence toward which 
the plain, neglected child stretched out the 
arms of spirit and mind—so hungrily, with 
such madness of thirst and desire it had made 
her a woman before her time. She felt that 
she would have fallen in the rugged, dusty 
track she plodded daily, but for this hope ; the 
expectation that was like the singing of an un- 
seen fountain in her ears when she was most 
distraught. Miss Mary’s visit and their talk 
were honey-dew to her heart—manna which 
would not perish with the hoarding. The 
hoarse shout of the wind became a far-off lul- 
laby ; the fire-flashes were fainter and fewer ; 
Miss Mary’s embrace wooed her to security of 
repose, and dreams less connected—although if 
she had known it—scarcely wilder than those 
that had lasted out the midnight—and she re- 
collected nothing more. 

When Miss Dwight awoke in the snowy 
mistiness of the morning, her arm was closely 
enfolded by both of Ann’s, as if she had feared 
she might escape during the night. The child’s 
face was clear and peaceful. The shock of 
hair swept back upon the pillow, showed the 
fair proportions of her forehead ; her lips were 
apart in a smile that made her mouth almost 
pretty. i 

The teacher drew down the too short sleeves 
of the unbleached muslin gown over the wrists, 
tanned and muscular as those of a day-laborer, 
her heart throbbing pityingly in the review of 
the conversation over night, and the parting 
that was to come that day. 

“‘The metal is too fine for such usage as must 
be hers!’’ she thought. ‘‘ Will it be hacked, or 
rusted into dulness?”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


THE system of education in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, both in this country and 
in Europe, has undergone great modifications 
during the present century—and still greater 
changes seem to be in prospect. There was a 
time, not very long ago, when our colleges 
were viewed merely as seminaries for prepar- 
ing young men for what are called the learned 
professions—law, medicine, and divinity—and 
when this preparation, absurdly enough, was 
deemed to be accomplished by teaching them 
the dead languages and certain branches of 
mathematics. The first change effected by the 
advocates of useful learning was in enlarging 
the sphere of studies, to suit a more varied class 
of students. The natural and political sciences, 
the modern languages, and the fine arts, were 
included among the subjects taught. Agricul- 
ture and mercantile law and practice were next 
recognized as worthy of special study. At 
length it has come to be understood that a 
course of this extended instruction is the proper 
complement to the schooling of every educated 
man, whatever his intended calling may be. 

At the same time it began to be apparent 
that the higher education of women was not 
less important than that of men. Colleges and 
boarding-schools, of a superior class, teaching 
a wide range of studies, were established by 
young ladies, in some cases even at the public 
expense. In other instances benevolent and 
enlightened men and women have given large 
endowments for seminaries devoted specially 
to the education of girls; and the number of 
these institutions was till lately fast increasing. 


This increase has perhaps been checked of | 


late by a new view which is evidently taking 
possession of the public mind. A conviction is 
growing that the separate education of young 
men and young women is a mistaken and in- 
jurious system. The separation of the sexes 
in society, as practised in the East, is known 
to be attended with many evils, and especially 
with moral degradation, with loss of refine- 
ment, and with the absence of all desire for 
social improvement. These evils, it is argued, 
can hardly fail to be experienced, in some de- 
gree, whenever this separation is enforced, and 
especially if it is exacted at the most impressi- 
ble period of life. The result of these reflec- 
tions has been the establishment of several 
colleges in which, under suitable regulations, 
young persons of both sexes are edacated to- 
gether—and that in other cases young ladies 
have been admitted into seminaries intended 
originally only for young men. Among these 
institutions, in which the experiment of the 
‘‘co-education of the sexes” has been tried, are 
some of the highest rank and reputation, includ- 
ing the University of Michigan, the Northwest- 
ern University and Knox College in Illinois ; 
Washington University at St. Louis ; lowa State 


University ; Baldwin University, and Antioch 
and Oberlin Colleges in Ohio; and many State 
Normal Schools for the training of teachers. 
The issue of the experiment is declared, in a 
recent report made to a committee of Harvard 
University, to have been highly satisfactory in 
every instance. A marked improvement in 
discipline, regularity, propriety of demeanor, 
and attention to college duties, has been ob- 
served ; and nothing has occurred to justify the 
apprehensions which had been entertained by 
some persons, before the trial was made. It 
would seem, indeed, that we are but just be- 
ginning to appreciate the full force of the truth, 
that it is not good for either man or woman to 
be alone. 

But having gone so far in re-establishing the 
principle that education should be so conducted 
as to make it the best possible preparation for 
the duties of after life, it begins to be seen that 
there is one step further to be taken, and a 
very important one. This is nothing less than 
the entire abolition of the present collegiate 
system, so far as this system involves the col- 
lection of a large number of young people, 
whether of one sex or of both sexes, in a sort 
of monastic seclusion, withdrawn from family 
ties, from home influences, and from inter- 
course with the world around them. Such a 
life is wholly unnatural, and the subjection of 
any young person to it for three or four years 
cannot but have pernicious effects upon the 
character. Youths who do not go to college 
pass their time in intercourse with persons of 
all ages, and usually of various classes and 
callings. In the company of their elders and 
superiors, they learn modesty, reticence, self- 
restraint, and courtesy. With their juniors 
and inferiors they acquire the equally impor- 
tant habits of mind which dispose them to pro- 
tect, to teach, and to aid those who need their 
assistance. In their daily intercourse with 
persons of all classes, engaged in the active 
| duties of life, they acquire a knowledge of 

those duties, such as can rarely be so well 
gained after the age of twenty. Boys and girls 
| who are sent to college at fifteen or sixteen are 
| apt to.return home at eighteen or twenty, well 
| furnished indeed with learning (much of which 





proves to be practically useless) but conceited, 


| selfish, and utterly ignorant of the ways and 
needs of active life. To the surprise of their 
friends and of themselves, they are frequently 
outstripped, not merely in worldly success but 
in true usefulness, by their contemporaries 


| whose opportunities of learning have been less, 


but who have enjoyed the inestimable benefit 


| of that better education which is gained in the 


home circle and by mingling with the commu- 
nity about them. 

The question arises whether it is not possible 
to give our young people the advantages of 
both these kinds of education—that of the 


‘college, and that of home and society. The 
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answer appears to be easy, and ready at hand. 
The pupils in our public schools (including 
common, grammar, and high schools) all enjoy 
the benefits of both descriptions of training. 
They res‘de at home, and spend only a portion 
of each day in the school. It is plain that if 
every public school in the land could be con- 
verted into a college, the difficulty would be at 
once solved. The suggestion may be startling, 
but a little consideration will show that it is 
perfectly practicable. All that is necessary 
for this object is that the teachers in all the 
schools should be gentlemen and ladies tho- 
roughly educated in the circle of studies or 
sciences which are commonly taught in col- 
leges—or, in other words, that they should be 
qualified to be professors or tutors in a univer- 
sity. This would bring a college education, to 
a certain extent, within the reach of every 
child. Great as this advance would be upon 
our present system of popular instruction, it 
would not be nearly as wide a step as that by 
which the present system surpasses the educa- 
tion of the middle ages, when hardly one man 
in a hundred or one woman in a thousand could 
read. The members of the English peerage 
under the Plantagenets were in point of learn- 
ing much further below the older pupils of our 
public schools than these are below the gradu- 
ates of a university. 

Of course, to procure teachers of this class, 
it will be necessary that they should be paid 
much higher salaries than at present—salaries 
at least equal to those received by professors 
in colleges. But when it is once understood 
that what is now called a college education— 
that is, the best and highest education which a 
youth can receive—is not to be the special pri- 
vilege of the small class who can afford to pay 
for it, but that every child in the land is en- 
titled to the opportunity of such an education, 
a wholly different view will be taken o7 the 
character and demands of our public schools, 
and of the position and claims of teachers. 
Many years will doubtless pass before the idea 
thus suggested will be realized ; but the whole 
tendency of the age is in that direction, and 
there can be no doubt that in time the vision 
will be a reality. 

It should be added that in cities and large 
towns, the higher institutions of learning, hav- 
ing many instructors of the class thus de- 
scribed, would resemble the best of our present 
colleges and universities, except in two impor- 
tant particulars. Being part of the general 
system of education, they would be open freely 
and gratuitously to all pupils, as other public 
schools are now; and they would have no 
“dormitories” or ‘‘chambers” connected with 
them. The various aids to education—libraries, 
apparatus, scientific collections, art galleries— 
would remain, or rather would be largely in- 
creased. In the extent and excellence of these 
colleges of the future will surpass those of the 








present institutions by as much as the means 
of a nation exceed those of the limited class 
which sustains our existing colleges. 
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THREESCORE AND TEN. 
BY SUE MURDOCK. 








SEVENTY years and a day—ah, me! 
How wearily runs the tide, 

That beareth one to the crystal sea 
Which floweth the throne beside! 

When will the last sands have run from out 
The glass in my palsied hand? 

And when will my weary feet have passed 
This shadowy border-land? 


My earthly treasures are garnered now, 
In the realms of fadeless bliss ; 

’Tis many years since my pale lips pressed 
Their brows in the farewell kiss. 

The terrible chill their marble forms 
Imparted to lips and brain, 

Encircles my heart, and never more 
Can the life-blood warm again. 


Where are the friends that I loved the best, 
But a score of years ago? 

They have calmly lain their burdens down— 
Their burdens of grief and woe. 

They patiently wait the “‘ Master’s’’ voice, 
And his ready reaper’s call, 

To gather them at the river side, 
Where I soon shall meet them all. 


Long have I journeyed here below, 
A day and seventy year; 

The blossom and fruit of life are gone, 
The leaf is withered and sear. 

The “ Lord of the harvest” awaits the time 
When the wheat is ripe and full; 

And soon my eyes will be oped to scenes 
Which are Eden’s, beautiful. 


There may be work that my trembling hands 
Have allotted them to do; 
And it may be night will bring me rest, 
But “my Father’ knoweth true. 
And I can but trust his loving care, 
That has guarded me so long, 
To lead at last into endless peace, 
And teach me the new, new song. 


<> 





THE DOMESTIC REALM. 


TiomE is the realm of which the wife is the 
sovereign, and her sovereignty will bring her 
honor and love according as her rule over the 
matters committed to her trust is wisely and 
beneficently ordered. That realm, limited as 
it is, demands for its government a much greater 
and more unintermitting effort of thought than 
is always given to it; for when a wife, intent 
upon making the home of her family all that it 
is possible to make it, studies daily how best by 
skilful managementshe can gratify preferences, 
please tastes, anticipate wishes, keep out of 
sight little worries, twine privations with de- 
corations of love, and lift off for awhile burdens 
of care, all of which appeal to her for thought- 
fnl and graceful intervention, she seldom fails 
of securing the reward which she most dearly 
prizes. 
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LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 








CHAPTER I. 

It had been a warm day even in Newport. 
Now it was nearly night. In one of the hun- 
dreds of costly and tasteful modern villas 
which have sprung up in that ancient seaport, 


twilight came earlier than to some others, on | 


account of the curtains of delicate, perfumed 
vines which festooned the outside of every 
window. Long trailing green sprays woved 
gently around the casement of the large bow- 
window, which was one of the most agreeable 
features of a very handsome parlor, richly 
frescoed and varnished. A young man was 
reclining on the blue satin cushions of a seat 
which ran around the little recess made by the 
window. Wesay young man, instead of young 
gentleman, advisedly, as there were young gen- 
tlemen coming to the villa who would not ad- 
mit that this person belonged to their guild. 
Iiis head was bent down, one brown cheek 
pressing the sill; a bit of paper, looking as if 
torn from the last half of a letter, with a pen- 
cil, were almost dropping from his languid 
fingers. His great brown eyes—now nearly 
black, and shining with a soft yet fiery lustre 
—beheld vaguely, and as eyes that see not, a 
distant glimpse of the ocean flushing rosy in 
sunset, and, nearer at hand, the flash and glit- 
ter of countless splendid equipages which were 
softly rolling by, on the well-sprinkled, smooth 
drive upon which the gates of the villa opened. 
Directly in view was the elegant lawn, its 
green velvet embroidered here and there with 
gorgeous groups of double-scarlet geranium, 
canna, and begonia. A well-grown ledge of 
arbor-vite secured a degree of privacy to the 
grounds, despite their nearness to the crowded 
drive. 

It was only when this ledge was broken by 


the two gates which ended the carriage-way 


that he could see tlie continuous line of stylish 
‘‘turn-outs’’ sweeping grandly on, overflowing 
with light burdens of beautiful women dressed 
in silk and lace; the last red rays of the setting 
sun glittering on the gold and silver mountings 
of the harness; and, more especially, on the 
long rows of gold and silver buttons on the 
coat-tails of the flunkeys who sat up, two by 
two, behind the fair ladies of these aristocratic 
establishments. Oh, those coat-tails! hanging 
down, in all their buttoned splendor, almost 
into the dust of Newport, how they did vex 
the soul of this sturdy Western youth, which 
glowed with all the strength and freedom of 
its prairie life! Liveries were an abomination 
to the simple republican. 

“So the highest ambition of your fine ladies 
and gentlemen is to make a circus-show of 
yourselves !’’ he had remarked to his haughty 
and beautiful Cousin Belle, on their return 


from slowly driving up and down in this daily 
procession of Newport fashionables. 

But that was a month ago. On this August 
evening he was not thinking of the coat-tails 
nor the carriages, nor even of the wealth which 
they represented, and which had lately made 
him so very unhappy. He was poor, and all 
| this display of riches had made him mizerable 
|—and fora reason. But for the present, dis- 
content, envy, jealousy were slumbering. He 
| was listening to the low and delicious strains 

of music floating through the dim parlor. A 
spell was upon him. The real world became 
| as a dream, the dream world asareality. His 
| Cousin Belle was sitting in there, at the piano, 
| playing more to herself than to her silent, mo- 
tionless listener. A mood of musi¢ was upon 
| her. Sometimes in such a mood she betrayed 
| an exquisite taste and a depth of feeling of 
| which, ordinarily, she gave no sign. Some of 
| the most tender and poetical of Beethoven’s 
sonatas now arose from the instrument and 
floated through that dim and fragrant atmos- 
phere like disembodied souls. He could 
searcely see her, it was growing so dark, but 
the very darkness gave him boldness, and he 
no longer watched the bit of ocean, blue be- 
tween the trees, nor the glimmer of passing 
carriages ; his intense gaze was fixed upon the 
girlish figure at the piano. Suddenly, as it 
sometimes will when there are clouds in the 
west, the gray sky renewed its faded flush ; 
for one or two minutes a deep, rosy splendor 
| filled the air, streaming into the parlor and 
over the form of the player, revealing quite 
distinctly the blue folds of her silk dress, the 
string of pearls about her neck, the rich crown 
of gold hair twisted carelessly (in the latest 
style) on the top of a graceful head, the fault- 
less profile, the long-drooped lashes, the tempt- 
ing mouth, the dainty chin, the rose-colored 
cheeks, and fair, fair throat and arms. The 
' sudden light startled her from her musical 
reverie. She turned her face toward the win- 
| dow and met that look in the young man’s 
| eyes which he had not meant that she should 

see. It startled her far more than the return 
of sunset glory had done. She left the instru- 
ment and came over to the recess. 

“Why, Israel, I had forgotten you were 

here!” 

“IT dare say,”’ rather dryly. 

“Yoh might have given some sign or token. 
| You have been as still as a mouse for the last 
| hour. Why did you not remind a person of 
| your existence?” 

** You had better company than mine, Cousin 
| Belle. Inever heard you piay like that before. 
| I would not have spoken for the word. I be- 
| lieve that I was in a kind of heaven—a twilight 
place, filled with music and with—you.” 
| ‘*How imaginative yeu are, Israel, for a 
great, brown man, over six feet tall. One 











| wouldn’t expect it of you! The idea is rather 
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complimentary to me, too, though I know you 
did not intend it to be, for you despise the say- 
ing of pleasant things to vain girls like your 
naughty Cousin Belle. I wonder if it is not 
tea-time? I do believe I am hungry.” All 
this a little hurriedly, for the belle, accustomed 
to conquest though she was, was a trifle em- 
barrassed by the eyes and the voice of the 
young man. 

‘‘Hungry!’’ echoed he, annoyed; then, re- 
collecting himself, he arose, shook off the spell 
which held him like a pair of fond and clinging 
arms, and leaped through the open window, 
taking good care not to mar the fine painting 
as he did so. ‘‘Do not keep tea waiting for 
me,’’ he said, from the outside. “I am not 
hungry, and I am going down to the beach.” 

‘*How very unlike—all the others!’ mused 
Belle, disappointed at his desertion, since there 
happened not to be any better company in the 
parlor just then. ‘‘Losing his appetite. I 
must give uncleahint. It was foolish inviting 
him to make his home with us.’’ 

A servant came in and lighted the gas. Ma- 
bel saw a piece of paper fluttering over the 
carpet. She picked it up and was about to 
give it to the man to carry out, when she no- 
ticed that there were some verses written on it. 

“Tt has dropped out of some book,” she 
thought, and, having nothing else to do until 
the tea-bell rang, she drew an easy chair under 
the chandelier and looked at the scrawling 
lines, written irregularly, as if in the dark. 
*‘Tsrael’s handwriting. I will see whose poetry 
he has copied. He has taste, at least, if he is 
awkward; I can’t deny that.”’ 

While she is making out the bad writing, we 
will find out who this Cousin Israel is, and 
where he came from ; also who Miss Mabel is, 
and where she came from. It is polite to begin 
with the lady. 

Mabel Van Orton was the niece and adopted 
heiress of, Abram Van Orton, a rich and re- 
spected New York merchant—one of the old 
class of merchants, doing a fair-and-square 
business, on strict business principles—an im- 
porter of laces, shawls, and fine goods, but 
whose greatest wealth lay in the real estate 
which he owned in the vicinity of the Central 
Park. Before the great rise in property in 
that part of the town, he had been a prosperous 
man. This had made him a millionaire. He 
was a widower, without children; his sister 
Frances, a maiden lady, presided over his house 
for him; he had adopted his niece, Mabel, 
when she was five years old. The bright, 
handsome, pleasant-tempered little girl soon 
became to him asa daughter. He felt towards 


her and treated her as if she were his own 
child, making no secret of his intention to 
leave her the larger part of his wealth. And 
he was full as proud of her as he was fond, for 
she grew up surpassingly beautiful, and with 
a fair share of talents as well as a fine voice, 





and also a gay, sweet disposition, which ren- 
dered her altogether charming. That is, she 
was sweet to her friends and relations; to- 
wards the world in general she carried herself 
in a reserved, royal, almost arrogant manner 
which her uncle particularly admired. 

“She knows she is my niece and my heiress,” 
he used to say to himself, smiling. ‘How 
lucky for her that she was my choice! Just 
the girl to make money fly! There’s solid 
comfort in lavishing thousands on a little 
princess like that! One gets some show and 
style for his expenditure !’’ 

Abram Van Orton could not think of a young 
gentleman in New York, of character, connec- 
tions, and wealth, to balance Miss Belle’s ad- 
vantages. But this subject had given him little 
uneasiness so far, since she treated all her ad- 
mirers alike, having given nosign of ever having 
thought three times of any one of them. Yet 
she had been in society over two years, and was 
now between nineteen and twenty. If Mabel 
had not been adopted by her uncle, her name 
would have been Smith, her mother, a sister of 
Abram, and a Van Orton, having married a 
Mr. Peter Smith. But her uncle had made it 
a condition of her heirship that she should 
assume his name. Thus Mabel Smith became 
Belle Van Orton, a trifling fact, which is only 
mentioned as showing how much even this 
brilliant creature owed to accident and circum- 
stance. 

It was accident and circumstance which 
made her elbow-cousin Israel what he Was— 
poor, bashful, and a Western farmer’s son. He 
‘might have been’’ a Fifth Avenue dandy, 
member of a club, owner of a yacht, and gradu- 
ate of Dodworth’s, had it not been for one little 
mistake made by his father before Israel was 
born. This man was a cousin of Abram’s, and 
a Van Orton ; the two were educated together 
at college ; were partners for some years in the 
same mercantile business; their experiences 
only began to diverge when John took “the 
Western fever,’’ sold off his lots between Thir- 
tieth and Fortieth Streets at a very low figure— 
almost gave away the few acres of rocks which 
he had inherited from his grandfather con- 
jointly with Abram, and which lay where a 
splendid new boulevard now runs—took his 
young wife and quite a large sum of money, 
and went West to build a city on a magnificent 
site of which he had become the purchaser. 
He found the site, but the city would not build. 
After investing all his capital in mills which had 
no work to do, and stores which had no custo- 
mers ; he came down with chills and fever, and 
was shaken inte a thin, brown, gray, wrinkled 
and poor man in the course of but a few years. 

Pride prevented his return to the East; he 
retired to a tolerably good farm, which alone 
remained to him of all his great estates, and 
settled down into a make-shift farmer, rearing 
his sons and daughters in about the same style 
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as his neighbors reared theirs, poorly supported 
in his attempts to do better by them by his 
second wife, an energetic, cross-grained West- 
ern woman. His first wife—dear, delicate, 
unfortunate lady—had died of home-sickness 
and hardships, not very long after the emigra- 
tion. Israel was her child. All the others be- 
longed to his stepmother~—brothers and sisters 
whom he loved and helped, while leading a 
secret, hidden life above and beyond theirs. 
Israel had so fretted and pined for an educa- 
tion that his father had written to Abram Van 
Orton for the means to pay his son’s way 
through one of our Western colleges, and the 
money had not been refused; the boy had 
studied hard four years in one of the best uni- 
versities in the whole country. In consequence 
he came home, at the age of twenty-two, a very 
poor farmer, but a young man for a family to 
be proud of. He had not settled upon his work 
for life; he scribbled verses and had a passion 
for music; intense yearnings after ‘‘ fame,’’ 
creat distaste for his surroundings, and, under 
all, a sense and a faith that there was some- 
thing for him to do worth doing if he could 
only find it. Meantime, although restless, he 


was neither indolent nor ill-tempered; he 
worked with his comrades in the field, making 
himself pleasant and useful to his old father, 
while deciding upon what course to pursue. 
Result: at twenty-four, he packed his carpet- 
bag, and with a hundred dollars in his pocket, 


came to New York to find out what he was 
good for. 

He had not intended to live upon his Uncle 
Abram; he had not even presumed to call at 
his up-town mansion; but, upon presenting 
himself at his relative’s place oc business—after 
a few days vainly spent in trying to get some- 
thing to do—Abram, touched by some strong 
resemblance of the son to the father, who was 
once his school friend and partner, ordered 
him, peremptorily, to send his baggage to the 
house, and to choose a room, and consider him- 
self at home there. 

This happened some timein February. What 
had become of Israel’s pride and self-reliance, 
that he was still the recipient of his uncle’s 
hospitality — still out of employment? Four 
months of city gayeties, two of Newport sum- 
mer dreaming—half a year wasted, and the 
first step not taken. 

This was what Israel asked himself over and 
over, as he paced up and down the beach, after 
quitting Belle’s presence on that evening. He 
knew well enough what was the matter with 
him. He knew that he loved Belle better than 
music, or poetry, or dreams of fame—better, 
even, than his self-respect. He was angry with 
himself. But his hot, uncomfortable anger did 
not lessen the agony of hopelessness which 
wrung his heart. ‘‘He loved her-—he loved 
her—he loved her’’—he kept whispering to the 
beat of the waves ‘at his feet. He felt that if 





he were fool enough to betray his weakness, 
he should strike her as being more ridiculous, 
even, than pitiable. She had been kind to him ; 
she had given him a hundred delicate hints of 
service to him in society ; she had chosen him 
very often as her escort, and had never seemed 
ashamed of his sunburned face and hands, nor 
disconcerted by his blunders. Ah, yes! doubt- 
less it amused her to play him off against these 
polished snobs—lIsrael ground his teeth and 
stamped on the hard, wet sand. The thought 
mace kim so wretched that he tore away at an 
amazing pace, which soon brought him back 
to the villa. 

It was ablaze with light; tea was over, for 
he could see little groups sitting about the par- 
lor as he walked up the path. How he hated 
to enter that brilliant room; yet he could not 
keep away. She was there, with her usual 
galaxy of admirers feebly endeavoring to shine 
their brightest in her presence. He must ‘‘face 
the music,’’ awkward and constrained as he 
might we. He could not resign to others all 
the chance. 

He meant to steal in so as to attract little ob- 
servation ; but it seemed as if all the eyes in 
the room were turned to him, and asif the most 
of these were quietly laughing at him. 

Really, they were admiring him! Israel did 
not know it, but he was looking better than 
ever in his life. Always superbly handsome, 
in a certain grand way, all that he wanted was 
‘toning down ;’’ his hues were too ruddy, his 
motions too abrupt. To-night his sufferings 
had made him pale, while his eyes shone with 
feverish lustre. He had walked hatless, and 
the Newport fog had dampened his dark-brown 
hair until it curled close about his temples. 
His clothes were not made by Worth, certainly ; 
yet all the tailors in the world could not have 
given the grace to an inferior figure which lived 
in every line of his form—a form six feet and 
an inch in height, and perfectly praportioned. 

His cravat was black and tied in an old-fash- 
ioned knot, but the throat which it loosely en- 
circled was superb. His inward emotion for 
once overcame the constraint which was apt to 
mar his natural manner. His uncle was sitting 
in any easy chair, téte-a-téte with a celebrated 
banker, whose villa adjoined his own, and who 
had a habit of spending an hour or two of each 
evening talking over with his neighbor the 
news of the day, #. ¢., the reports of the Wall 
Street market as announced in the evening 
papers. The two silver-haired gentlemen 
beamed pleasantly on the young man as he 
passed them. 

“Fine specimen of what our Western coun- 
try produces,’’ remarked Abram Van Orton, 
sotto voce, and as if he were speaking of a stalk 
of Indian corn ; ‘‘a very promising lad, but a 
little out of place here. Still, I intend he shall 
succeed.”’ 

His friend nodded, and they resumed their 
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chat about stocks. Miss Belle was sitting in 
the centre of the room under the full blaze of 
the chandelier. With her thick, lustrous hair, 
all her own, and her rose-leaf complexion, she 
did not fear the light which shimmered over 
her golden head, her milky pearls, and pale 
blue dress. She held a slip of paper in her 
hand, while she carried on a conversation with 
three or four evening callers. Her aunt was 
sitting on the sofa with a lady visitor, a guest 
of the house. 

The young gentieman nearest to Miss Belle, 
and to whom she was giving the larger share 
of her attention, was the son of a banker who 
was hob-nobbing with her uncle. Israel had 
long been jealous of him; his darkling eye 
burned as it now rested on young De Cordova, 
who sat facing Miss Van Orton, the embodi- 
ment of quiet elegance, one white hand lightly 
grasping his perfumed handkerchief, a rosebud 
in his coat lappet, a solitaire diamond in his 
shirt-frill—neat, nice, small, correct. 

Israel wanted ‘‘awfully’’ to despise him; he 
named him a fop and a puppy, because he was 
so dainty in his toilet and so vain of his pretty 
hands; aslight sneer twitched his mouth now, as 
he approached the group ; and yet he was quite 
aware that he did not despise Mr. De Cordova. 
That perfect self-possession, that polished ego- 
tism, were a power in themselves, and com- 
manded his admiration, the more that he was 
so deficient in them. De Cordova owned a 


yacht, and sailed her splendidly. Only two 
weeks ago he had risked his own life to save a 
child -who had been swept by the undertow 
from the hands of its father, who could not 


swim. His moral character was good. Israel 
could not utterly despise him, dreadfully as he 
desired to. 

De Cordova bowed as-the new comer drew 
near. For once Israel did not blush, nor twirl 
his thumbs, nor stumble over the. footstools. 
He returned the bow, with that little quiver of 
contempt still visible about his mouth, and 
stood looking from his cousin to her visitor. 

*¢ Will you join our company, Israel ?”’ 

Oh, how silver-sweet her voice was! Her 
eyes had sunk at. his first glance, but she soon 
raised them, and he thought that he had never 
seen them so soft, so deep and dewy, and yet 
almost shy. What had given them that soul-lit 
radiance? At once Israel jumped to the con- 
clusion that her companion had been saying 
something tender and particular to her. His 
heart dropped like a lump of lead. He felt 
ugly, too ; he would allow them no further op- 
portunity that evening; he would interrupt 
this blissful side-talk. 

Quite to Belle’s surprise, he drew a chair 
and sat down by De Cordova’s side. She could 
not help comparing the two men as they sat 
there. She wondered, too, what had given Is- 
rael such spirit, and what new expression it 
was which looked out of his unwavering eyes. 

- 





She felt as if he were trying to master her. 
She owned his power. Her hands trembled; 
her bosom heaved. It was impertinent of him 
to agitate herso. The perversity of a woman’s 
nature under such circumstances urged her to 
do what otherwise she would not have done. 
She threw off her growing embarrassment and 
said, gayly, holding up a paper :— 

‘Have we a poet among us? I found this 
on the carpet.” 

Israel knew if he snatched it, it would be 
equivalent to owning its authorship. He kept 
still, while the others cried :— 

‘Read it, Miss Van Orton!” 
us!” “Ts it original?’ 

“It seems to be original, but, for the life of 
me, I cannot guess who inspired it. Perhaps 
some of you gentlemen might make a guess 
after hearing it.’’ And she read, in a clear, 
tender voice :— 


WHITE HANDS. 


How sweet the music drips 
From those light finger-tips, 
As on the keys they fall! 
Oh, hands! so soft and small, 
Those ivory keys at will, 
And my-poor heart ye thrill, 
White hands! white hands! 
Than lilies fairer they 
On silver waves that play; 
With dimples all a-row, 
Like fairy prints in snow; 
Interpreters are ye 
Of music’s mystery, 
White hands! white hands! 
The day is dying out, 
Long shadows creep about ; 
A bird’s brown head inclines 
Among the window-vines— 
He listens in a trance, 
His shy, soft eye askance— 
White hands! white hands! 
My heart is like the bird, 
Thus vaguely charmed and stirred, 
While still the music flows 
*Neath palms of faintest rose, 
And, through the twilight gloom, 
Love steals into the room. 
White hands! white hands! 

To save her life, Belle could not prevent her 
voice trembling a little on the last line. She 
stole a hurried glance at Israel, to see if he 
were very angry with her for her naughtiness 
in reading out his lines in this teasing Way. 
His brown eyes were black and blazing. He 
met her look, and was the first to speak, re- 
marking, coolly :— 

‘You are right, Cousin Belle. Noone could 
possibly guess to whom such tender lines could 
be addressed. As your hands are far from 
white, and as you seldom play, and that so 
badly, it cannot, of course’”’— 

“Oh, now, you are jesting, Mr. Van Orton!’’ 
drawled De Cordova. And then the others all 
laughed, and Belle said that she hardly thought 
he was, and some vowed that the verses were 
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very pretty, while De Cordova improved the 
opportunity to lift one of Miss Van Orton’s 
hands and scrutinize it seriously through his 
eye-glass. ‘Here are ‘the dimples all a-row,’ 
certainly,’ he remarked, ‘‘and ‘the palms of 
faintest rose,’ enough to inspire the dullest 
muse. Ah, Miss Van Orton! I wish I was a 
poet,’’ and he ventured to slightly press the 
faultless hand before he dropped it. 

Israel saw the tender motion, and pushing 
back his chair, went and sat by a table where 
there was some books with which he affected 
to occupy himself. 

“Your Wolverine cousin is a little—brusque 
—in his ways,’’ remarked De Cordova, smiling. 

“Oh, yes, he’s a savage!’’ answered Belle, 
pettishly, adding, ‘‘ He writes nice little poems, 
though, and plays the organ grandly.” 

‘*Did he write that?” rather nervously. 

“Yes. Was it not wicked of me to tease 
him by reading it, and he so diffident?”’ 

“He will forgive you. Any man would for- 
give you anything, Miss Belle, and you take 
advantage of us accordingly. But what the 
deu—lI beg your pardon !—what did the fellow 
mean by it, after all? I hope, my dear Miss 
Van Orton, that you would not flirt with him? 
He might be serious, you know, and take it 
dreadfully hard.’’ 

“T assure you it is only a ‘poet’s license,’ 
Mr. De Cordova. My cousin is not a fool. 
As for flirting, I shall not deny that I am often 
guilty of that. In fact, I never was serious in 
my life—not with any one,” and she looked 
him tranquilly in the eyes. : 

None of the callers remained very late that 
evening. Before Mr. De Cordova went away, 
he invited Miss Van Orton to take a sail with 
a small party of their mutual friends in his 
yacht the following afternoon, if there should 
be a breeze. They were to start soon aftera 
three-o’clock dinner, and remain out until nine 
or ten o’clock, to enjoy the moonlight, having 
a ball-supper served on board. 

‘‘The invitation includes your cousin,’’ he 
added, forced by etiquette to do what he did 
not wish to do. 

“‘She would enjoy the excursion very much, 
and would repeat his invitation to Israel,’’ that 
young man having disappeared from the parlor 
some time previously. 

Belle retired to her room as soon as the par- 
lor was deserted, where she sat a long time in 
the window, without a light, looking at the 
sinking moon, breathing the sweet air which 
came up from a bed of heliotrope, and think- 
ing, with warm, flushed cheeks and throbbing 
heart, of two men, and, finally, of only one. 
It was late when she crept to bed, later still 
when she slept. 

At breakfast Israel was silent and even 
haughty. She admired the fact that he dared 


to put on an air of haughtiness towards her, 
stealing many a look at his cold, reserved face, 





while she trifled with her broiled chicken and 
omelette. He did not even pretend to eat, al- 
though he drank two cups of coffee. It always 
touches a woman’s feelings when a man loses 
his appetite on her account. Belle felt dread- 
fully sorry and disturbed, wishing that Israel 
were not such a simpleton, or that he had more 
money, or—she hardly knew what she wished, 
or what was the matter with her. However, 
she told him of the yachting excursion, and 
gave him his invitation. 

‘Thanks! but I shall not go.” 

“Why not, cousin? It will be so delight- 
ful!’ 

**IT have no doubt you will find it so. But if 
I were shut up in a vessel with a lot of those 
swells, the odor of their handkerchiefs would 
make me ill.” 

*“Nonsense! No gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, sir, uses sweets to excess. They have 
all too good taste. I dare say the fresh winds 
of Old Ocean will sufficiently ventilate the 
yacht.”” She stopped, annoyed, but laughing. 
“How hateful you are, Israel! Well, at least, 
you will not refuse to walk down town with 
me this morning tothe shops? I have lost my 
grenadine veil and must have another for this 
afternoon.” 

**Oh, I will go with you anywhere, cousin— 
even to a milliner’s shop!” 

“Thank you for your condescension, Mr. 
Bear. I suppose you will growl all the way, 
as usual.”’ 

She sent a servant for her hat, parasol, and 
gloves, and soon the two were walking along 
the pleasant, tree-shadowed way, with a cool, 
soft air from the sea reddening their cheeks, 
and brightening their eyes, and making them 
so very handsome, that nearly every passer-by 
turned for a second look at the young couple. 
Belle found the gray tissue veil of which she 
was in search. They came out of the little 
shop and strolled across the street to the small 
park opposite the Atlantic Hotel. 

“The morning is too sweet to spend in- 
doors,’’ said Belle. ‘‘Let us go and take a 
look at the Round Tower.” 

They walked on until they came opposite 
this strange temple of the past. A few chil- 
dren, with their nurses, were playing in the 
park; otherwise it was deserted. They sat 
down on a bench and gazed at the little tower, 
so beautifully proportioned, so perfect, clothed 
from base to summit in the deep green of the 
lovely vines which overran it. Countless 
times had both been here before, but on this 
morning something was at work in both their 
hearts which gave a new charm to all things. 
The park was so silent, except for the birds 
and the children, they sat there and gazed at 
the Round Tower until Newport and the pre- 
sent faded from their consciousness, and they 
seemed to themselves and each other to be liv- 
ing in some gncient day of summer glory, ina 
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fresh, green world, where young hearts were 
free to love and enjoy to the fullest. 

The breeze idly lifted the long sprays of the 
creeper and let them fall. For a long time 
neither spoke. At last some lines of Longfel- 
low’s poem, suggested by this tower, murmured 
over Israel's lips He quoted them uncon- 
sciously, scarcely thinking of their import :— 

“She was a princess’ child, 
I but a Viking wild, 
And, though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded!” 

After he had said them, he thought of their 
application and turned so suddenly to gaze into 
his companion’s face that he caught upon it the 
Jook which, at that instant, it wore undisguis- 
edly. The proud, fair, delicate face, usually 
so reserved in its expression, was rosy and 
glowing with a fond, tender, loving, yearning 
look, which betrayed her whole soul to him. 
A great wave of rapture surged through his 
being, sending the blood in a flame to his face. 

‘Belle! Belle! you love me as I do you! 
Yet I was so miserable last evening ; I thought 
you derided me! Ihave been wretched so 
long—oh, for weeks and months! I loved you 
80; I could not fly from my own unhappiness! 
Like the silly moth, I allowed myself to be 
consumed. I did not venture to believe that 
you would—that you could—O Belle, how I 
have misjudged you, and how heavenly happy 
Iam! I knew, in truth, that we were mates; 
that, except in outward show, I was your equal ; 
a man with a mind and a heart large enough to 
appreciate you—to worship you—to develop all 
that was best in you! not a finified lady’s 
man, Belle, like—but ah! since you love me, 
why mention what has made me so intolerably 
miserable?’’ The hand he had grasped gave a 
little twitch and withdrew itself. 

Israel paused a moment, tried to look in the 
now averted face, and went on :— 

‘You do love me, Belle? oh, say so in words! 
Tell me, my sweet, that you care more for the 
manthanthe money. Like the princess’ daugh- 
ter, you can give up all for me? The Viking 
built this tower for his lady’s bower; she sat 
here and watched his ship on the blue sea as he 
went and came. Men and women loved in 
those days! My darling, tell me, in words, 
that I may truly know it, that you, too, can 
accept meas Iam. It may not be love ina 
round tower, Belle, like the fierce Viking’s, but 


it will be love in a cottage. Say that it will, 
my Belle ?”’ 
No answer. The roses of love and passion 


had faded from her cheeks. The spell, the 
glamour of the place and time passed away; 
when he alluded to De Cordova as he did, 
though he spoke no more, she recalled all that 
was due to her uncle and herself—she remem- 
bered the yachting party and what would pro- 
bably come of it. Although her heart was 


bursting to throw itself upon this man’s breast, 
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she was not -eapable of the sacrifice. It was a 
terrible moment of indecision with her. 

Lovers are proverbially awkward when they 
attempt to put their feelings into words. Israel 
could scribble poems and write eloquent pas- 
sages glowing with sentiment ; now desperate, 
confused, beginning to doubt and to fear, he 
only stammered again :— 

“Tell me, Belle, that you can be satisfied 
with ‘love in a cottage?’ ”’ 

At that she raised her pale face, trying to 
smile, ‘I can, Israel,’”’ she said, ‘‘ but it must 
be a Newport cottage!” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE most exacting mistress might be satis- 
fied with a Newport cottage. Israel felt. as if 
the ‘“‘white hand’ had struck him a blow in 
the face. 

“That includes,’ he said, slowly, “‘ wine- 
cellar, ice-house, stables, liveries—an income 
anywhere from twenty thousand to an hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year.’’ 

“Yes, and a yacht,”’ she added. 

If the Round Tower had crumbled into dust 
in one brief moment, it would not have been a 
more real and tangible ruin than that of the 
“airy fabric of a dream” which crumbled in 
the young man’s breast. The birds trilled, the 
children laughed, the long streamers of the 
Virginia creeper waved in the morning sun- 
shine, but in his soul was only a cloud of dust, 
a jarring sound, confusion, hopelessness. He 
arose, after a moment’s silence, and she, also, 
by a simultaneous impulse. 

“T don’t know that Iam sorry that I thought 
better of you than you deserved,’ he said, 
grimly, looking steadfastly into her white face. 
“Tf it isa triumph to you to think of having 
made me say it, pray enjoy your success. I 
have offered you a man’s love, but if you prefer 
the yacht, and the champagne, and the gold 
buttons, it is not for me to seek to elevate your 
taste. I dare say you can find your way home 
without my assistance, and so, if you will ex- 
cuse my further attendance, I will bid you 
good-morning and good-by !” 

“Why, Israel,” she murmured, faintly, “‘ you 
are not’’-— But he was gone. 

She stood still, looking after him, as he 
strode through the park and out upon the 
street. No, he did not even look back. The 
pavement rang beneath his haughty heel. She 
forgot the cut of his coat, and the tie of his 
cravat ; she only saw that he moved and looked 
like aking Then her cheeks began to burn 
with indignation at the rude words he had ad- 
dressed to her. 

‘“‘Tmpertinent—clodhopper !’’ she murmured, 
angrily, and then she burst into tears. 

She cried alike from mortification and from 
an aching sense of loneliness and desertion 
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which came upon her. She was obliged to tie 
the new veil over her face before she left the 
park. 

At dinner that afternoon, Uncle Abrain 
wondered what had become of his boy Israel, 
of whom he was growing rather fond. Belle 
blushed guiltily, but said nothing, until she 
found her uncle alone in the library, as she 
passed through to the parlor, where Mr. De 
Cordova was waiting to escort her to his yacht. 
She kept the young gentleman waiting a few 
moments while she bent over her guardian’s 
chair, whispering in his ear :— 

“Tam afraid Israel has gone back West.” 

“Why?” much astonished. 

*O uncle, it is my fault, Isuppose! I hope 
you will not be angry with me. Indeed, I 
never thought—I never meant” — 

** What ?’’ 

“*That he should ask me to marry him. And 
when I said ‘No,’ he got right up and left me. 
He bade me good-by, and he walked off in the 
direction of the depot, so I’m afraid—he’s 
gone.’”’ 

“Marry you! Why, the foolish boy has not 
a dollar in the world! I dare say he expected 
me to take care of you both. Ha! very con- 
venient; very cool, upon my word. I thought 
he had more pride—more self-es’’— 

*O uncle, he has pride! I don’t think he 
meant to speak. His feelings betrayed him. 
I’m sosorry! I like himeverso much. But, 
of course, uncle, you would not wish me to— 
to”’— 

She spoke with hesitation, stammering and 
coloring. He looked up sharply, his head 
thrown back on the cushions of his easy-chair, 
into the beautiful, flushed face, so fair, so em- 
barrassed. 

“You are quite right, Belle. I should not 
wish you to encourage Israel Van Orton. I 
am perfectly overwhelmed at his audacity. I 
am glad he has had the good sense to leave us. 
If you had chosen him, child, I should have 
left you both to make your way in the world 
as you best could.” That was all that Belle 
wished confirmed. She had expected it, but, 
until certain, she had still cherished a lingering 
thought of a certain sweet possibility. ‘‘If 
you were speaking of the young gentleman in 
the parlor, now, my dear child, there would be 
some sense in it. His father and I were refer- 
ring to it last evening, and we are both well 
pleased. Adolph De Cordova is a fit match 
for my extravagant, handsome pet. He can 
indulge her pretty, fastidious tastes to her 
heart’s content. You will be one of the queens 
of New York society, my dear. I taink Israel 
must have been a little insane.’’ 

“So do I, uncle; insanely absurd, at least. 
But I thought I must tell you, so that you 
would understand in future”— 


“Of course! You did just right. And now 
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I’m afraid Adolph will be impatient. There 
are others waiting with him, you know.” 

“Yes, uncle. Farewell, then, till ten to- 
night! Take care of yourself, my old darling, 
will you?’’ 

The fair face bent over him for a hasty kiss, 
the fair figure glided out of the room, and the 
next instant Belle was greeting Mr. De Cor- 
dova with a slightly conscious, delicious air of 
welcome which brought a glow of pleasure to 
his features. She was looking her loveliest. 
No one would have guessed that she had wept 
passionate tears of bitter regret that very day. 
The only trace they had left was in the darker 
lustre of her deep blue eyes, and the brighter 
flush on her delicate cheeks. De Cordova, a 
great critic of ladies’ dresses and manners, 
could find no fault with her costume, her be- 
havior, or her good looks. His mind was 
made up. 

Belle Van Orton had a charming afternoon 
and evening. Lovely weather, gay company, 
sweet music, a swift-sailing vessel, a delectable 
supper, a rosy sunset, a silver moonrise, a 
lover stealing a few whispered words in her 
ear, pressing her hand, demanding an answer, 
while the sound of the Strauss waltz mingled 
with the dash of the sea and preventing others 
from overhearing them—was not this enough 
to render it memorably charming? Did she 
think of her Cousin Israel speeding along in 
the dusty cars, alone, wretched, during all 
those hours of enchantment? Let us hope 
not, since she returned from that excursion the 
betrothed bride of another. 

As Adolph kissed her, for the first time, un- 
der the perfumed darkness of the vines which 
wreathed the bow-window, as he said ‘‘Good- 
night!’ after reaching home from the yacht, 
Israel Van Orton, far away in New York, 
homeless and friendless, was stepping under a 
street-lamp to examine the contents of his lean 
wallet. 

“Six dollars, twenty-five cents,’’ he muttered, 
returning the purse to his pocket. “Not a 
large capital, but it must do.”’ 

He walked along until he came in front of 
his uncle’s city residence on the Fifth Avenue. 
He looked up at the darkened windows, think- 
ing of the mad, happy, wickedly-idle hours he 


‘had passed there, held from work and from 


attainment by the light touch of a heartless 
girl. 

The old housekeeper was in charge of the 
place. Israel knew that she would gladly 
give him his room and his meals, as he was a 
favorite of hers. But he had resolved to accept 
no further favor from those who bestowed it 
as a charity rather than a hospitality. Better 
starvation, or a bed in the station-house, if it 
came to that, than the magnificent alms of his 
uncle. With one great sigh which he could 
not repress, he left the house behind him, still 
wandering on, without an aim, until he found 
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himself in front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
staring up at the clock. 

Ten o’clock. Time to be looking for a bed. 
He turned and strolled into the rotunda. What 
fate led him he could never tell, as he did not 
expect to take lodgings in that expensive 
house. It was partly the force of habit, and 
partly, it may be, because it looked so busy 
and brilliant in there, and he was feeling so 
lost and desolate. He was quite well known 
to the clerks, servants, and habitués of the 
lower floor, as it had been Abram Van Orton’s 
custom to call in there for a chat with his 
friends—the bankers and brokers of Wall 
Street—when he was in the city, and Israel 
had been his frequent companion. Indeed, 
Israel had been in their midst so often that he 
quite understood their peculiar jargon, although 
he had never in his life transacted a stroke of 
business. He had listened to De Cordova, 
senior, enlightening his uncle as to operations 
in which he had made his thousands in a lump, 
until he was as thoroughly posted as a man 
without experience could be. He had often 
felt himself capable of those master-strokes of 
the born financiers, but how operate without 
capital? 

Now, as he entered, he found many of the 
old veterans of the street and ’Change still at 
their posts. Some had run up from Long 
Branch, or down from Newport, or back from 
Saratoga, to refresh themselves by an evening 
of the habitual excitement. Even the languor 
of August could not entirely abate that fever 
of speculation which was their only life to 
many of them. At least half-a-dozen now 
spoke to Istmel, asking eagerly if his uncle 
were back,‘ or when he would be. To his 
surprise he found Adolph’s father earnestly 
talking to a group of choice spirits. The old 
gentleman had come from Newport by the 
morning train, and was staying for a day or 
two at the Fifth Avenue. He did not perceive 
Israel, who avoided him, and finally paused in 
the shadow of a column, against which he 
leaned, weary and forlorn. Two men on the 
other side of the pillar were engaged in a close 
conversation, carried on in sharp semi-whis- 
pers. They paid no attention to the young 
man, nor he to them, although he had recog- 
nized one of them as a grain-operator, well 
known at the Exchange. Presently the word 
“‘Chicago”’ was repeated so often that Israel 
unconsciously began to listen. He did not in- 
tend to play eaves-dropper, nor was the subject 
of the slightest interest tohim. Yet it grew 
upon him until he found himself listening 
eagerly to every word, without reflection as to 
the propriety of such a proceeding. A boy 
came from the telegraph office of the building 
with a message for them written in cypher. 
They seized it quickly and sent him away, 
telling him to return in fifteen minutes for an 
answer which they would have ready. They 





read the telegram and discussed it in eager, 
excited whispers. ‘‘ Wheat,” ‘corner,’ ‘*Chi- 
cago,’”’ “immense thing,” ‘‘we’ll do it;’’ and 
then they discussed how they would do it. Is- 
rael heard every word. His heart throbbed, 
his ears burned, his lips were compressed. 
The boy came for the message, and the two 
arch-plotters went off with him to see that it 
was carefully and immediately transmitted. 

For about five minutes Israel remained mo- 
tionless, thinking harder and faster than ever 
before. His brain ached. He knew all that 
those men were about to do as well as they 
knewit. He had not listened purposely. The 
matter had forced itself upon him, like the 
friendly hand of a stranger thrusting fortune 
into a beggar’s cap. He could take advantage 
of the disclosures which he had overheard with- 
out in the least harming the gentlemen who 
had planned the “corner.” They would make 
their quarter of a million all the same. His 
little venture, based on their scheme, would in 
no way injure them. But was the transaction 
strictly honest? Ah, Israel Van Orton! when 
you go into Wall Street to make a fortune ina 
day, you will have to lay aside the most deli- 
cate of your scruples. There was no positive 
dishonesty about it. These men were going to 
compel a rise in wheat. Israel knew very 
well that every laborer who ate his well-earned 
loaf would have to pay more for it on account 
of this unnecessary and unrighteous rise, and 
had he the power, he would have crushed it 
out of life ina moment. But, since he could 
not prevent it, he resolved that he would 
benefit by it. Oh, if he had money now! 
Money by which tomake money! Nevermind; 
his uncle’s name was a power. He eould get 
three days’ credit of the brokers, and that was 
all he wanted. 

On the strength of this belief he ordered a 
room at the hotel, and went to bed, to passa 
restless night. The following morning, at the 
earliest hour at which business opened, he was 
striding along Wall Street to the office of the 
broker whom he had selected for his venture. 
The florid, healthy young Westerner looked as 
pale, nervous, and haggard as the rest of the 
crowd. By means of his name, and a letter of 
introduction from the great De Cordova, which 
he had boldly asked for at breakfast—along 
with five thousand dollars which he had bor- 
rowed from the same gentleman with an auda- 
city which astonished himself—he got along 
without the slightest trouble. Using his five 
thousand dollars as a margin, he instructed his 
broker to buy, before noon, all the wheat he 
could. The man caught the spirit of the thing 
—comprehended that something was ‘‘up”’— 
and went beyond even his principal’s orders. 
He knew, and so did Israel, who was on hand, 
that a cautious and wealthy speculator was 
trying to buy up the market, in company with 
an operator from Chicago, not unknown in 
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New York. Others had not particularly no- 
ticed or commented on the actions of these two 
gentlemen ; but Israel watched them with eagle 
eyes, and what they did that he ordered his 
broker todo. After a time the two began to 





watch him and to wonder at him. They did 
not like the fingers of a stranger in their pie ; 
but as they saw no way of preventing it, they 
were obliged to allow the young man to buy all 
the wheat he could get. Not being a member 
of the Exchange, Israel was compelled to stand 
outside ; but, as grain was rather dull, he found 
plenty of sellers. It was a quiet day on Wall 
Street ; even old fellows “up to snuff” did not 
‘discover that anything remarkable had trans- 
pired. 

Israel Van Orton went back to the Fifth 
Avenue after three o’clock, quite dizzy and 
confused—not altogether certain that it was 
himself who was the owner and controller of 
those vast amounts of wheat credited to him. 
His delicious dinner tasted like baked saw- 
dust ; he never drank champagne, as, we infer, 
he would have taken, then, more than was good 
for him ; but heordered a “large cup” of French 
coffee, which had the effect to somewhat steady 
his nerves. Then he wandered off, along the de- 
serted avenue, seeking coolness for his fevered 
face; closed shutters everywhere. The city 
was not very interesting at this season—no 
opera; what shouldhe do? Finally, the sweet, 
solemn music of an organ attracted his ear; he 
was passing a cathedral, where some player 
of more than ordinary skill was thrilling the 
faintly-illuminated spaces with great waves of 
melody. He went in and seated himself ina 
dim corner. The church was cool, and the 
music just what he needed to relax the danger- 
ous strain upon his mental faculties. He rested 
and listened, and remembered how Belle had 
once sat in that. very seat with him, enjoying 
the rare playing. He tried to despise her—to 
be angry with her. But ah! hecouid only think 
of her as she looked at the moment of his self- 
betrayal, when he had turned from gazing at 
the Round Tower to see that soft, warm ex- 
pression upon her beautiful face. 

‘*She does love me! I saw it then! I felt it! 
Dear child! can I blame her that she prizes 


what she is accustomed to? I would be selfish | 
| must keep your room—avoid the sun, hurry, 


—a bear, as she loves to call me—to make trou- 
ble between her and Uncle Abram. If it were 
not for that fine gentleman, De Cordova, I 
could wait in patience. But to think of him— 
he is there this moment, I know he is; his 
moustache waxed, his diamonds corruscating, 
uttering ‘soft nothings’ in his infantile voice. 
They are together half their time. He has every 
advantage! O Belle! Belle! Belle!’’ Not very 
dignified in poor Israel; but, pray, who is al- 
ways dignified in his style of thinking? ‘And 
she flung his yacht in my face!’’ quite a heavy 
fling, we must acknowledge. 

Another restless night—the third—followed 
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bya long, long day, in which there was nothing 
todo. Israel had only to wait~hardest of all 
tasks to set his impatience. He was down on 
Wall Street during business hours ; but he trans- 
acted no business. Men who wanted to buy 
wheat began to understand that there was none 
in market; late in the day the price began to 
go up. The two chief operators kept quiet ; 
so did their humble follower. On the second 
morning wheat had gone up ten cents on a 
bushel; in the afternoon, twelve. There was 
a good deal of excitement,-and a rumor of “a 
corner’ ran up and down. Israel now thought 
best to sell out, leaving the others to do what 
they pleased ; twelve cents satisfied him. He 
sold out his whole purchase, paid his broker 
his per centage, returned De Cordova, senior, 
his five thousand dollars, and deposited seventy 
thousand dollars in the Atlantic Bank to his 
own credit, as his share of the profits. 

‘There!’ muttered Israel, as he came down 
the steps with the certificates of deposit in his 
memorandum-book, ‘‘ there is the corner-stone 
of the cottage laid; and it shall be a Newport 
cottage.’”’ 

In a radiant, rapturous mood he returned 
to his hotel. Stopping at the news-stand, he 
was impelled to purchase a copy of a certain 
paper whose calling it was to keep its readers 
posted in ali events in the fashionable world. 
According tothe modest usages of the day, there 
was a Iong list of ‘“‘engagements.”’ His quick 
eye, scanning the list, lighted upon two names 
—Adoiph De Cordova and Belle Van Orton. 
The paper dropped from his trembling hand, 
and was wafted away by a puff of wind ; his 
eyes grew dim and fiery hot—thewlood rushed 
to his brain—for a time all wasa blank. When 
he recovered consciousness he was on his bed 
in his room, assiduously attended by two or 
three members of the Exchange and a physi- 
cian. That he was Abram Van Orton’s nephew 
assured him this attention. 

“The heat,” he murmured, ashamed of the 
cause of his illness. 

“Yes; coup de soleil,”” murmured the doctor. 

“But Iam better now?” anxiously. 

“Well, my dear sir, we hope so, certainly. 
But not out of danger. I must prescribe abso- 
lute quiet—no excitement of any kind. You 


fatigue, or mental worry for some time to 
come.”’ 

His friends wanted to telegraph to his uncle ; 
but Israel peremptorily forbade that. 

“I know that it is nothing serious. I am 
willing to remain quiet, since the doctor orders 
it. Engage a servant to attend upon me, if you 
think necessary. I shall do well enough. No 
need to alarm Uncle Abram; he is enjoying 
himself.” 

The next morning Israel found himself weak, 
with his mind somewhat confused ; concluding 


' that it was best to obey his physician, he kept 
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his room a week. The good doctor said and 
thought that his patient had overheated him- 
self; the patient knew that he had over-excited 
himself. The strain of that novel experiment 
in Wall Street, following upon the blow his 
sensibilities had received in Newport, was more 
dangerous than he had been aware of, poorly 
preparing him for the last, most deadly wound 
to his hopes. Altogether, he nearly succumbed. 
His splendid constitution enabled him to rally 
sooner than many could have done. 

During these long days of enforced rest he 
had opportunity for reflection upon the past 
and future. He keenly regretted his wheat 
speculation. Viewing the transaction in the 
light of an inquiring conscience it showed to 
him as something wrong, and even, in a mea- 
sure, dishonorable. If those rascally operators, 
for their individual profit, had increased the 
price of bread, it did not excuse him for dab- 
bling in the sticky pool. He was disgusted 
with himself and his too easily won money. It 
occurred to him that it was a fair punishment, 
his being disappointed in the purpose for which 
he had been so fierce to obtain wealth. He 
‘vowed a vow, and kept it with an equal 
mind,’”’ never again to engage in illegitimate 
speculation. By the time he was able to go 
about the streets again, the weather was con- 
siderably cooler, and the city had begun to 
brighten up and wear the busy September as- 
pect. 

Israel paid a big bill at the Fifth Avenue, and 
took a room at a moderately-expensive private 
boarding-house. He now spent much time in 
long excursions into the suburbs, branching out 
in every direction over Long Island, New Jer- 
sey, and Harlem. He was trying to heal the 
pain in his heart by communion with the beau- 
tiful spirit of nature, drinking her fresh air, 
admiring her gorgeous tints. But this was not 
all. At the same time, he was developing that 
talent for business which had so long lain idle, 
smothered under a mass of sentiment and 
ideality. He was looking at real estate—com- 
paring the advantages of this with that location 
—iaking bimself familiar with prices, present 
and prospective. Whenever he was fully satis- 
fied that the land offered was in a locality where 
it must increase in value by the force of sur- 
rounding circumstances, there he invested his 
money. This was legitimate speculation; and 
he took honest pleasure in feeling that he was 
not only increasing his own resources but doing 
solid good to the neighborhood by spending 
money in its midst and improving it. Not very 
romantic, all this, eh? 

The very soul of romance, we assure you, my 
pretty young lady—the foundation, good and 
substantial, of one of those castles-in-the-air, 
which you build in your imagination. 

Before the first of October Israel had invested 
sixty thousand dollars in various thriving locali- 








ties; the remaining ten thousand he reserved 
for emergencies. 

Meantime, some highly important changes 
had occurred in Newport. 

About the time of Israel’s wheat speculation, 
De Cordova, senior, whom we have mentioned 
as visiting the city, became interested in a stock 
operation which concerned a well-known rail- 
road. The history of that operation is well 
known ; but as this is a brief story, we have no 
space for particulars which do not make it now 
intelligible. Suffice to say, for once the cun- 
ning, cool, expert millionaire was disappointed 
in his plot; men as sharp as himself got the 
better of him. He lost immensely. He bore 
these great losses with equanimity; they did 
not stagger him, for his wealth was too enor- 
mous. Unfortunately, however, for Abram 
Van Orton, and for the amicable relations of 
the two families, De Cordova—seeking to do 
his friend a great favor—had induced him to 
“go in.”’ Trusting to the experience of the 
great financier, Van Orton had ‘“‘gone in,’”’ be- 
yond his depth, and the result left him floun- 
dering in deep water. He lost over half his 
honestly-accumulated fortune, and was furi- 
ously angry with De Cordova—who was sin- 
cerely sorry, but could not repair the injury. 

A coolness arose between the engaged couple, 
fostered on one side by the father, who did not 
care to have his son marry the woman whose 
prospects his own injudicious advice had so 
narrowed ; and by the uncle, who resented this 
demeanor on the banker’s part. 

The result was, that about a month after the 
first paragraph a second appeared in the so- 
ciety journal, stating that ‘‘We were hasty in 
announcing the engagement of Mr. De Cordova 
with Miss Van Orton. We are requested by 
both parties to state that no such engagement 
exists. Their villag in Newport being con- 
tiguous, and the families on the most intimate 
terms, doubtless gave rise te the rumor,”’ etc., 
in the usual delightful style of such items. 

Israel saw this paragraph, too. It sat him to 
wondering. For five minutes his face burned 
red and his heart throbbed high. Tien he 
forced himself to calmness. 

‘Since she is selfish and heartless, since she 
does not love me well enough to make any 
sacrifice for me, why concern myself about her 
flirtations or engagements ?’’ 

Meantime, Abram Van Orton hastily closed 
his Newport residence, returning to the city to 
attend to his sadly-disturbed affairs. Forsome 
weeks he was on the verge of failure. Israel 
met him on the street one day and asked him 
what was the matter. He was shocked to see 
his uncle so worn, aged, and ill-looking. He 
had heard of his losses through De Cordova, 
but had not thought them so serious. 

‘*My dear uncle, I cannot bear to see you 
looking so unwell. What can I do for you?” 
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*‘Nothing, Israel, nothing! After a life of 
perseverance, industry, prudence, here I am 
in my old days ruined by that shark.”’ 

**Ruined, uncle ?”’ 

“Well, perhaps so. I can’t yet tell. I am 
making every exertion to save myself. I can- 
not tell what the result will be. My affairs 
are in great confusion. I am worn out with 
the business thus forced upon me. At my 
time of life a man cannot endure what would 
have been tolerable to him earlier.’’ 

“True. Look at me, Uncle Abram! See 
how well, strong, broad-shouldered, firm-nerved 
Iam! Iam just the one to takea part of your 
burden on my back. Set me to work. You 
have no idea how good I am at figures; how I 
solve the most complicated problems ; unravel 
the most tangled threads ; what patience, what 
strength I have. Indeed, uncle, I am brag- 
ging, but it is for your benefit. Tryme. Take 
me into your confidence, and let me help 
you.” 

He looked so strong, so earnest, and deter- 
mined, that the weary old man, albeit doubting 
his capacity, and knowing his inexperience, 
felt like allowing him the opportunity. Enough 
said. Abram went with him to his counting- 
room that very morning. His uncle expounded 
to him his whole business, and explained his 
embarrassments. Israel began by lending him 
the ten thousand dollars at his command to pay 
a note due that day. He then set to work to 
unravel, to straighten, to compromise with 
creditors, to invent ways of getting money. 
All day long and late into the nights, for 
weeks and weeks, he taxed his young vigor 
and his keen brain in his uncile’s behalf. It 
was not altogether for Abram that he so toiled. 
lt was for Belle. The sweet and secret con- 
sciousness that he was saving her from poverty 
—preventing the failure qvhich would have 
dragged her down with her guardian—was the 
stimulus which upheld him. His efforts were 
rewarded beyond his hopes. Not only did his 
wit, his labor, ingenuity, and cool, clear-headed 
calculations, prevent the threatened failure, 
but they went farther, and helped Abram Van 
Orton on to his feet again. 

His importing business proved unusually 
profitable that season, so that altogether, before 
Christmas the old man found himself restored 
to ease of mind, prosperous, with a fair pros- 
pect of making good a portion of his losses. 
He well knew how much he owed to his 
nephew. He felt, too, that he could not give 
nim up. Israel wished to leave him as sogn as 
his affairs were in order, but Abram would not 
consent. 

“‘T shall never again be the man of business 
I was. I feel it. You must be the brains of 
the concern. Come, Israel, I will pay you a 
liberal salary for your services, and, after a 
time, as soon as the firm will bear it, I will 
take you in as partner.” 





All this time Israel never hinted to his uncle 
that he had made that lucky venture on Wall 
Street, nor that he had invested the means 
thus acquired in large plots of improving 
grounds in the city suburbs. Yielding to his 
uncle’s entreaties, and feeling that he was 
really needed, he accepted the responsible po- 
sition offered him. Urged by gratitude, Abram 
overlooked the danger of renewing the intimacy 
between the young couple, and offered Israel 
a home in his house. 

The young man had the strength of character 
to refuse it. Not once in all this time did he 
even call at his uncle’s residence. His pride 
and self-respect were stronger than Belle Van 
Orton had power to break. As for the girl, 
the less she saw of him the more she thought 
of him. Her uncle was prone to talk much of 
Israel. Cunningly, without the old man’s per- 
ceiving her intense interest in the subject, she 
drew from him every particular of hisnephew’s 
conduct, so that she knew to whom she owed 
her present safety—that proud, social position 
which was dear as life to her. 

“To think that we should owe it to him!’’ 
she softly murmured. 

And every day she thanked her stars that her 
affair with De Cordova was “off.” In vain 
that young gentleman strove to make his peace 
with her. He had been in no way to blame 
for their misunderstanding ; was sincerely and 
deeply in love, and earnestly desired to make 
the proud, elegant creature, whom he so much 
admired, his wife. But she began to read her 
own heart, and to understand that it could 
never rest satisfied with a De Cordova. 

No, Israel would not even eat Christmas 
dinner with them. 

“IT have my reasons, uncle. Perhaps you 
know them. Whether you door not, I remain 
fixed in my determination to avoid your house. 
When I can enter it as your equal in every re- 
spect, 1 may come—not before.”’ 

The old man looked upon the young one 
with increasing regard. He honored his self- 
respect, even as he did his business attain- 
ments. 

““By Jove, Belle, my girl!’ he burst forth, 
in relating the invitation and answer to his 
niece, ‘“‘I came near clapping him on the back 
and telling him that he was more than my 
equal. He grows like a son to me. I can’t 
bear this false barrier much longer. What do 
you say, little one? Would you much object 
if I should adopt him also, and divide my little 
property equally between you two? I feel 
greatly moved todoso. He is my main reli- 
ance now-a-days. Hey, child? You do not 
speak. Selfish?’’ 

Belle, whose. glance had sought the floor, 
and who had remained silent, now raised her 
eyes to his face. They were shining with 
tears, and a rose had suddenly bloomed on 
either cheek. 
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*Uncle,”’ she said, ‘‘you could not suit me 
better.” 

““Well, well, chit, time enough. We’ll think 
it over.”” 

The matter was not mentioned again imme- 
diately. Israel worked in the store early and 
late. His services were acknowledged by all 
concerned to be as valuable as they were cheer- 
fully rendered. He was very busy, but he 
found time, in his own quiet little room, of 
evenings, to read many noble books, to think 
good thoughts, and even to write some tasteful 
articles for the magazines. And all the time 
he was growing in mental stature to match his 
physical. He went twice a week to the opera, 
or to some classical concert. His taste in mu- 
sic was fine and critical. Belle learned of this 
habit of his, and as the winter wore away she 
often sought the places which she believed he 
would attend; not to listen to the music, but 
to catch a glimpse of her once despised cousin. 
Here she often beheld him ata distance, no- 
blest-looking man of the assemblage—a hero 
among pigmies. The duties of life, as well as 
the indulgence of his mere ideal cravings, were 
carving beautiful lines on his once too-unformed 
features. He was growing as refined as he had 
ever been handsome. A little careless in dress, 
impatient of trifling observances, but a gentle- 
man at heart. 

It occurred more than once, that when Belle’s 
eyes were fixed upon him, in these public places, 
he would suddenly encounter their earnest 
glance. Then a cold bow would be inter- 
changed. Perhaps his color would rise—not 
hers. Immediately she would turn away and 
engage in animated flirtation with the nice 
young men certain to be fluttering about her, 
singing their wings in the blaze. Then Israel 
would decide that she was too vain, too heart- 
less, too light for him ; and his heart would ache 
with a mad longing, as he furtively watched 
the golden head, the sweet, sweet face, the fair 
form draped in all the witching bewilderments 
of lace, and silk, and jewels, which men cannot 
describe but vaguely admire. 

Thus time passed on until, in February, eame 
the anniversary day of Israel’s first visit to New 
York. He went to his room early that after- 
noon, and sat looking drearily out upon the 
dreary street. Only one short year, and yet, 
how much had been accomplished! More, 
even, than his sanguine dreams had painted. 
Work, position, the esteem cf men, and compe- 
tence were his already. What more was there 
to look for? 

What more? Alas! all that he had gained 
was dust and ashes, if with them he could not 
also have the love of the woman whom he loved. 
He thought of her, until it seemed that he must 
arise and seek her. All the little blemishes of 
her character—faults of circumstance they 
were—disappeared in the glow of his feeling. 
While he hesitated—making an effort to resist 
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the cry of his heart—there was a knock at the 
door, and a servant handed ina note. 

He took the dainty missive in his fingers, 
gazing stupidly at it, as the girl closed the door. 
He knew the handwriting, and this recognition 
was what made him so eager yet so loath to 
break the seal. 

It was from her, but what could be its cha- 
racter? Finally, with quivering touch he tore 
it apart, and read :— 


Cousin IsRAEL: To-day is an anniversar 
day ; do you remember it? Well, uncle and 
have made a little feast for six o’clock, and I 
invite you to it. Understand, you are the only 
guest ; it isin your honor. Since a lady makes 
the advance, you can hardly play your favorite 
part of ‘“‘bear’’ and repel it. We shall expect 
you. And—Israel—I Love changed my mind 
about the absolute necessity of a Newport cot- 
tage. People can be happy without them! If 
you are still of the same mind, you will not 
delay to come and tell me so. BELLE. 


He read this over twenty times, more or less, 
standing there, dazed bees humming in his 
ears, sparks flying from his eyes. Finally he 
calmed down and looked at his watch. It was 
five o’clock. He dressed hurriedly, in his best 
clothes, including a pair of lavender gloves; 
and as he went out, and walked up the street, 
he bought an exquisite white moss-rose nestled 
in heliotrope, for his buttonhole. 

When the footman showed him into his un- 
cle’s parlor he found Belle there alone. The’ 
room was brilliantly lighted, and she was di- 
vinely dressed, looking too radiant for earth, 
her lover thought; lovely, but oh, so pale! She 
stood, with downcast eyes, motionless. She 
had risen with the purpose of going to meet 
him; but she thought of the bold, over-explicit 
note, and her courage failed her. Pale! why, 
she was rosy—one burning blush. 

And he—he took her proffered hand—he 
stammered; when, all at once, restraint was 
over, and his heart had had its say :— 

‘Belle, God bless you, my heart’s darling! 
I knew you better than you knew yourself! 
Always womanly, my own sweet Belle! How 
your little true heart must have ached when 
you tried to make it go wrong.”’ 

** Ah, that it did, Israel! It has given me so 
much trouble, that—for the sake of peace—I 
am ready to do anything ; even to live in a log 
cabin, if that be the style of cottage you furnish 
me!” and she smiled, daring, at last, to look 
him in the face. 

A heavenly half hour followed upon this 
beginning; then Uncle Abram came in, and 
Israel came forward with Belle clinging to his 
hand. 

“Uncle Abram, Belle has concluded that she 
can be happy with love in é cottage. We are 
going to be married.”’ 

‘Without my consent ?’’ 

“If you will not give it.” 

‘You are determined ?”’ 
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**Yes,’’ from both. 

‘‘Then, Belle Van Orton, I disinherit you.’’ 
‘Very well, uncle,” clinging closer to Israel. 
‘‘And I give all to Israel that I take from 
you. And my blessing to both of you;’’ and 
he wiped away a tear—stage fashion. 

‘*She shall keep all her own,” said Israel, 
stoutly. ‘She will need it for pin money; I 
know her extravagant habits. I can do for 
myself, thank you, uncle. Ths is all I ask 
from you,” and he lifted the little ‘‘ white 
hand.”’ 

Then the summons came, and the three went 
down to dinner. Belle had taken the liberty of 
ordering it and inviting Israel. It was a feast 
of the daintiest, fit for such an occasion. Need- 
less to say that all enjoyed it. 

In May they were married. In June they 
visited Newport; and then, for the first time, 
Israel confessed that he had repurchased the 
villa which his uncle had been obliged to sell. 
The new-married pair passed the summer in it, 
experiencing all the bliss of ‘‘ Love in a Cot- 
tage.’” 


>> 
> 


CONSTANCY. 


BY M. SINCLAIR. 





Two lovers, in their trysting place, 

Sat ‘neath an elm whose branches trace 

Shadowy forms of wild unrest, 

Weird phantoms on the ocean’s breast ; 
* Where restless waters ebb and flow, 

At times with murmur soft and low, 

Then wildly beat their walls of stone, 

Filling the air with ceaseless moan. 


Earnest the words the lovers said ; 
Fervent the solemn vows they made ; 
Long must their weary parting be, 

By countless miles of heaving sea; 

And long in foreign lands his feet 
Through weird hall, through wild retreat, 
Must wander e’er again they trace 

The pathway to the trysting place. 


With eager look, and burning word, 
He spoke the love that in him stirred ; 
He pledged undying constancy, 

While parted by the restless sea. 

For her, he sought to conquer fame ; 
For her, he sought an honored name; 
For her, alone, for wealth he strove ; 
For her, his first, his only love. 


And she—the language of her eyes 
Spoke plainer than her low replies, 

For mirrored in their depths there shone 
A soul that lived for him alone. 

They parted—and the glist’ning sheen 
Of ocean’s waters rolled between ; 

And seasons came, and seasons went, 
With fitful joy and sadness blent. 


And daily to the trysting place 

A maiden came of angel grace ; 

The gleaming of whose sunny hair 
Seemed like the suglight hidden there ; 
Whose soul shone through her hazel eyes, 
Like shadowed glimpse of Paradise— 
Each day she came, and watched the sea 
Rolling its blue waves ceaselessly. 





She came with slow and weary feet, 
Seeking again the shaded seat ; 

And watched with eager, longing eye, 
The white sails glinting ’gainst the sky. 
At times some stately ship would glide 
In vision full upon the tide, 

And she saw a busy, crowded throng 
Swept on the ocean’s breast along: 


And wondered, with a sudden start 

Of throbbing pain within her heart, 

If each who passed her with the wind 
Had left a breaking heart behind? 

And he, in all her dreams, was there— 
She breathed his name in ev’ry prayer— 
She prayed her God, in bitter pain, 

To bring him back to her again. 


He conquered ; and where’er he went 
Applause and adoration blent ; 

And love was beamed from lustrous eyes 
That mocked the depths of eastern skies. 
His love he gave to others now; 
Forgotten was his early vow; 

Forgotten was the weeping maid 

Who by those far-off waters strayed. 


He loved each new, each lovely face; 
Forgotten was the trysting place 

Where came the maiden, as of yore, 

And waited on the ocean’s shore, 

And prayed her God, in agony, 

To bring her love from o’er the sea, 

Whose waves swept on with ceaseless moans, 
And mocked her prayers with hollow tones. 


There came a change; no longer now 
Do laurelled honors deck his brow; 

But deep disgrace and burning shame, 
Where once was honor, love, and fame ; 
And eyes whose azure depths had stirred 
With pleasure at his slightest word, 
Looked coldly on, nor knew the face 
That passed them in his deep disgrace. 


His cheek grew wan; his sunken eye 
Turned fondly to his native sky; 
With aching heart and falt’ring feet, 
He sought once more the old retreat ; 
Weary of honor, fame, and pelf, 
And, oh! so wearied of himself, 

He came to rest, and watch the sea 
Beating its mad waves constantly. 


The maiden saw him sitting there, 

And thanked her God for answered prayer; 
Recked not the deep disgrace and shame 
That ever clung around his name ; 

Forgave him all those years of pain, 

And gave him all her love again; 

Cheered his sad heart with loving tone, 
Forgetting in his woes her own. 


<> 





Licut oN A Dark SuBsecT.—How often a 
sound night’s sleep changes our feelings to- 
wards those who differ from us! And how 
cautious, after this experience, should we be 
in our hasty, ill-digested denunciations of the 
conduct and opinions of others! 

DiIscoNTENT.—Man is the victim of discon- 
tent. He either looks for happiness in his recol- 
lections of the past, or seeks it in the brilliant 
visions which his fancy has created of futurity ; 
whereas the present should be the moment of 
enjoyment and preparation for the future. 
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GROWING OLD. 


Nort like a tiger at a bound, nor yet likea 
confessed foe met honestly in the open and 
conquering by fair means in a fair fight; but 
like a thief in the night, silent, stealthy, unper- 
ceived, creeping on by unmarked degrees, and 
at each step carrying a point and gaining an 
advantage, comes Old Age, that dreadful enemy 
to men, that pitiless harbinger of disease and 
death. And, however gallant our resistance 
may be, however resolute our intention of with- 
standing to the last, and dying victorious over 
age if comquered by death, we are overcome in 
theend. Year by year we lose ground steadily 
when once the Rubicon is passed and the war 
between our youth and Time has begun; and 
we never get it back. The first gray hair is the 
first flag of triumph which the enemy unfarls ; 
the first undeniable wrinkle is the first breach 
made in the outworks, irreparable and even 
widening ; and nothing can bring down the first 
or build up the second again. Crafty appli- 
ances may conceal the damage done, but they 
do not change the fact. Not a fortune spent 
in the costliest hair dyes ever made by chemist 
and barber in concert, can restore the lost gold, 
or turn those silver tresses back to their original 
blackness. They can make a good pretence, just 
as lacquer can make base metal look like fine 
gold. But the reality remains. The core of 
your fine gold is, in spite of polish and color, 
only base metal; and Old Age is not cheated 
of the substantiality of bis victory because dyes 
and paints fashion out a youthful vizard, which 
in the beginning of things can make the false 
appear the true. Underneath the glossy flat- 
tery of the dye are the silver streaks from 
which age has banished the color of youth ; un- 
derneath the fair surface made up of paint and 
powder lies the reality of seams and puckers, 
which are the finger marks of Time—of crow’s 
feet trodden thick about the eyes, of furrows 
ploughed deep across the brow, and channels 
cut and scored round about the‘lips. Age can 
afford to laugh at my lady’s clever devices for 
his disguise. They arrest nothing, if they seem 
to stop all, and only delay the moment of pub- 
lic surrender by a few months at best. Those 
rouge pots and crystal vials of blanc de perle do 
not constitute the bloom of youth, though they 
say they do; and what is more, they soon show 
that they are of art, not nature. Theyare like 
the crossed straws laid across the road to arrest 
the progress of the witch, and which never did 
arrest it. They only make a feint of holding 
the way, while the witch steals on quietly and 
irresistibly, as a mist steals over the mountain 
side, as darkness. creeps across the face of the 
earth when the sun has gone down. As time 
goes on, the enemy becomes too strong even 
for the bravest pretences of art and science to 
mask his works. Dye becomes patent; rouge 








and blanc de perle deceive no one but the wearer 
thereof; pads and stays, puffings and pinch- 
ings, are of no more effect in giving mundness 
to the ‘‘ruckle of bones’’ to which that ungal- 
lant Time has reduced Hebe, or in keeping down 
the monstrous load of flesh which the former 
sylph now carriés, panting, than the galvanic 
battery has power to make the dead bird fly 
and seek its mate. Ruddle on the cheeks does 
not give the lost lustre of youth to the dim and 
swollen eyes; enamel, though laid on with a 
trowel, does not brace up the loose flesh nor 
give back the soft roundness of the young 
throat, nor pare off the superfluity of skin that 
hangs from the broadening jowl. No artificial 
support can bring swiftness to the tottering 
steps or straightness to the failing knees. Year 
by year the enemy waxes stronger, and the 
pretence work grows more transparent; till at 
last the supreme moment comes, when the flag 
has to be struck, and the surrender formally 
made—when the former belle, the old-time 
beau, has perforce to confess to the march of 
time, and the ravages committed on the way. 
Some, however, fight on to the end, and never 
surrender, even when beaten on all points. 
They go to the grave, trodden down by Old 
Age only, dying because the machine is fairly 
worn out, but convinced that their youthful 
disguise was never seen through, and that the 
enemy had been held at bay to the last—in ap- 
pearance. But what miserable creatures those 
are who go on with their pretence work to the 
end! They are more like marionettes than 
human beings, and forego all the advantages 
of one state, while losing all the beauty of the 
other. Neither young in fact nor oldin dignity, 
they are nowhere in the ranks of humanity. 
The youthful laugh at them, and will have 
none of them ; and they will not join the corps 
of the aged, where they belong. They put 
themselves to absolute torture to keep up the 
semblance of the state they have lost, but they 
do not keep it up; and the torture goes for no- 
thing, save to the increase of the ridicule they 
cultivate so diligently. One meets them about 
the world, and one shudders involuntarily as 
one watches them. Living lessons are they to 
the young, who, however, think, in the pleni- 
tude of their strength and the pride of their 
beauty, that they can never come to be as old 
as these miserable antediluvians! Or, if such 
a miracle could be worked, then that they will 
be wiser, not to speak of brighter and better 
preserved ; and that they will be always more 
beautiful, because more natural. And noteven 
when they begin with just that dash of white 
and red for night wear to conceal the traces of 
the day’s fatigue, with just that trial bottle of 
auricomus fluid to brighten up the dulling gold 
—not even then will they be persuaded that 
they have enlisted in the army of the make-be- 
lieves, that they are bent on foiling the forces 
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of time by pretence works—that they will be | 
of those who refuse to grow old even at the 
command%f half a century of decadence. 

But it is not in the loss of mere physical 
beauty that the ravages of time and the ap- 
proach of age are most felt and bewailed. If 
eyes lose their brightness, they also lose their 
sharpness, and blink and wink in the twilight 
as the grandmothers used to blink and wink 
so many years ago. They cannot see to read 
small print as they used, nor to mend pens, nor 
to thread needles, nor to do fine work of any 
kind. To be sure, it is all the fault of the 
printers and the needlemakers, and all the rest 
of them. They are all in a conspiracy not to 
make things so good and clear as they used to 
be in the days when the poor blinking orbs were 
fresh and bright. And voices are changed, too. 
No one speaks as of old. What has come to 
the present generation that it mutters and 
mumbles as it does? Why cannot it speak out 
as distinctly as we spoke when we were young ? 
Our father used to scold us, we remember, for 
mumbling. We did not mumble, and he was 
deaf. But that is quite different from things 
as they are now. We are not deaf; and the 
present race of talkers do mumble. And surely 
hills are steeper and miles longer than formerly. 
They never seemed to be so difficult. Or have 
we become strangely delicate in these latter 
times? We used to be strong and active a few 
years ago. We cannot understand the change 
that is creeping over us, and fear that we are 
settling down into a state of dire disease. So 
we are; the most dire disease of all, the most 
unconquerable; that for which no remedy has 
yet been found—the disease of growing old. 
We are faint often, weary always; our nights 
are sleepless; our days hang heavily on our 
withered hands; our food has lost its flavor, 
and the daintiest dishes that our cordon dleu can 
prepare are tasteless, while the rough meats of 
our youth—oh, how delicious they were! All 
pleasures pall on us; we have seen everything 
before, and nothing is as good now as it used 
to be; our emotions will not come at our bid- 
ding, our fancy is dead, and our imagination is 
laid in the same grave. We do not love as we 
used; and the present passes by us like a 
dream, We remember our childhood, our early 
youth, our riper prime, and the beginning of 
the time of decay; but the now is as if it were 
not. That fine young fellow who has just mar- 
ried our youngest granddaughter, we think we 
can remember a time and state when a boy so 
upright, so honest, so frank, and so fair would 
have won us to love him like our own son; and 
now—well! we hope that Lucy will be happy, 
and that George will make her a good husband ; 
but we cannot bear the fatigue of pondering on 
their present or future either. So we turn back 





to the fire, and think no more about the joy-bells 
that are ringing for the wedding and home-leav-: | 
ing of the sweet girl who has been#ts darling— | 


for only eighteen years though! Jn a week’s 
time we forget who it is she has married; ina 
month’s we confound her with her dear mo- 
ther, she? who was once our own Lucy, and 
who has never grown much beyond the girl of 
eighteen to our mind. Babies are born and 
brought to us to see and bless. We can scarce 
understand whose the nurse says they are. 
They are our great-grandchildren, she says; 
and we take her word for it, and care little 
whether it is soor no. Coffins are carried past 
the door of the room where we doze in the 
chilly summer air, and we forget by to-morrow 
for whom the family are wearing bMck, and 
why they are so often in tears. Or is it that 
we have gone back some sixty years or so, and 
have seen again, as in a dream, the death and 
burial of our own dear boy—that fair-haired 
hope of our house whose loss nearly broke our 
heart? Ah, how old we are! Sixty years ago, 
and we were then beyond first youth ; and now 
well now, having drained the cup of life to the 
dregs, we are waiting for as our death release. 
The battle is lost and won; it is time now to 
sleep where so many we have loved have gone 
to rest before us. 

Well for those whose sleep comes with honor ; 
who have grown old with grace and dignity, 
accepting their portion and beautifying it; 
whose intellects are clear and Whose hearts are 
young. They have keptan infinite compassion, 
infinite hope. They see how many evils have 
been conquered by time and patience, and they 
hope for the rest. What the world has done, 
that it may do again; and they know that the 
gradual course of history is onward and upward, 
even counting checksin thesum. Kindly, piti- 
ful, generous, they can excuse us so many things 
now which to the eager judgment and narrow 
conscience of youth are sins past praying for; 
for they have kept their sympathies, and have 
added experience to judgment. They see hu- 
manity and history as one afar off, and they 
can be patient and untroubled. Al! the angry 
passions of youth have fallen from them, and 
the necessary strife of maturity has subsided 
into the acceptance of the outcome, whatever 
it may be. The impulse to condemn, that be- 
longs to inexperience, has mellowed into the 
law of allowance; and old age has left them 
all the good, while it has eliminated all the evil, 
of their days. So they sit in patience, looking 
across the darkness for the day when there 
shall be light, helping those about them with 
wise counsel and loving words ; aged in face 
but young in heart; feeble in frame but potent 
in spiritual life ; content, resigned—and wait- 
ing. These are the men and women whom Old 
Age hallows and endears. Place the portraits 
side by side with those of the hoary-headed 
fops and coquettes who will not grow old; 
then pronounce for yourselves which is noblest, 
truest, best. 
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CON CREIGHTON’S WIFE. 


BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 








HE had got himself into a scrape, and man- 
like, nad no very definite idea how he was to 
get out of it. Last winter, in a flush of en- 
thusiasm, he had rewarded Miss Mowbray’s 
seraphic smiles by an offer of his hand and 
fortune, and she, having been for months an 
earnest competitor, accepted the prize with a 
show of tenderness that was perfect in its 
way. 

She was a belle and a beauty, but to give the 
poor fellow his due, he was not very much in 
love himself, and had, moreover, a faint fleet- 
ing notion that his cool half a million had more 
to do with her acceptance than any purely 
personal merit of his own. 

However, the marriage in all human proba- 
bility would have been consummated, and my 
little love story entirely nipped in the bud, had 
it not been for the grim hand of fate, which 
beckoned the unfortunate Con up to a little 
New England village, on a fishing excursion 
ostensibly, but in reality to fall in love with 
pretty little Dora Blair. 

He met her at some village gathering, and it 
being a fixed principle of his to attach himself 
to the prettiest-girl in the room, he in the pre- 
sent case adhered to his purpose with a rigidity 
which would have been extremely amusing, 
only that it so soon became serious, for after 
two or tlifree meetings had followed the rustic 
soirée, Master Con was fairly infatuated, and 
innocent Dora began to think that her ideal 
hero had stepped out from his ‘castle in the 
air,’’ and taken earthly lodgings forever and 
ever more. 

For a week the dream was brighé and undis- 
turbed ; then Con began to feel uncomfortable. 
With the prospect of being married to one girl 
ina month, he was hardly dishonorable enough 
to propose the same course with another, but 
being neither very clever nor original, he 
couldn’t see the slightest loophole, so, by way 
of inspiration, perhaps, he lingered on at Do- 
rq’s side, and she, poor child! was happy even 
in the uncertainty. 

Of course people talked as they always do 
talk, and some, more daring than the rest, en- 
compassed Con, and looked unutterable things 
as they spoke of Dora’s parentage. 

‘‘Lives with her father and mother? Oh, 
yes! But then they don’t happen to be her 
father and mother. She is their daughter’s 
daughter, and as to who was her father— 
well, we don’t know, and the Blairs take care 
to give us no information.”’ 

Then Con was awfully angry. He was just 
young enough to be Quixotic, and of course he 
wanted to marry her, shame or no shame; to 
take his little star-faced angel to himself for- 
evermore ; to transplant his little field daisy to 
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a more luxuriant soil. He went up to see her 
with a letter from Miss Mowbray in his pocRet, 
and an ominously guilty feeling about his 
heart. 

“By Jove! but this ¢ a cheering scrape. 
Those Mowbrays will be after me like a pack 
of vultures, but all I know is, that I’ll never 
have a wife if I don’t get Dora Blair.’ 

So with trembling determination he went 
into her presence. Pretty Dora, with her 
white face upraised, and her wondrous hair 
falling around her like a glorious golden cloud. 

“‘T thought you would come,”’ she said, shyly, 
the color faintly flushing her fair cheeks, and 
then, though nature hadn’t made him so, Con 
felt more utterly foolish than ever. 

“As if I could stay away,’’ he answered, 
half-reproachfully ; then added, pathetically, 
‘** At least, until I have to, for 1’m going away 
in a day or two.” 

I suppose Dora had the natural coquettish- 
ness of her sex, but at that particular moment 
it deserted her entirely. Her eyes wandered 
down the road, aad she leaned more heavily 
than ever against the garden gate. 

“Oh! are you?” very faint and tremulous. 

“Yes, but I’ll come back again if any one 
wants me.’”’ 

She stole one quick glance at him from un- 
der her downcast lids. 

“Do you want me, Dora? 
back to you?” 

No answer came from the parted lips, but I 
think he knew she wanted him, for, leaning 
over the garden gate, he answered her silence 
by saying :— 

“Very well, dear. I’ll be back in a very 
little while, and you’ll be waiting for me, won’t 
you?”’ 

It was not very definite, to say the least of 
it. Any other girl would have preferred a 
more lucid proposal, but poor little Dora had 
one of those rare natures which are satisfied to 
give all and almost nothing take ; to love pre- 
eminently, perfectly, and receive in return a 
trifling meed of affection. The world doesn’t 
contain a great many like her, and I, for one, 
am heartily glad. I think the women who 
hold their own, and anything else they can get, 
are far more preferable, but then earth and 
earth’s children must be variegated, sharp as 
well as sweet. 

Con went home that night ecstatically but 
guiltily happy ; and when he reached home, he 
found a letter awaiting him. A letter from 
his mother, the dowager Mrs. Creighton, ask- 
ing, or I should say demanding, his instant 
return. 


Will I come 


‘‘Gertrude is very ill,’’ she said, ‘‘and cer- 
tainly your place should be beside the lady 
who in four weeks will become your Wife. In 
addition to this, Iam afraid that some ulterior 
object causes your long delay in that out-of-the- 
way place. I have heard, but totally disbe- 
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lieve, a rumor of some girl whose pretty face 


has attracted your attentions. It floated upon 
me with some appearance of veracity, and 
might have troubled me, had I not known that 
I could trust your dignity as being a member 
of the Creighton family, and your honor as 
being engaged to Gertrude Mowbray.” 

Con crushed the letter in his hand, and tried 
to stare circumstances in the face, but circum- 
stances baffled him, and in a state of semi-tor- 
ture he retired to his dream-disturbed couch. 
The next morning he returned to New York, 
leaving a little note for Dora in explanation of 
his absenge. Miss Mowbray was much better 
when he reached the city. Mrs. Creighton 
greeted him with dignified pleasure, and poor 
Con felt as utterly mean and dishonorable as 
his most inveterate enemy could have desired. 

For a week he wandered around in a very 
uncomfortable state, and then he began to 
make sudden resolutions. 

‘What a confounded fool I am!’ he solilo- 
quized, as he came along Broadway in the 
most dolorous frame of mind. 
written a word to poor little Dora, and these 
people are determined to get me married. I'd 
better break my bonds before it’s too late.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Creighton, I would like to speak with 
you for a moment, please.’’ 

Con turned with a start, and encountered 
his lawyer, Arthur Gray, of the firm of Gray & 
Myers, Barristers, ete. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Gray! 
now’?”’ 

‘**Rather an unpleasant business, I am sorry 
to say, sir. But will you step in my office, 
where I can fully explain?” 

So Con followed him in, and waited to hear 
what the unpleasant business might be. 

“You are aware, sir, that your late uncle, 
from whom you inherited your fortune, died 
intestate, or, I should say, was thought to have 
died intestate, whereupon you were his heir-at- 
law. A few days since, however, we made 
what to you must prove a painful discovery, 
viz., the certificate of his marriage, and a half 
drawn up will, in which he bequeathed all he 
possessed to his unacknowledged wife, or her 
children, should she have any. After diligent 
inquiries, we have discovered that the late 
Mrs. Creighton died in giving birth to a child, 
but the child is still living, so my dear Mr. 
Creighton, with deep sorrow, I must inform 
you that you are’’— 

“Pennilesss’ finished Con, gloomily, but 
with deliberation. 

‘Not quite, Mr. Creighton. Your father 
left you ten thousand dollars, which is some- 
thing, though considerably less than half a 
million. Your cousin arrived to-day I believe.’’ 

Poor Con! He didn’t care very much if she 
never arrived, but he managed to get out on 
the street without disgracefully showing his 
feelings, and then, by way of keeping up the 
illusion, tried to whistle. But the effort was a 


What’s the business 


*“T haven't | 
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' miserable failure, for, after all, it ’s*ho joke to 


| give her warning. 


find oneself suddenly precipitated from the 
pinnacle of millionaireship. 

‘Well, after all, there’s one comfort,’ he 
said, returning to his soliloquy. ‘Gertrude 
Mowbray won’t want me now, so I guess I’ll 
Dora will take me, rich or 


| poor, and I hope I’m not such a miserable 


coward as to shirk the labor of a man.” 
His meditations brought him up at the Fifth 


| Avenue, in front of the Mowbray mansion. 
| Five minutes after, he was sitting in the daint- 





iest of boudoirs, Gertrude before him in the 
most recherché of French morning robes, fra- 
grant with the subtlest of French perfumes. 

**You look dreadfully tired, Con. Have you 
been walking very far?’’ A sweet sympathy 
in her voice, a tender anxiety in her luminous 
eyes. 

*‘Not particularly far, but I have had bad 
news; and, as a general thing, that is more 
harassing than the mere effort of walking.’’ 
Con had a way of plunging right into diffi- 
culties, and now he wanted to be over with it. 

‘““Why, what news have you had? Nothing 
very serious, I hope.’ 

“Oh, not at all! Only that I’ve lost every 
cent of the fortune my uncle left me!’ He 
noticed with great satisfaction that her fair 
face grew very white, and that she instantly put 
on an indescribable expression of withdrawal. 

** Lost, eh? Oh, no! How?’ 

‘*Oh, in a romantic way, of course! Itseems 
that my supposed bachelor uncle was in reality 
a Benedict, but as his marriage was in secret, 
and the girl was a native of the backwoods, 
nobody knew anything about it, so he told her 
the ceremony was false, and left her. She died 
heart broken, but left an heir or heiress, I 
don’t know which. This child takes the silver 


spoon out of my mouth, and I, as you see, am - 


ruined half a million. Plain and lucid, isn’t 
it?” 

But Gertrude didn’t answer, she was griev- 
ing over her fallen castles, musing over her 
unpaid bills, and wondering whether her father 
could stand this last stroke of misfortune. 

‘*Of course, Gertie, I came to-you first to re- 
lease you, if you wished, from our engagement. 
Reared as you have been, I eould not expect 
you to marry a poor man, and, indeed, I fear 
that, in my changed circumstances, I would be 
no fit husband for you.”’ 

Then Miss Mowbray showed that, girl as she 
was, she was equal to the occasion. Standing 
fully before him, where the light fell directly 
on the beautiful haughty face and slender, 
graceful figure, she assisted him out of his diffi- 
culty with an ease and grace that was almost 
superb. 

“‘T can readily perceive, Mr. Creighton, that 
itis your wish that our engagement should end, 
and knowing this, I should be the last one to 
oppose your inclinations. As regards your 
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loss, I sympathize with you-sincerely, but I | She was out driving, the servant said, and 
cannot fail to rejoice that it happened before I | would not be home until dinner. So with a 


awoke to the fate of an unloved wife.” 

She paused for breath, and then, as Con stood 
in shamefaced, and it must be confessed slightly 
disgusted, silence, she went om 

“And now, Mr. Creighton, rather than pro- 
long our unpleasant interview, had we not 
better say good-by?”’ 

So for the last time Con went down the mar- 
ble stairs saying to himself, ‘‘At any rate I 
still have ten thousand dollars and Dora!’’ 

He walked along the streets feeling his spirits 
considerably lighter, his troubled conscience 
comparatively at rest; but just as he reached 
his mother’s palatial residence Gray once more 
encountered him. 

‘Ah! Here you are again; the very fellow 
I want. Your cousin has arrived and is anx- 
iaus to see you. Could you go to her at once? 
She is with some relatives at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel.” 

Con turned on him, a sulky expression 
wreathing his handsome face. 

**Look here, Gray! Isn’t it enough for a 
fellow to be left penniless, without making him 
play lackey to the girl that’s got his money? 
As you’re so desperately interested, you can 
tell my cousin that I am very much engaged 
to-day and can’t go to her. If she wishes to 
see my mother, I presume she can find her.” 

Arthur Gray whistled as he turned his back 
upon his late client. He was a young man and 
still unmarried, soit may be presumed he didn’t 
feel very badly as he returned to pay his devoirs 
to the heiress. But Con did feel badly as he 
passed the massive portals of his mother’s door, 
and strode impatiently down the stately halls 
that were theirs no longer. As he stood inside 
the lofty rooms that his imagination had already 
peopled, and looked around on the velvet chairs 
and lounges in every nook of which he had al- 
ready ensconced, in fancy, of course, Dora’s 
slender figure, on the softly yielding carpets 
that he hoped her little feet would press, on 
the heavy silken curtains from between which 
he had dreamt of seeing a childish face anda 
golden head waiting andwatching for him, he 
did feel very, very badly, and, after all, Idon’t 
think any of us can blame him, although we 
may all have raised supercilious eyebrows at 
the truthful homeliness of the old proverb, 
‘When poverty comes in at the door, iove flies 
out of the window.’’ 

After his passion had subsided he wrote to 
Dora, and, to give him his due, took infinite 
eomfort in so doing. He told her all his mis- 
fortunes, and asked her if she would in reality 
become his wife ; told her how he hoped by his 
own exertions to climb the ladder, and asked 
the aid of her small hands to help him in the 
struggle; then he stamped the letter and sealed 
it with the Creighton seal, ‘“‘ Fideles ad urnam,”’ 
after which he went in search of his mother. 








feeling of half relief he was descending the 
stairs, when the servant called :— 

**T forgot to give ‘you this note, Mr. Creigh- 
ton. It was left here about five minutes ago.’’ 

Con took it up and glanced carelessly at it, a 
dainty little envelope, whose delicate address 
he did not recognize, broke the seal and read :— 

‘* Miss Creighton’s compliments to Mr. Creigh- 
ton, and desires his immediate presence at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel.’’ 

‘*By Jove! She’ll offer me the post of foot- 
man next, I presume ; but I’ll go to her now 
an@et her see her mistake.” So in anything 
but an amiable humor, he wended bis way to 
her “‘immediate presence.’’ 

‘Miss Creighton is engaged at present, but 
will be down in five minutes,’’ the waiter said, 
and after he had disappeared Con began to 
mutter something very contemptuous about 
‘country charms,’ ete. Then, finding he had 
to wait, he resigned himself to a cqnfortable 
arm-chair until a light step sounded in the hall, 
until a slight figure with cloud’ 6f golden hair 
and diaphonous robes of fleecy gauze came 
floating into the room, until a sweet voice cried 
out :-— 

*“O Con! Iam so glad to see you.”” Then, 
while he was staring and wondering, Dora’s 
two white hands were laid in his. Dora’s 
sweet face was upturned to him. Dora’s vio- 
let eyes rested upon him, the tender love light 
lurking in their depths. 

‘Dora, my darling! My ‘own little Dora, 
what does this mean?” 

“Why, you silly fellow. It means that I’m 
your cousin, Dora Creighton, and that I’m 
glad, oh! so glad, Con, that I didn’t take your 
money never to return it; and I’m gladder 
still that we met before they made this dis- 
covery, and that you loved me in spite of what 
people said.” 

He was so stupefied that he could only’man- 
age tosay: ‘Why, did you know what they 
said?” 

She drew herself up to her fullest height, and 
looked him proudly in the face. 

“Certainly I didn’t know it, or I would have 
found out the truth and told you all, at the 
time you asked me to be waiting for your re- 
turn. I always thought I was grandpapa’s 
daughter, for you know when my mother died 
we left the place where I was born, and went 
to the village where you met me.”’ 

He began to realize it then, but still you can 
imagine that he felt rather awkward. 

“And so my little Dora is the heiress?’”’ he 
began by way of prelude, but she interrupted 
him. 

‘*No, Con, I’mnot. Idon’t want the money, 
nor grandpa nor grandma don’t want it. We 
were happy before, and we can be happy again 
if’ — 
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And then she stopped, the violet eyes drooped, 
and Con was himself again, as he stooped to- 
wards her, saying :— 

“Very well, darling; but I must take you, 
too, for security.”’ 

Three months after the security was paid, 
and the golden link of the marriage tie riveted 
the agreement forever, while with smiling se- 


renity Mrs. Creighton, senior, looked on, en- | 
tirely forgetting her old advocacy of Gertrude | 


Mowbray and her old aversion to the: little 
country girl whose “ pretty face’ had attracted 
Con’s attentions. 

Ab, well! Isuppose she is pardonable, and 
I wonder, in the universal joy, if the Bora 
Creighton that slept so peacefully in the vil- 
lage churchyard knew that her daughter was 
happy. 





EVA. 


BY ANNA LINDEN. 





Suetrossed where the river was narrow, 
‘Wee Eya, so daintily small, 
The bud of two blossoming summers, 
The youngest and fairest of all. 
Like fairest and sweetest of blossoms, 
That bloom in the gardens of May, 
Like them in her sweetness and beauty, 
She came and she vanished away. 
The hand of the spoiler touched lightly 
The darling so tenderly sweet, 
And turned to the golden-paved city 
The path for her innocent feet. 
One day the fair hours of morning 
srought illness, with fever and pain; 
That wrought with invisible fingers 
Their work on her delicate frame. 
When evening with dusky-fringed eyelids 
Shut out the full glare of the light, 
Wee Eva sang low with her mother 
Her lullaby song for the night. 
And then, with the speed of an arrow, 
When slumber crowned lightly her head, 
“Came Death, with a spasm of warning, 
And Eva—sweet Eva was dead. 
a ee 


HAVE PATIENCE WITH YOURSELF. 


OF all the religionists and moralists who ever 
taught, Fenelon is the only one who has dis- 
tinctly formulated the duty which a self-edu- 
cator owes to himself. ‘Have patience with 
yourself %is a direction often occurring in his 
writings, and a most important one it is, be- 
cause patience with ourselves is essential, if we 
would have patience with others. Let us look 
through the world. Who are the people easi- 
est to be pleased, most sunny, most urbane, 
most tolerant? Are they not persons from 


constitution and temperament on good terms 
with themselves—people who do not ask rauch 
of themselves, or try themselves severely, and 
who, therefore, are in a good humor for look- 
ing upon others? 


But how is a person who is 


| conscious of a hundred daily faults and errors 





to have patience with himself? The question 
may be answered by asking—what would you 
say to a child who fretted, scolded, dashed 
down his slate, and threw his book on the floor, 
because he made mistakes in his arithmetic ? 
You would say, of course, ‘‘You are but a 
learner ; it is not to be expected that you will 
not make mistakes; all children do. Have pa- 
tience.”” Just as you would talk to that child, 
talk to yourself. Be reconciled to a lot of in- 
evitable imperfection; be content to try con- 
tinually, and often to fail. It is the inevitable 
condition of human existence, and is to be 
accepted as such. A patient acceptance of 
mortifications and of defeats of our life’s labor 
is often more efficacious for our moral advance- 
ment than even our victories. 


me OG 


HUMOR AND SARCASM. 


Iris not everybody who knows where to joke, 
or when, or how; and whoever is ignorant of 
these conditions had better not joke atall. A 
gentleman never attempts to be humorous at 
the expense of people with whom he is but 
slightly acquainted. In fact, it is neither good 
manners nor wise policy to joke at anybody's 
expense ; that is to say, to make anybody un- 
comfortable merely to raise a laugh. Old A&sop, 
who was doubtless the subject of many a gibe 
on account of his humped back, tells the whole 
story in his fable of ‘‘ The Boys and the Frogs.’ 
What was jolly for the youngsters was death 
to the croakers. A jest may cut deeper than a 
curse. Some men are so constituted that they 
cannot take even a friendly joke in good part, 
and instead of repaying it in the same light 
coin, will requite it with contumely and insult. 
Never banter one of this class, for he will brood 
over your badinage long after you have forgot- 
ten it, and it is not prudent to incur any one’s 
enmity for the sake of uttering a smart double 
entendre or atart repartee. Ridicule, at best, is 
a perilous weapon. Satire, however, when 
levelled at social follies and political evils, is 
not only legitimate, but commendable. It has 
shamed down more abuses than were ever 
abolished by force of logic. 


— —-e—__ 


GovERN Your APpPETITE.—The nearest ap- 
proach to a brute that a man can make is to 
become a mere creature of appetite—a feeder, 
a toper. So long as he is well fed, or well 
crammed, a glutton is a stupid, harmless lump ; 
but deny him his provender and he becomes a 
savage. Govern the appetites, or they will be- 
come tyrants, under whose bondage all that is 
noble in the human character will be crushed 
out of existence. Besides, indulgence of the 
appetites in time destroys health ; and what is 
life without health ? 
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HOW A VALENTINE PROVED 
A FATE. 


BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD. 








**T ABSOLUTELY hate him!’’ 

“Carlin, you express yourself in such strong 
phraseology !’’ remonstrated my gentle elder 
sister. 

‘‘How can you blame her, Lucile; he is so 
aggravating !’’ chimed in Marcia Norton. They 
were gathered-about the grate-fire in the library ; 
twilight and firelight filled the room. 

“He is as cold as a glacier ; as selfish as’’— 

Marcia interrupted. ‘‘His coldness don’t 
hurt him. I think coldness in a gentleman is 
fascinating,’’ and she tossed her yellow curls 
significantly, as if she knew of one or two more 
objectionable qualities than the one aforesaid ; 
an insinuating habit she has. 

* You have imbibed that silly notion from 
novels, Mareia. Deliver me from your icy 
hero! It is always the shallowest water that 
freezes first,’’ I said, sneeringly. 

“Carlin, forshame! When you have sounded 
Bernard’s depth, it will be time enough to ery 
shallow!’’ Lucile’s tone held an unusual dis- 
pleasure. I was silent. Bernard Erhart had 
an unusual mind. I was a sort of intellect 
worshipper, and this mind, with its strong, 
deep current, held its charm for me. He had 
come to live with us when he was a boy; father 
had been his guardian until he came of age; 
Lucile and he had played together as girl and 
boy, and were like brother and sister. From 
my earliest recollection, he had drawn out all 
the latent antagonism in my nature. He was 
cold, quiet, and intensely self-possessed ; I was 
impulsive. That night there was to be a play 
at the little theatre down in the village. Mar- 
cia was going to spend the night with me, and 
we concluded we would like to go. There 
was an absolute dearth of beaux in our dull su- 
burban town ; Marcia’s brother Will only came 
out from the city Saturday nights, so Bernard 
was our only hope. Iasked him and he refused ; 
I curled my lip, and called him the most gal- 
lant of gentlemen; after that, of course, he 
would not deign an explanation, but abruptly 
left the room. So much by way of proem to 
the conversation recorded. 

After dinner he tormentingly accompanied 
us to the library. The parlors were cold, and 
father was taking a nap on the sitting-room 
lounge ; so there was no other warm place for 
us, without we went to our room. Marcia 
treated him as sweetly as if she had not been 
talking against him an hour before. They were 
playing chess together, Lucile sat quiet by their 
table, for the sake of the light, embroidering 
slippers for Bernard ; I was drumming on the 
piano. Then was when the thought struck me. 
It was the sudden concentrating to a focus all 
the innate animosity of years; the idea broke 
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quite into the concordance of a strain, and 
doomed it to go down through all the eternity 
of sound, a discord. I turned abruptly and 
faced the room, just in time to see Bernard set 
his lips at the broken harmony ; he is wonder- 
fully fastidious, and likes everything perfect. 
That confirmed my half-formed thought, and 
rounded it into the completeness of a determi- 
nation. 

The next day would be the Fourteenth of 
February. I called the thought a Valentine, 
not seeing, in my blindness, that it was a fate, 
a destiny. It would annoy him, I was sure. 
It occurred to me at that moment that I spent 
a good deal of my time thinking of him, and 
trying to make him uncomfortable ; there must 
be some reason for it, for maliciousness, cer- 
tainly, Was not one of my characteristics. I 
was looking fully and steadily at him, as if I 
might find the solution in his face. If by 
chance he éver looked thus at me, I grew rest- 
less. He gave no palpable evidence of being 
conscious of my gaze; was utterly imperturba- 
ble. I might as well be looking at a stone, for 
all the impression I made. 

He was noble, and elegant, and talented. I 
had heard that on all sides, ever since I could 
remember anything. That night I compre- 
hended the truth of these encomiums more 
fully than I had ever done before. Marcia 
seemed fairly dazzled by his courteousness ; he 
had quite lent himself to her entertainment. 
Marcia was very pretty ; Lucile used to say she 
was decejtful. In those days I lived by the law 
of contraries, so maintained that she was as in- 
nocent and unsophisticated as she was pretty 
and silly. I had never been able to decide 
whether Bernard liked her or not; that night I 
determined that he indubitably did. 

When his antagonist was a poor player, 
chess, I knew, bored him. Marcia never made 
a correct move, yet he seemed delighted, and 
she kept her yellow curls in a perfect bewilder- 
ment of bewitchingness. ‘Intelligent men 
always fall in love with women noted for in- 
nanity; theassertion from oft proving, is worthy 
of being termed an axiom,”’ I said, sneeringly, 
to myself. They played a full hour longer, and 
Isat watching them from my distant stool ; then 
broke out, petulantly, as they were preparing 
for still another game. 

‘Marcia, it is ten o’clock! 
stairs.” 

Instantly Bernard swept the chess-men into 
their box. There was a strange expression on 
Marcia’s face ; I had never seen it before; in a 
moment it was displaced by her sweet childlike 
smile, but it left its impression. I crossed the 
room to kiss Lucile good-night ; usually, when 
we had not quarrelled, or rather when J had 
not, Bernard kissed me; that night I passed 
him without looking at him, Marcia had offered 
him her little white, dimpled hand ; then tripped 
up stairs after me. I was carrying the lamp; 


Let us go up 
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as I set it on the bureau, she glanced in the mir- 
ror; my eyes naturally followed. Her cheeks 
were rosy, her blue eyes all a-flash. 

“It is odd you hate him so, Carlin,’”’ she said, 
in a ruminant sort of way, and inspecting her- 
self with an air of satisfaction. 

‘‘Whom ?” I demanded. 

‘“*Why Bernard. Mr. Erhart, I mean,” with 
a pretty affectation of dismay at calling him by 
his first name, then continued, ‘‘ He apologized 
for not taking us to the theatre; he says it is 
no place for ladies, only roughs attend.” 

He never explained anything to me; I bit my 
lip, then told her of the Valentine. She quite 
applauded the idea, and we went to work. I 
have a sort of gift for caricaturing. The design 
was this: a heart and a brain. The lobes of 
the former contracted to minute proportions ; 
ill-shapen and contorted; whilst the latter 
was expanded and symmetrical, and quite en- 
croached upon the other. Isealed and directed 
it, then asked Marcia to mail it on her way 
home, in the morning. For the first time she 
demurred. 

**Carlin, if he finds it out! You did it, not I.” 

That provoked me. Isaid, contemptuously:— 

‘*Marcia, if your parents had been astute, 
they would have called you Iris.” 

The Greek gods did hot come within her 
range of information; she naturally asked, 
ee Why 9 

** Because she had adivided mind, and shouted 
both ways at once.”’ 

She did not seem to hear me, was lost in 
thought and petting her hands, a habit she had. 
“Carlin, Mr. Erhart admires a pretty hand, 
don’t he?” 

“Why?” Lasked. 

‘** Because he kept watching mine,” with her 
innocent sort of vanity. 

“Very likely,” I said; ‘he likes everything 
pretty,’’ and went to bed. 

In the morning Marcia was such an uncon- 
scionable time arranging her long curls, that I 
tired of waiting, and went down to the library. 
Bernard was at the piano. His music wields a 
mighty power, and holds a wonderful pathos. 
He plays wholly by ear. Once, when I was 
angry at him, I told him I would question the 
existence of his soul were it not for his music ; 
for it was through that alone I could trace the 
slightest clue of it. 

I did not bid him good-morning, and thought 
he had not noticed my entrance, until a little 
after he called me to him. I went. There is 
an innate power in the man, utterly resistless. 
It was the unconsciousness of this power that 
kept me in open rebellion. 

“Carlin, I want to play something for you,” 
he said. 

Tien followed a wierd bit of improvisation ; 
strangely sweet strains abruptly blended with 
brilliant ones ; occasionally a chord incomplete, 
and then a discord. The music I knew was 





symbolical, and was striving to trace the anal- 
ogy, when I met his eyes. 

‘It is typical of my character,’ I said. ‘It 
is irrefutable truth, making me more troubled 
than angry.” 

He stopped playing, and took both my hands 
in his. It was a common thing for him to ca- 
ress Lucile. He was seven years my senior, 
yet had never petted me. Asa child he had 
teazed me, and for the last three years had 
treated me with a certain distance and reserve. 
So I felt my cheeks flush, and my hands in his 
pulse and throb. I was ashamed of the blush, ' 
and angry at it, too, yet knew not why. At 
that moment Marcia came through the hall, 
trolling a strain from a fantasia, quite adapted 
to her sweet, flexible voice. It sounded very 
blithe and pretty. I snatched away my hands 
just as she entered, looking as bright as con- 
centrated sunbeams. Bernard greeted her 
gayly, and in a moment she was re-singing the 
fantasia, he playing her accompaniment. I 
went to the sitting-room to let Lucile know we 
were ready for breakfast, saying over con- 
temptuously to myself Lord Bacon’s words, 
“Tt is not granted to man to love, and be 
wise.” 

Marcia went home right after breakfast. 
Bernard generally went down town at that 
time. Of course it was quite natural for her 
to start earlier than she would otherwise have 
done, for the sake of his company. As she 
was putting on her wrappings up in my room, 
she said, with that same look her face had 
worn the night before :— 

‘Carlin, how odd for Mr. Erhart to hold 
your hands! I suppose, if you did not dis- 
like him so intensely, he would seem like a 
brother.” 

Again I felt the hot blood in my face. I 
thought she had not seen it. Yet why should 
Iecare? She looked at me keenly, then started 
on down stairs, my Valentine in her muff. 

The day was interminable. Bernard did not 
as usual return with the mail. At first Lucile 
wondered ; then, as the night gathered, grew 
uneasy. I had all day a strange, uncertain, 
intangible pain. 1 could not fix it, and at 
length said, with a sort of analytic sarcasm, ‘I 
reckon one of my sensations must have got a 
blow.”’ 

We were through dinner, and the lamps 
were lighted, when Bernard came. Lucile 
cried out in alarm at sight of his face. He was 
as pale as death, but put her anxiety almost 
impatiently aside, saying he had nothing but 
headache. I went directly to my room, this 
intangible pain growing into a sort of agony, as 
if this blow dealt ‘had been by Fate’s incisive 
hand. Lucile came to bid me good-night a 
long time after. She had been crying. My 
lips utterly refused to ask the reason. I was 
like one suddenly paralyzed. 

“Carlin, Bernard is going <« \road day after 
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to-morrow.”’ It seemed to relieve her to talk. 
There was no need for me to say one word. 
‘*To be sure, for all it is so sudden, it is nothing 
new. He has been talking of it for the last 
two years. If he would only wait until the 
spring, Carlin,’’ and she lowered her voice to 
a confidential tone. “Do you know I feel 
convinced Marcia had something to do with 
this? He has seemed pleased with her lately. 
A while ago he said to me in a jesting tone 
that, since he had put off his European trip so 
long, he thought he would wait and take his 
wife with him. Do you suppose that silly little 
Marcia could have refused such a great, splen- 
did fellow as Bernard?’’ Her voice fairly 
quivered. 

‘That is indubitably the exegesis,’’ I replied, 
and did not recognize my own voice. 

We hardly saw Bernard. He spent his time 
in the city, making preparations for his jour- 
ney. I wandered about like one at oné’s own 
funeral, nor knew why I was dead either. 
When he bade us good-by, it seemed as if he 
could not put Lucile out of his arms. She 
cried bitterly. Father wiped his eyes, too, 
when he wrung his hand. He kissed me last, 
and hastily, without looking at me, and was 
gone. 





Three months went by, and at their end I 
was Will Norton’s betrothed wife. I hardly 
knew how it came about. Marcia threw us 
constantly together. The blank in my exist- 
ence should be filled, I said, daringly taking 
my destiny into my own hands. I was at fever 
heat. I craved, demanded excitement. He 
took me constantly into the city, to the opera 
and theatre. He was brilliant, handsome, 
winning, and had a thousand coaxing ways. 
He vowed I would make his life a blighted 
thing did Irefuse him. So I said to myself, in 
a sort of mad despair, “It will keep me from 
thinking,’’ and yielded. 

Marcia and I were constantly together. We 
had never spoken Bernard’s name since the 
day after he sailed ; then Marcia had said, with 
an embarrassed air :— 

“‘T would have kept him if I could, but’’— 
and stopped in confusion, tossing her yellow 
curls with that insinuating air that helped one 
to draw exactly the inference she wished one 
to. When at last I consented to marry Will, 
she was wild with glee, lavishing unbounded 
affection upon me. It wearied me. I could 
not bear to have her near me. 

Lucile had not been “quite pleased. She 
thought Will a flirt, and at first father had 
objected. Sheer opposition only served to 
confirm my determination, so they gave it up. 
That summer Lucile was sought and won by 
one of Bernard’s friends, a lawyer, Robert 
Thornton. They were to be married in the 
fall ; so the months were full of wedding haste. 
I grew wild, and gay, and restless. But the 


| fall came all too quickly. Lucile had moved 
to the city; the gayety was over, and father 
and I were alone. 

Though there were but five years between 
us, I had depended on Lucile for everything. 
Mother’s death had made a woman of her be- 
fore her time. The home was utterly desolate. 
In its quietude I was forced face to face with 
myself. ‘‘I loved one man, and was going to 
marry another.’”’ Each word of that fearful 
thought grew into a thing of fire, branding my 
very soul. I tried to crush this love, to kill it, 
and bury it far within the inner penetralia of 
my being, from even my own sharpened, fren- 
zied gaze ; and when I thought I had succeeded, 
it would burst forth with a gathered fierceness 
that made my very brain reel. I grew pale, 
and a certain lassitude and apathy, utterly 
foreign to my nature, crept over me. I often 
met father’s kind eyes fixed sadly and ques- 
tioningly in my face. After awhile Will no- 
ticed it, too, and made the struggle more 
intense by his gentle, loving solicitude. Mar- 
cia went to Washington to spend the winter. 
Will, contrary to his old custom, came home 
every night, so each evening was spent with 
me. Always before he had been devoted to 
society. The opera, parties, and the theatre 
had filled the measure of his life. Now he 
seemed perfectly content to spend the time 
quietly with father and me, playing a quiet 
game of chéss or whist. The sense of the 
great wrong I was doing him drove me some- 
times to the very purlieu of desperation. If 
only he had sustained his former character of 
fickleness! At length we got word from Mar- 
cia of her brilliant alliance with a wealthy 
foreigner, and an entreaty that Will would 
tear himself away from me long enough tw 
come to Washington and give his sanction. 
They two were orphans. He bade me good-by 
under protest, assuring me he would be back 
within a week, little dreaming my sudden 
great inward burst of joy at this short respite. 
The week passed, and he did not return; and 
yet another week, and another. I heard con- 
stantly. His letters at first were little other 
than a plaint at leaying me; gradually Wash- 
ington gayeties encroached upon regret. 

A month had passed ere he returned. There 
was the old gentle, loving manner, but I 
thought it lacked its fire ; and sometimes over 
our quiet game I could see him restless. Isaw 
it with a quick heart-beat of gladness; and 
when I was sure, drew off my ring and released 
him. He called me cruel and unkind, but 
with vision rendered acute by suffering, I knew 
he was not troubled beyond endurance. Father 
looked very glad when I told him, and kissing 
me fondly said, ‘‘the time we had been alone 
had made him selfish.”” Not long after, Will 
verified Goethe’s words in one of his letters to 
his early love, Kitchen, ‘‘The most lovable 








heart is that which loves the most readily ; but 
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that which easily loves, also easily forgets.’’ 
Searce six months had passed ere we heard of 
his marriage. 

So the time passed. Lucile mourned over my 
isolation and quiet ; said I was losing the years 
in a girl’s life that should hold merriment ; and 
begged of me to let father sell the place and 
move into the city. I yielded; he bought the 





house next door to theirs; and, with the keep- | 


ings of the old place, we made it home. At 


- b : | 
first Robert and she tried to coax me into so- | 


ciety. I resisted every effort, so, happy in 
their own home-life, and ours, they gave it up. 
They all heard from Bernard. He sent con- 
stant presents ; in these 1 was never forgotten, 
though he seldom mentioned me in his letters. 
I had never sent him any message excepting 
thanks since he left. 

Life, outwardly, was cheerful, busy, health- 
ful ; inwardly was the torpor of despair. Some- 
times Lucile would search my face anxiously, 
and say :— 

“Carlin, you are as pale as death!’ and, 
again, ‘“‘ You are so changed! You used to be 
all fire, now’’—and would break off suddenly to 
add, “‘I wish Bernard would come home; it 
would be absolutely refreshing to hear you 
quarrel,”’ 

Thus four years had passed. It was another 
Fourteenth of February, the anniversary of the 
day I had sent the Valentine. A marked day 
of our lives individualizes every other day of 
its kind through all the years. If joy sets the 
day apart, each anniversary brings something 
of that joy, though faint by repetition. If sor- 
row, its recurrence is marked by a shadow. 
Does any one live who has not a day in his 
year that he would drop down into oblivion if 
he could? The pain that four years ago had 
been intangible, that day pulsed and throbbed 
with the fearful intensity of reality. 

It was evening. Father had gone in next 
door for his after dinner frolic with Lucile’s 
two year-old baby. I was ir the library alone. 
There was no eye to see me, I said, so gave 
myself up to the abandonment of despair. The 
night was cold. I had crouched down on a low 
stool by the grate fire, and buried my face in 
my hands. Suddenly I cried; it was the first 
time in all those years that I had shed a tear. 
The tension on mind and nerve had been so 
great, relaxation was a necessity. The door- 
bell rang, I thought it was father, and hastily 
drawing a chair beside me, buried my face in 
it to feign sleep. Some one entered the library. 
The presence was like an electric shock. I 
glanced up, Bernard stood before me. 

I sprang toward him with a ery, both hands 
outstretched, in the sudden, glad shock. He 


took them in his an instant and looked at me, 
then caught me in his arms, strained me almost 
fiercely to his bosom, kissed me, and then re- 
leased me ; as he did so, he was his cold, quiet 








self. Faint and reeling, I sank in a chair; I 
thought he did not notice it ; he said, quickly :— 
“Carlin, where is Lucile and Uncle Ray?” 

He had always called father uncle. The re- 
lief was infinite. 

“They are in at Lucile’s. We will go at 
once,” and springing up, [ threw a light zephyr 
shawl over my shoulders and led the way. In 
a moment we were in Lucile’s parlor, in the 
midst of a. joyous greeting. He did not even 
take Lucile in his arms as he had done me. “I 
received the concentrated force of the first 
meeting,’’ I said, sarcastically, to myself. Lu- 
cile was showing off her baby, and flushing 
with motherly pride at his praises. Father and 
Robert were asking about his trip. I, cold and 
shivering from the night air, was standing over 
the register watching it all. Lucile saw me 
trying to control a chill. 

“Carlin, did you come in with nothing but 
that little shawl?” she asked, anxiously. 

Bernard glanced over to where I stood. 
Baby, tired of being showed off, began to cry. 
I picked her up and walked her to avoid Lu- 
cile’s question. She was talking to Bernard in 
an undertone; I knewit was about me. After 
that, constantly during the evening, I felt his 
quiet eyes on my face. 


A month went by. We spent almost every 
evening at Lucile’s. Bernard and I, after that 
first meeting, maintained toward each other a 
most punctilious politeness; no point of eti- 
quette was neglected ; no conventionality dis- 
regarded. We talked over his trip together ; 
discussed and criticised books and art. Of old 
we had never agrecd upon any subject, now 
we never quarrelled. I was as cold, as reason- 
able, as self-possessed as himself. One day he 
commented upon it; not with any show of in- 
terest, but in an analytic way, as he would 
trace to the motive power any eccentricity in 
nature. I retorted for the first time with my 
old angry impulse, in Goethe’s words— 

“My good friend, have no fear 
On this score; be but self-possessed, that is 
The only art of life,” 
adding, bitterly, ‘‘You acted in Mephisto- 
pheles’s place and taught me the lesson.”’ 

His dark eyes for a moment were intense ; I 
had never seen them so before. He searched 
my face, I turned abruptly and left the room. 

From that time I ould never be alone. If 1 
went to Lucile’s he went too. If I came home 
he followed me. He watched me with a sort 
of gentle, quiet cafe; seemed to know my 
slightest want ; anticipated my every wish ; dis- 
cerned even the tending of a desire. His very 
attentions intensified my suffering. This that I 
had borne in his absence, mastered, crushed me 
in his presence. I was filled with a great ter- 
ror lest he should find me out, and cried, with 
a sort of fierce despair, ‘‘ Hedged in on every 
side!” . 
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So the early summer time came. The morning 
sunlight poured in with a sort of concentrated 
glory on the rare exotics, with which the bay- 
window of the library was filled. I was stand- 
ing quite in it, iooking out to where the row of 
stone fronts opposite lay in indented shadows 
on our broad sunny pavement. Bernard was 

“by the table reading; presently he threw aside 
his book and joined me. He watched me in 
silence a moment, then said—and there was a 
new depth in his tone that made me quiver :— 

‘Carlin, you are pale. I have been watch- 
ing you ever since I came home. Lucile was 
right when she said it.’’ 

‘Tt is the sunlight that makes me look so,” 
I said, petulantly, and stepping back into the 
room, took the chair he had vacated. He fol- 
lowed me, standing so closely beside me that 
in order to see him, I was forced to look up. 

‘Carlin, how did I teach you to become self- 
possessed, since you learned it in my absence ?”’ 
he asked. 

I felt the hot blood on my very brow. I did 
not glance up, he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘‘Do you know what sent me abroad and 
kept me there?” 

I felt as if swept into the swift vortex of 
ruin; he would find me out. I was utterly 
powerless to reply. 

‘*Carlin, you called it a Valentine; it was a 
Fate!’ bitterly. 

I looked up like one dazed; he went on ra- 
pidly, hurried by the swift current of strong, 
fierce feeling. , 

‘*Instead of mailing it, your dear friend Mar- 
cia delivered it, with the gratuitous bit of in- 
formation that you had planned and devised it 
because, as you said, you hated me. That you 
shrank from my very presence, and could 
hardly wait for the time to come when you 
should marry her brother Will, to escape liy- 
ing in the same house with me.”’ 

My face had drooped quite from his sight. 
In this revelation I seemed standing on the 
widening edge of still another. He went on :— 

**T have learned the falsity of part of this. 
Perhaps the rest was of the same calibre ?”’ 

I neither confirmed or denied; was utterly 
powerless for either. 

“‘Carlin, did you say you hated me?” the 
tone was intense. 

I answered simply, ‘“‘Yes.’”’ There must 
have been something in my voice. He threw 
himself on a stool at my feet, thus bringing 
his face full in view. There was a flush-on 

his cheeks, and new, deep lights in his eyes. 

‘Carlin, at the very time you conceived me 
to be a creature simply of reason, you were 
maddening, torturing me. I have loved you 
for years.” 

In this sudden revelation life stretched out 
into a great gladness. I trembled in its excess. 
My face was quite before his, I did not strive 
to hide it. 





A little later it had been all explained, and 
the story of the four years told. The sunlight 
had crept to us and gathered us into its bright- 
ness. Bernard held one of my hands in his, I 
had rested the other half timidly, half caress- 
ingly on his shoulder. 

“Carlin, you are not pale now, for all the 
sunlight,’ he said, teasingly, and touched my 
cheek with his lips. The door opened, at that 
moment Lucile entered the room. 

‘‘ Where have you’’—she began, and stopped 
in blank surprise. 

Bernard laughed like a boy, then said :— 

‘Lucile, Ihave waited for Carlin eight years, 
and she has waited for me four.’’ 

Lucile clapped her hands with utter joyous- 
ness, saying :— 

‘How stupid I have been! I can see it all 
now! Why couldn’t I have saved you both?” 
and turned to leave the room. 

I had not spoken. Bernard called after her, 
‘*Where are you going?” 

‘‘Down town to tell father and Robert. I 
couldn’t live and keep it to myself.”’ 





>> 


THE SNOW. 


BY RUNE BLUFF. 








From leaden sky, through frosty air, 
Marvel of purity, wondrous fair, 

From a home so high to a home so low, 
Softly flutters the beautiful snow ; 

It dances merrily, noiselessly down, 

And covers the earth, so bare and brown. 

It nestles down among silken curls, 

And kisses the cheeks of the village girls 

As they hurry along through the milk-white drifts; 
It creeps under veils that the rude wind lifts, 
But oft risks too much by venturing there, 
And dies on the cheek so warm and fair. 

It falls upon homes of estate so low, 


Their inmates nothing of purity know, 
Where vice, and shame, and crime may dwell, 


| Yet comes the beautiful snow. °Tis well 


That something pure will venture there 
Where sin has spread its foulest snare. 

It shrouded away in its spotless white 

The dead Old Year, ali its wrong and right. 
And never a fairer robe was worn 

Than that which awaited the New-Year morn. 
May Charity’s mantle be spread like the snow 
Over my deeds when I am laid low! 


TRUST AND TEARS. 


BY FANNIE E. FOSTER. 








“The days are drifting, love,” he plead; 
* Another moon, and we must wed.” 

A pause, he drooped his knightly head, 
And left love’s thrill on lips of red. t 
* . * * * + * 


“Oh, life is fleeting, love!” she sighed ; 
“But one brief year a happy bride.” 
The bosom heaved his own beside— 
A throe, a gasp—and thus she died! 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
HOOD-WINK. 
Characters. 


Mrs. FRAMPTON, an elderly lady. 
Mrs. TREVELYAN. 

COLONEL TREVELYAN. 

Guests in fancy costumes. 


HOOD- 


ScENE I.—The ante-room toa ball-room. Guests 
in fancy costumes pass in and out. Mrs. 
FRAMPTON stands near the door receiving her 
guests. Dance music strikes up in the distance, 
and the dancers hurry off, leaving 
Mrs. Frampton (solus), seating herself on a 

sofa. Well, there certainly never were two 

such ridiculous people as my nephew and his 
pretty little wife! They perfectly adore each 
other, and they really have everything on 
earth to make them as happy as the day is 
long, so they must needs invent something to 
make a misery of. Edith tells me her husband 
is so frightfully jealous that it makes her life 
quite uncomfortable. 
her about like a cat watching a mouse, and if 
she says two words to any other man, he seems 


to think she intends to elope with him the first | 


opportunity. The fact is, she is full of life 


and spirits herself, and if she hadn’t a man to | 


talk to, it’s my belief she would talk to that 
arm-chair, and be almost equally pleased. 
But this is just what the stupid man won’t un- 
derstand ; and the most amusing part of it is, 
that she is just as ridiculous about him—with 
more reason, too, I must confess, for, like all 
military men, he is a flirt by habit, and, I be- 
lieve, could no more refrain from making 
himself agreeable to a pretty woman than a 
butterfly could refrain from settling on a rose. 
Still, as I tell him, until he gives up such 
naughty ways, he ought to consider it perfectly 
fair of Edith to amuse herself in her own way ; 
and this I mean her to take an opportunity of 
letting him know, if my little plot is cleverly 
carried out to-night. 


Enter Evrra at L. H. door, masked, and in the 
costume of little Red Riding Hood. 

Edith. (Fltes up to Mrs. FRAMPTON.) Well, 
aunty dear, isn’t it fun? Here I am, you see. 
I know perfectly well that Arthur smuggled 
me down into the country, to old Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s, on purpose that I shouldn’t be here for 
your ball, and how nice it was of you to send 
forme! Such a lovely notion, too, that little 
plot of yours! Arthur hasn’t an idea that I 
am within a hundred miles of this place; and 
he’ll never know me in this dress, and with 
the hood over my head. You must introduce 
him, you know, and then I’ll get up a desperate 
flirtation with him, and scold him well after- 
wards, and then he won’t have the face ever 
to scold me again, will he? 


She declares he watches | 


Mrs. Frampton... ( Rising.) Take my arm, 
darling, and we will walk together into the 
ball-room. I told him I was to chaperone a 
charming girl to-night, so no doubt he will beg 
for an introduction immediately. 

Mrs. Trevelyan. (Taking her arm.) You 
think he really won’t recognize me in this 
costuine ? 

Mrs. Frampton. 
hood is such a complete disguise. 

[Curtain falls. } 


Impossible, my love; that 
[ Hxount. 


ScENE II.--The same. 

Enter Cou. TREVELYAN, unmasked, but in cos- 
tume, with Mrs. TREVELYAN on his arm. Ha 
laces her on the sofa, and seats himself beside 

r. 

Col. Trevelyan. I am sure that last galop was 
a little too much for you. Such fairy feet, too! 
| The only wonder to me is that they can sup- 
port even such a sylph-like form as yours. 

Mrs. Trevelyan. (Taps him with her fan.) 
Dear! dear! what a naughty man you are! 
| Col. Tretelyan. (Snatches her fan, playfully 
Sanning her.) You really must allow me to 
fan you. Do you know that I feel a conviction 
| that I have heard that soft voice before. It is 
very cruel of you not to allow me to know 
your real name. Am I only to remember you 
| for the rest of my life as Little Red Riding 
| Hood? 
| Mrs. Trevelyan. Nay, you refuse to give me 

yours, so I see no reason why I should give 
| you such an advantage overme. Of one thing 

I feel quite sure, however—you are not a mar- 

ried man? 

Col. Trevelyan. And what has made you ar- 
rive at this conclusion, fair lady? 

Mrs. Trevelyan. Why, you have been making 
love to me all the evening, haven’t you? 

Col. Trevelyan. Surely you cannot be so 
prudish as to object to that, even if I were to 
plead guilty to being hampered with a wife? 

Mrs. Trevelyan. Oh, dear, no! Au contraire, 
I never could see the slightest objection.to folks 
enjoying themselves in their own way, married 
or single. 

Col. Trevelyan. Ah! that’s right; precisely 
my sentiments. (Playing with her sash.) 

Mrs. Trevelyan. What I do think very unfair, 
however, is, that though married men think 
nothing of flirting themselves, they invariably 
make the greatest possible fuss if their wives 
do anything of the kind. So very ridiculous, — 
you know! 

Col. Trevelyan. Ahem!—yes—oh, 
quite agree with you. 

Mrs. Trevelyan. Of course men must know, 
if they have two ideas in their heads, that their 
wives will flirt when they are out of the way 
I came up from the country yesterday, where 
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I have been stopping for some weeks with old 
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Mrs. Fleming, and there I met a little woman 
—a charming, fascinating little creature, to be 
sure! But such a coquette! and a married 
woman, too! 

Col. Trevelyan. ( Appears agitated—drops fan, 
picks tt up.) Ah, indeed! and pray, what was 
the fair creature’s name? 

Mrs. Trevelyan. Her name! Oh, I never 
think it’s fair to mention names! But, I was 
going to say, I never in all my life met with 
her equal for flirtation. Married or Angle, all 
the men were at her feet. The last time Isaw 
her was at a ball, sitting in a boudoir alone 
with some black-whiskered hero, who was evi- 
dently pouring all sorts of sweet nonsense into 
her ear, to which she was listening most com- 
placently. 

Col. Trevelyan. (Crushes the fan in his hand, 
and flings the pieces away.) Most improper! 
Well, madam, go on! 

Mrs. Trevelyan. You droll man! What are 
you spoiling my fan for? Well, this hero— 
who is certainly a Very handsome man, by the 
way—was sitting ky her side on the same sofa, 
fanning her, squeezing her hand, and going 
through the whole routine, you know, which 
flirts understand so well. 

Colonel Trevelyan. (Starts up angrily.) Good 
Heavens! I must puta stop to this. Madam! 
I beg you ten thousand pardons for my impetu- 
osity, but when I tell you that vile woman ¢s 
my wife, you will not be surprised at my agita- 
tion, or at my énsisting on knowing the name 
of the wretch who has dared— 

Mrs. Trevelyan. (Interrupting him.) Don’t 
be impetuous! I can assure you, my dear sir, 
they went no greater lengths than we have 
done to-night ; and even if the poor little wo- 
man #s your own wife, you could hardly object 
to her amusing herself in the same manner you 
are in the habit of doing yourself. 

Col. Trevelyan. (Walks up and down in an 
agitated manner.) Madam! there is not the re- 
motest possible harm in such trash as we have 
been indulgingin. Weare both perfectly aware 
that we have been simply amusing ourselves, 
pour passer le temps. But my wife! (Stopping 
suddenly and approaching Mrs. Trevelyan.) 
Madam! I must indeed insist upon knowing 
the name of the villain you have been allud- 
ing to. 

Mrs. Trevelyan. Well, then, I will tell you. 
It begins witha 7. - 

Col. Trevelyan. Madam, you are laughing at 
me. I feel sure you would not have the heart 
to do so if you knew how seriously affected I 
am by the news you have been telling me. 

Mrs. Trevelyan. Laughing! Not at all, my 
dear sir! and allow me to tell you that it ends 
with an WV. (Slips off her mask, but keeps her 
face turned away.) 

Vol. Trevelyan. (Looks at her doubtfully—tries 
to see her face.) What can youmean? Do, pray 
permit me to take off that confounded hood, 


| and allow me to see your face. (Pulls dt off.) 
My wife! (Starts back.) 


Inter Mrs, FRAMPTON. 


Mrs. Frampton. Well, young people, what is 
all this about ? 

Col. Trevelyan. My dear aunt, I’m the hap- 
piest man alive. 

Mrs. Frampton. What! because you find your 
wife does not behave as naughtily as you do 
yourself! Well, all I can say, my dear Arthur, 
| is, that I quite agree with Edith that you have 
no right to say one word about her proceedings 
as long as she only takes example by her lord 
and master, and goes no greater lengths than 
he does himself. Seriously, my dears, I con- 
fess as long as you, Arthur, mean so little by 
your pretty speeches—as I am convinced you 
do—I don’t think, my love (to Edith), you have 
much cause for anxiety ; and as for this wicked 
little woman herself, I dare say she never 
flirted so much in the whole course of her life 
as she has with you to-night. 

Mrs. Trevelyan. No, indeed, aunty! But then 
I must tell you I never met with such a brilliant 
example before. 

Col. Trevelyan. (Takes her hand.) My dear 
Edith! Thanks to the disguise of this quaint 
little hood (holds it up by the thssel), you have 
given me a tap on the knuckles which I shall 
not easily forget ; and, though I cannot say with 
truth, like your innocent self, that Z ‘‘ never 
flirted so much before,’’ in future you shall not 
have occasion to find fault with me, for (unless 
with yourself) I promise you I will never flirt 
so much again. 

[Curtain falls. } 








WINK. 

Characters. 
Mr. BROowN (4 stout elderly gentleman). 
JOHN (his servant). 
MME. PONPON. 

ScENE I. . 

ScENE.—Mr. Brown reclining in an arm-chair, 
his foot on @ gouty stool. JOHN (servant). 

Brown. Confounded nuisance this being laid 
up in a French lodging-house, with no one but 
a French landlady who doesn’t speak two 
words of anything but her own language, and 
no doctor of any kind within hail. 

John. Well, sir, we might be better; and 
then, agin, we might be wuss. As regards 
madame what’s her name, I do say we might 
go a good deal further and fare a good deal 
wuss, for a more pleasant-spoken lady I must 
say I never came across. To be sure, one can’t 
understand much of her lingo, but all one can 
understand is mighty pleasant and good-na- 
tured like. 

Brown. Has it ever struck you, John, that 
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widows invariably are pleasant and good-na- | den you fondu him; and den—den, monsieur, 


tured ? 

John. Well, sir, the only time as I ever was 
nigh upon matrimony it was to a widdy. I 
allus looked upon ’em with a friendly eye my- 
self. 


Brown. Nice little dinner she sent me up | 


yesterday night, eh, John? 

John. An werry great credit you did it, sir. 
Three plates of stewed beef with vegetroubles, 
and pretty nigh the whole of that fong-dew, as 
she calls it. Werry good eating, but bad for 
the gout, sir, take my word for it. 

Brown. Ah! how kind and thoughtful it was 


of her to toss me up that little dish, to be sure! | 


And what a first-rate cook she is! It’s a pity 
she don’t understand English a little better and 
speak it a little plainer. Do you know, John, 
if she did I do believe I should. have proposed 


| deuce—oh, I see. 
; here, do they ? 


to her to be Mrs. B. But as it is—(pauscs | 
| nare what he eat? 
John. And a werry pleasant lady to have for | 


thoughtfully). 


one’s wife, too, sir, if you asks my advice. 
Lrown. believe you’re right, John ; only it’s 


it is fondu! 

Brown. Ueigh-ho, humph! Oui, madame, 
oui! Comprenny. I quite understand. .( Aside 
—be hanged if Ido, though.) Vous cuisiniére 
trés trés bien, Madame Ponpon—ou trés bieng! 

Madame P. (Sighs.) Ah, sare, seence mon 
pauvre Ponpon is expunkt, I have amuse my- 
self most in my poor cuisine ! 

Brown., (Ah, poor thing!) Oui, oui, je com- 
prenny, oui. ; 

Madame P. (Touches her widow's cap.) It is 
so triste—what you call dull—to be in widow’s 
shrubs! 

Brown. (Looks puzzled.) Shrubs? Whatthe 
Oui, oui. Call ’em shrubs 
We call ’em weeds in our part 
of the world. 

Madame P. ( After a pause.) Monsieur a bien 
dormi? Have sleept well after his goot din- 


Brown. Ah, oui—non, I mean ; dinner was a 


| little too good, comprenny? and the conse- 
| quence was I never slept a wink. 


so confoundedly difficult to come at her real | 


meaning when she’s talking to one ; and as for 


my ever popping the question in French, my | 


good fellow, I couldn’t scrape up enough of the 
lingo to do it in if you paid me a thousand 
pounds! By the by, she’ll be coming up di- 
rectly, I shouldn’t wonder, to ask how I am 
this morning. Just change my slippers, John, 
and brush up my whiskers a little. (John per- 
Jorms accordingly. A gentle rap is heard at the 
door.) Angtray, angtray, madame. (John 
opens the door.) 


Enter MADAME PONPON. 

Madame P. Ah,-Monsieur Brown—my dear 
sare—I haf my hops you are mosh bater this 
day? 

Brown. Mercee, mercee, madame! Oui—ah, 
yes—mosh better, thank you. Mercee, beau- 
coup, very mosh a good deal. Madame excusez 
moy getting up—le gout comprenez? le gout. 

Yadame P. Ah, monsieur, n’eu parlez pas. 
Chacun 4 son gout/ Everybody have his gout 
as dey say. (Seats herself by his side.) Monsieur 
haf eat von good dinnare dees last night? 

Brown. Capital; that is, I should say, bong 
trés bong. Je manger un grand buff, and it 
was bong trés bong. 

Madame P. (Laughs heartily.) Ha! ha! ha! 
Par exemple! Pardon, monsieur, mais (aside) 
manger un grand beeuf c’est un peu fort ga! 
Ha! ha! Excusez, monsieur! and my fondu? 
You like my fondu? 

Brown. Ah, madame (smacks his lips), bong- 
excellent! Capital, indeed, madame—must ask 
for the receipt of that. Confound it all—I 


Comprenny ? 


Madame P. Eh bien. Well, you mosh take 


Madame P. (Looks puzzled.) A weenk, wat 
is dat—a weenk ? 

John. (Aside to Brown.) Do it with your 
hize, sir. 

Brown. Eh bieng—well—je ne pas—je ne pas 


| dormi un. ( Winks violently with one eye.) Com- 


prenny? Eh? 

(Madame P. stares at him for a moment, starts 
off her chair, sinks back again, blushes, finally 
turns away her head, covers her eyes with her 
handkerchief, bursts into tears, and places her 
hand in h#s.) 

Brown. (Looks astonished.) Eh, madame! 
what? What the deuce! (retaining her hand 
as she is about to take it away)—eh? Non— 
don’t take it away—ne prenaz pas! 

Madame P. Ah, sare! When Monsieur Pon- 


| pon telled me dat he loaf me; he weenked 
| comme ga—justement commie ga! I do assure 


tink, perhaps, you mean de same ting. 


Meester Brown. Ah, monsieur, I did 
But, 
perhaps, you only laff at the poor weedow in 
her shrubs! (Covers her face again and tries to 
withdraw her hand.) 

John. (Aside to Brown.) You may go far- 
ther and fare wus, sir. [ Hrit. 

Brown. Ah, row, don’t say so, pray, my dear 
lady! I certainly didn’t—je ne pas. I mean 


you, 


| I didn’t mean exactly (confound it all! there’s 
| no doubt I never should have come to an un- 
| derstanding without that lucky wink). Ahem! 


| —Madame, all I can say is, if you think me 
| worthy to fill the place of the excellent Mon- 
| sieur Ponpon, comprenny ? 


(Slips down on his 


| knees, with his hand on his heart, and winks 
| violently.) 
mean Commang faire vous a fongdu, madame? | 


some fondu, and put him ina fondu deesh, and | 


Madame. Ah, mon cher Monsieur Brown! 
oui, oui—you loaf me. Yes, I onderstand you . 
vary well. (Gives him her hand.) 

(Curtain falls. ] 
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HOOD-WINK. 
Characters. 
s. FAULKNER . 
i PALMER, — elderly ladies. 
GEORGINA. 
GEORGE ELTON. 
ScEenE I.—A drawing-room. Mrs. FAULKNER. 

Mrs. PALMER, in walking dress. 

Mrs. Palmer. Weil, and how is your young 
charge getting on, Mrs. Faulkner? 

Mrs. Faulkner. Admirably! You cannot 
imagine how well the experiment has answered. 
Such a wild girl as she was, too! But she only 
required to be properly managed, as I said, to 
turn out everything even I could wish. 

Mrs. Palmer. Ah, Mrs. Faulkner! the fact 
is, some people have no tact. Let me see! 
how old is your granddaughter now? 

Mrs. Faulkner. She was twenty-one the 16th 
of this month. A mere child still, my dear 
Mrs. Palmer. And do you know she was sent 
off to me (but this, of course, is quite confiden- 
tial) on account of a foolish love affair there 
was between her and young Elton, of Elton 
Park, you know? 

Mrs. Palmer. Ah! a near neighbor, I think, 
of your son’s in Shropshire? 

Mrs. Faulkner. Yes, the Elton property ad- 
joins Frederick’s. George Elton (who is only 
a younger son) came down, it appears, on 
leave from his regiment, and chose to fall des- 
perately in love with that silly child. Most 
ridiculous, you know, at her age, when she has 
not nearly finished her education! However, 
my son, who has different views, as you may 
imagine for an only child—and who does not 
approve of younger sons—fortunately dis- 
covered the affair before much mischief was 
done, and sent her off to me at once, knowing 
how well I understood those delicate matters, 
and trusting to my management to cure her of 
any foolish ideas she may have taken into her 
silly little head. 

Mrs. Palmer. And how does your grand- 
daughter behave under the circumstances? 

Mrs. Faulkner. Everything goes on most 
satisfactorily, I assure you. It only requires 
a little tact, you understand, my dear friend, 
to manage young people; but that tact, of 
course, every one does not possess. To occupy 
the mind is the one great panacea in such 
eases, and I have accordingly secured for 
Georgiana a master I have had most highly 
recommended to me, and for whom she has the 
highest possible respect and veneration. Heis 
a certain Doctor Burton, professor of I can’t 
tell you how many arts and sciences—a kind of 
Admirable Crichton—under whose tuition she 
will, I doubt not, turn out a most superior wo- 
man, and in the cultivation of her intellect, 
entirely lose sight of this little affair de ceur. 

Mrs. Palmer. The fact is, I suppose, her af- 


fections were not very deeply engaged. But 
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then, as you say, she is such a child! They 
"say that young Elton is a clever, gentlemanlike 
fellow, too. 

Mrs. Faulkner. A wild young scapegrace, I 
fancy, fromall Ihear. At any rate, she seems 
perfectly content now with her studies, and is 
closeted all the morning in my boudoir with 
this queer old figure. He is such a droll-looli- 
ing being, with a long white beard, and gray 
hair falling on his shoulders. He was recom- 
mended to me by Mrs. Vivian. You know she 
has, like myself, a perfect horror of govern- 
esses, and has had all her eight daughters edu- 
cated by the same tutor who brought up her 
boys, and she assured me I could not do better 
than adopt the same plan myself. 

Mrs. Palmer. Well, with a young tutor it 
might not answer quite as well. But with 
such a queer old creature as you describe, | 
suppose there can’t be much danger. But, 
really, my dear friend, I must be running 
away, for I find I have paid you quite a visita- 
tion. (Rises, and while she is taking leave, the 
curtain falls.) 


Scene II. 

ScenE.—A morning room. In one corner a table 
covered with books, drawings, etc. GEORGINA. 
ELTON, disguised as an elderly man, studying. 
Elton. (Reading aloud.) 

When around thee dying 
Autumn leaves are lying, 
Oh, then remember me! 
And at night when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing, 
Oh, still remember me! 
Then should music stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 
To thy heart appealing, 
Draw one tear from thee! 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee, 
Ah, then remember me! 


Enter Mrs. FAULKNER. 

Mrs. Fauliner. Ah! you think the study of 
the poets beneficial to the youthful mind, Doe- 
tor Burton? 

Elton. Indeed, madam, I do. The senti- 
ments of poesy are often overstrained and ex- 
aggerated, it is true; but, in my idea, nothing 
so greatly refines the soul and purifies the 
mind as the study of the poets ; more especially, 
perhaps, the ancient poets. 

Mrs. Faulkner. (Seats herself on sofa—com- 
mences knitting.) Pray goon with your lesson. 
Do not let me interrupt you, doctor. 

Elion. We will now turn to the study of the 
sciences, young lady. Let me hearif you have 
committed to memory the answers to those 
questions I prepared for you during our Jast 
lesson upon astronomy. (Takes a paper from 
his pocket and puts his questions in an under- 
tone, she giving her answers in a louder key.) 
Question 1st. To what did I compare your 





lovely eyes in my former lesson ? 
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Georgina. To the stars in general. 

Hilton. Which planet in particular did I in- 
form you you most resembled? 

Georgina. Venus. 

kiton. Very good. Which group of stars 


ST. VALENTINE’S CHARM. 


BY & ANNIE FROST. 








Ir was the Fourteenth of February, and the 


should [resemble myself, if I did not appre- | ground was covered with freshly-fallen snow, 


viate your charms as I do? 

Georgina. The Great Bear. 

Klton. Which sign of the zodiac does your 
grandmother most resemble ? 

(reorgina. Cancer, the Crab. 

Elton. What exclamation might she possibly 
favor us with if she discovered my identity ? 

Georgina. Oh, Gemini! 

Elton. Excellent, indeed, young lady. 

Mrs. Faulkner. Your pupil’s replies appear 
to give you satisfaction, Doctor Burton? 

Elton. Perfectly so, madam; perfectly so. 
In the study of botany she has, I think, like- 
wise made great advances. Here, young lady, 
is a list of the exotics and foreign ferns of 


which we were speaking, with their peculiar | 


meanings and properties, which I shall request 
you will carefully get by heart. Meanwhile, 
I will diseuss a plan I have formed for your 
future studies with Mrs. Faulkner. 
her @ paper and retires into the background, 
speaking tre an aside with Mrs. FAULKNER. 





as the sun rose brilliaatly. Every tree was a 
miracle of beauty in its coat of ice, with long 
glittering icicles depending from branch and 
stem. 

Just as the first rays of the sun kissed her 
window, Nellie Gordon threw it wide open, 
and with her eyes fast closed, sang, in a clear, 
sweet voice— 

“Blessed St. Valentine, now when I look, 

Open the page of the future’s sealed book ; 

Blessed St. Valentine, show unto me, 

He who my future true love shall be.” 
Opening her eyes wide, she suddenly drew in 
her head, and quick, vivid blushes chased each 
other over neck, arms, and cheeks. 

“Oh, I hope he did not hear me! He will 


| think I am ridiculing him,”’ she said, aloud. 


(Gives | 


“What is the matter, Nell?’’ said a very 
sleepy voice from the bed. 
Nellie tossed aside the dressing-gown she had 


| wrapped around her, and resumed her place 


GEORGINA advances to the front of the stage and | 


reads aloud.) 


Georgina. (Reading.) Heliotrope, Ilove you | 


—Stephanotus, to distraction—Ribes sanguinia, 
what'a nuisance this old woman is—Polypodium 
Britannicum, but I think we have fairly hood- 
winked her—Begonia splendens, you are now 
of age—Asplenium Fontanum, for Heaven's 
sake let us fly together—Tricomenes radicans, 
as soon as we can arrange matters. 

Filton. (Coming forward.) Is that too much 
to expect of you, young lady? 

Georgina. Not at all. See, can say some of 
it already. (Giving him the paper.) Helio- 
trope, I love you—Stephanotus, as much as 
ever—Ribes sanguinia, I am ready to fly with 
you—Polypodium Britannicum, if you can ar- 
range matters. 

Mrs. Finilkner. (Coming forward.) Geor- 
gina, Doctor Burton thinks the Museum would 
be an excellent locality in which to pursue 
your studies of geology and natural history. I 
have therefore arranged that you are to spend 
one morning with him there every week—say 
Thursdays. To-day is Wednesday. I shall 


send you there in the carriage to-morrow | 


morning, and fetch you away myself at two 
a'clock, if that would suit your plans, doctor? 

Eltone Excellently well, madam. I will be 
mattendance at the Museum in time to receive 
my pupil. For the present, I will wish you 
both a very good-morning! (Bowing gravely, 


ana as Mrs. FAULKNER turns to ring the bell, he 
takes the opportunity of malzing signs of satisfac- 
tion to GRORGINA. 
curtain falls.) 


As he leaves the room, the | 


beside her cousin before she said :— 

‘“‘T was singing the Valentine charm, just for 
fun, Tasie, and when I-opened my eyes and 
looked out, Ned was handing Doctor Holway 
from the earriage.”’ 

“Nell! Did he see you?” ; 

“JT don’t know. He certainly must have 
heard me.”’ 

“But you knew he was coming to-day, and 
that the train comes in at daybreak.” 

“T forgot all about him.’’ 

‘Nell, is he so frightful ?” 

“I never looked twice. He is certainly very 
short, but he was so wrapped in cloaks and 
shawls he might have been a woman. Ned 
was almost carrying him.’’ 

‘What makes Ned so crazy about him, Nell? 
I have only heard in a vague way that he felt 
under some obligation to him, but I never heard | 
the whole story.” 

“When Ned was in Mississippi in the fall of 
1867 he was attacked with yellow fever, on the 
train. He was taken into a little open station 
and left there alone. No station master was 
required for so insignificant a stopping place, 
and a bare wooden bench was the only furni- 
ture in the little room. Ned was in the first 
stages of the fever, not so ill but that he was 
perfectly conscious of his desertion and desola- 
tion. He was lying still, thinking to rest 
awhile, and then try to find some house, when 
he saw come in at the door, a little, misshapen 
figure, and heard a voice asking him how he 
came there. 

“«¢ Just taken with yellow Jack on the train.’ 
Knowing the fear and horror of the disease 
in all parts of the South, and feeling keenly 
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the proof of it just given him by the passengers | his learning, his noble qualities, and his sensi- 


upon the train, Ned expected to see his visitor 
rush away. Instead of this he came forward, 
and gravely felt his pulse, asked him some 
questions, and said :— 

““*T will send a spring wagon for you pre- 
sently. Lie quietly until it comes. I am Doe- 
tor Holway.’ 

“The fever was creeping over Ned with rapid- 
ity, for he says he confused all this speech with 
vague thoughts of being carried to a hospital, 
asking somebody to write home, wondering if 
anybody would bury him, and thinking of the 
spring of cold water at home. When Doctor 
Holway returned he must have been delirious, 
for he has no further recollection of events 
until he recovered his senses nearly two weeks 
later, and found himself in a large, airy room, 
with a stately old colored woman nursing him. 

“Not until he was nearly well again did he 
know the extent of Doctor Holway’s devotion. 
He had taken him to his house, consisting of 
two rooms, an office and bed-room, and had 
given the latter up for his use, sleeping him- 
self upon a sofa in the office. He had hired 
the colored woman to assist him, and had 
nursed Ned night and day back to life. But, 
Tasie, what made all this real devotion and 
charity was the fact that the doctor himself, 
having lost all his property during the war, was 
actually so poor, that he sold his watch, ring, 
and a portion of his library to pay the expenses 
of Ned’s illness, and never opened his porte- 
monnaie to use the money he would have 
found there. 

“Tt was but natural that the two should form 
a strong friendship for each other, and as they 
became intimate Ned learned that the doctor 
had not always been crippled. An accident 
upon a railway train when he was nearly thirty 
years old, had resulted in perfect deformity. 
His betrothed wife shrank from him, and his 
patients decreased in number. Then the war 
came, and poverty was added to his other bur- 
dens. 

“ Ned took care that his generous kindness 
did not place him under pecuniary loss, but he 
felt that he owed him his very life. When he 
returned home, he spoke to father, and they 
have been looking out constantly for some 
position to offer the doctor. It was not until 
poor Mr. Wilson’s ceath left vacant the pro- 
fessorship of delles-lettres at the college that 
they were successful. 

“Doctor Holway, Ned says, is peculiarly 
fitted for this position, being a close student 
and reader in most of the modern languages.” 

“Then he will live at B——-?” 

* After the first of April. In the meantime 
he will be our guest.” 

It must be admitted that Nellie was very 
nervous as the breakfast be!l summoned her to 
meet her brother’s guest and friend. She had 


conscious that her carelessness in forgetting his 
early arrival, had betrayed her into an act that 
might be construed into wanton cruelty or in- 
sult. She was a kind-hearted, impulsive gir), 
just eighteen, full of gratitude and pity for the 
unfortunate physician, and her step was slow, 
her heart beating rapidly when she followed 
Tasie into the breakfast-room. 

Standing near her tall, stalwart brother was 
a man that she knew was her visitor, and her 
whole womanly sympathy at once was aroused. 
He was short and misshapen, one shoulder 
twisted higher than the other, and one leg 
shorter. But upon the deformed body was a 
noble head, with broad, high brow, large, deep 
eyes, massive features, and a firm, finely-curved 
mouth. Clusters of rich brown hair were tossed 
back from the forehead, and curled in profusion 
upon the well shaped head. But the face was 
very, very pale, and the eyes sad and wistful. 

Nellie forgot her morning’s folly, only re- 
membered that this man had saved the life of 
her only brother, at the risk of taking himself 
a loathsome and contagious disease. She went 
to him, in her impulsive fashion, with only this 
thought in her heart. 

“You need not introduce me, Ned,’’ she 
said, extending both hands to Doctor Holway. 
“We all owe Doctor Holway too great a debt, 
to stand upon ceremony in our welcome. We 
can never thank you, sir,’’ she said, with ear- 
nest fervor, ‘‘but we are very, very glad to 
have the opportunity to tell you we deeply feel 
your generosity and goodness.” 

The face she looked upon had flushed a little 
under the warm sincerity of her words, and her 
cordial manner. A voice low and sweet an- 
swered her :— 

‘Your brother overrates what any Christian 
man must have done for him.” 

“Breakfast is cooling,’’ said Mrs. Gordon. 
“Doctor Holway, my niece, Miss Anastasia 
Graham.” 

Tasie bowed courteously, in answer to the 
doctor’s greeting, and the family gathered 
around the table. 

It made an unfortunate contrast for Doctor 
Holway’s small, misshapen figure, that both 
Mr. Gordon and his son were tall, large men, 
while Nellie, though so young, was also tall 
and of rather full figure. But before this first 
meal was concluded Doctor Holway had made 
| every member of the family forget his infirmi- 
| ties, in cordial admiration of his great mental 
| powers, and his peculiarly winning manner. 
| It was hard to believe he had led so much the 
| life of a recluse, when he was so finished a 

gentleman in his courtesy. It was hard to re- 
concile his hermit life with his thorough knowl- 
| edge of all news at home and abroad. 
The ladies forgot their domestic affairs and 


tive shrinking from notice, that she was bitterly 


| 





heard so often of his devotion to her brother, of | lingered to hear the animated political discus- 
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sions between the two, where there was just 
sufficient diversity of opinion to make the argu- 
ments sparkling and vivacious. 

After the doctor had retired to his room for 
the much needed rest after his long journey, 
Nellie sought her brother, with penitent apolo- 
ries. 

‘*Did be hear me, Ned?” she asked. 

‘Certainly he did. How was it you did not 
know we were there?” 

“The sound of the wheels must have been 
lost in the fresh snow.’’ 

“But you stood singing a minute or two. 
Did you not see us?” 

Nellie blushed deeply. ‘I was singing a 
Valentine charm with my eyes fast shut.” 

“You absurd child! Well, don’t fret about 
it. Try to make him feel at home. I depend 
a great deal upon you, Nell. This Willis case 
will take a great deal of preparation before it 
comes into court, and father is busy, too, just 
now. Mother is always busy, so youand Tasie 
must entertain the doctor.” 

“Tasie goes home to-morrow. It is just as 
well, Ned, for she cannot feel as we do, and 
she gives little shivers of horror now when she 
speaks of the doctor. What a handsome face 
and head he has, Ned!’ 

‘Caliban with the frontispiece of Jove,’’ 
was the reply. “I must be off. Take good 
care of Doctor Holway.”’ 

In obedience to this last request, Nellie was 
waiting in the drawing-room when the doctor 
came down stairs, occupied with some piece of 
fancy sewing, that allowed tongue and wits to 
be in freedom. 

She was not exactly a pretty girl, this heroine 
of mine, but she had a bright, frank face, and 
one that was very pleasant to look upon. Her 
great charm was her sincere, cordial manner. 
Looking into her well-opened blue eyes, hearing 
the sound of her fresh, girlish voice, awakened 
instinctively the confidence of any companion. 
You could not Coubt either her earnestness or 
her sincerity. Whatever she undertook, she 
gave her whole interest to it, and just now she 
had undertaken to make her brother’s home 
pleasant for Doctor Holway. So without 
glance or word ever betraying that she thought 
of his infirmities, she yet contrived that the 
easiest chairs were those that naturally fell to 
his share ; the books he was reading, the news- 
papers in the morning, the backgammon board 
in the evening, were, by some magic, ever 
within easy reach of his hands. He wondered 
why he was so seldom obliged to limp across a 
room at Mr. Gordon’s. 

When Nellie found he loved masic, a cosey 
chair mysteriously found its way to a com- 
fortable corner near the piano-forte, and not 
too far from the cheerful open grate, and there 
Doctor Holway passed hours, dreamily listen- 
ing to the fresh young voice singing ballads, 
or the firm fingers playing his favorite airs. 
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Nellie was no musical genius, but she played 
with taste and feeling, and understood the art 
of keeping her performances within the limits 
of her ability, never undertaking anything of 
the sky-rocket order, but selecting such music 
as pleased her listeners, without any fear of 
the performer’s falling into trouble over intri- 
cate difficulties. She sang ballads well, her 
pure, clear voice full of feeling, and her pro- 
nunciation distinct. Music, singing, games, 
animated conversation, and sometimes an hour 
or two of reading, filled the days, and in the 
evening the family were usually together, with 
often a pleasant circle of visitors. 

It seemed impossible April was really so 
near, when one bright day in March Ned drove 
the doctor to B——— to inspect his rooms at 
the college where his new duties were to be 
performed. The grounds attached to the col- 
lege were very extensive, and dotted here and 
there were pretty one-story cottages. 

Doctor Holway’s rooms were in the huge 
pile of brick and mortar where the students 
boarded, and were fitted up with that chilling 
neatness peculiar to bachelor quarters. Mak- 
ing all necessary arrangements, the gentlemen 
left the college, and re-entered the low basket 
carriage in which they had driven over. They 
were slowly wending their way to the gate, 
when Doctor Holway commented upon the 
little cottages already mentioned. 

“They are for the married professors,’’ said 
Ned, when actually obliged to speak. 

‘Was my predecessor married ?”’ 

“Yes. The cottage nearest the college was 
his. It is closed yet, but if you would prefer 
to live there, I will mention your desire to the 
president.”’ 

“No,” with a little weary sigh. ‘‘ My rooms 
are very pleasant, and as I cannot keep house, 
it is better for me to be near the dining-room.”’ 

The ride home was rather a silent one. 
Doctor Holway was evidently pondering in- 
tently upon some subject that filled his heart 
with sadness. His large, earnest eyes looked 
forward with mournful steadiness, and his lips 
were closed with a firm pressure. 

Ned was thinking of the coming separation, 
and wondering how the gap in the home circle 
left by his friend could ever be filled. Never 
had the hours sped along so swiftly as they 
had since Doctor Holway became an inmate of 
the family. Looking into his sad face now, it 
was difficult to picture it lightened by mirth 
and jest, but many an hour had passed when 
no laugh was freer, no jest brighter, than that 
of the crippled, deformed physician. They 
were nearly at home, when by some irrepressi- 
ble emotion the doctor seemed forced to open 
his heart to his friend. 

“I think you will do me the justice to be- 
lieve, Ned, that I am not ungrateful when I 
tell you I think I must give up this professor- 
ship and return to Mississippi. 
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“You do not like the college ?’’ 

“I turn my back on Paradise when I leave 
you all, Ned. You have made me very happy 
here; so happy that I forgot my deformity and 
my forty years, and dreamed 1 was young and 
straight again. Laugh at me for a madman if 
you will, Ned, when I tell you I love Nellie; 
love her as I never loved the woman who cast 
me off for this,’’ and he touched his shoulder. 

There was no answer. How could Ned com- 
fort such misery as spoke in the doctor’s voice 
and look? Howcould he say that fresh young 
“ife would link itself to this weak one? 

“T am her Valentine, you know, Ned,’’ the 
doctor said, with a bitter, self-mocking laugh. 
“‘T was the dashing cavalier her eyes fell upon 
as she finished her song. Poor child! she 
started back as if an adder had stung her.’ 

“No, no; it was not that. She was afraid 
she had wounded you.” 

‘“‘I know. God bless her tender, true heart, 
and the man who wins it!’ 

‘“‘Here we are at home!” said Ned. ‘*Do 
not resign hastily, doctor. You have ten days 
yet here, and’’—the voice was very earnest— 
“if you can win her heart, there is no one to 
whose keeping we would more gladly confide 
our Nellie.” 

‘“‘Ah, me! that is a safe promise, dear friend. 
I will not expose myself to the pain of seeing 
her surprise, nor wound her kind heart by 
making her refuse me.’’ 

There was an empty parlor to receive the 
gentlemen, but Mrs. Gordon soon bustled in. 

“‘Don’t have the horse taken out, Ned,’ she 
said. ‘Nellie has gone over to Tasie’s, and 
she wants you to drive over and bring her 
back.” 

“Allright. I’ll stay to tea.’ 

“Do. We have quite neglected Tasie lately. 
Let Nell stay all night if she is tired. It isa 
long walk.’’ 

It seemed as if never had evening passed so 
slowly. Mr. Gordon and the doctor talked, 
and Mrs. Gordon nodded over her knitting, 
but there was no Nellie to sing, no Ned to 
joke, and the evening was wanting in all the 
vivacity and brightness that had seemed the 
prevailing element of the home circle. 

It was after ten o’cloek when the family re- 
tired, concluding the young folks would stay 
all night at their cousin’s, but the doctor heard 
the carriage drive up at a atill later hour, and 
the voices of the brother and sister when they 
entered the house. 

Very early next morning he limped down to 
the library to find a volume he had been in- 
tending to read, and break the monotony of 
the long sleepless hours. Even in that room 
he found everywhere traces of the bright young 
life that embodied for him all womanly tender- 
ness, grace, and sweetness. Upon one table 
was the backgammon board as they had left it 
the previous morniag ; upon another the book 





they had consulted, and in its leaves the dainty 
gold thimble and piece of fine needlework Nel- 
lie had wrought while she listened to his voice, 
reading or chatting. 

The man was only human. He had carried 
his burden for eleven long years, patiently, if 
not cheerfully. He had suffered no murmur 
to his lips, but now, as he looked around him, 
he spoke :— 

“Tt is too much. 
can bear.” 

A gentle touch fell upon his clasped hands ; 
a voice, low, musical, and sweet, answered his 
despairing cry. 

“Will you let me help you carry it, dear 
friend?” 

“‘Nellie! Nellie!’ he shouted, in ringing 
tones; then, with sudden revulsion of feeling, 
he said, hastily, ‘‘No, no. Tie your young 
life to mine? Drag you down to suchas Iam? 
No, no, a thousand times. God bless you for 
the pitying impulse! but it can never be.”’ 

The young girl stood erect and still for a 
moment, looking steadi!y into the wild eyes 
raised to her own. 

-“T do not pity you,’’ she said, in a clear, firm 
voice. ‘I may be unmaidenly, bold, forward 
in speaking, but I cannot let you go from us 
without making one effort to keep you. Dear 
friend, I love yeu. If you will take me into 
your warm, noble heart, I will never wound 
nor grieve it. If you will let me share your 
home, my whole life shall be passed in trying 
to make it a happy one.’’ 

While she spoke, he sank upon a low chair, 
hiding his face with his thin white hands, and 
sobbing likeachild. There was no unmaidenly 
boldness in Nellie’s heart as she kneit down 
and drew the head upon her own shoulder, 
kissing the waving curls, and whispering words 
of affection. 

“Well, I declare !’’ said a voice at the door, 
laughing, with a suspicious little choke in the 
tone. ‘Pray, Mr. Nellie, are you making a 
proposal in that romantic attitude ?”’ 

“Tam, Ned. Go away till Iam accepted or 
refused.’’ 

“Not I,” said Ned, rightly judging that the 
scene had better be changed. ‘I remain here 
to challenge any man who dares refuse my 
sister.”’ 

“T am afraid I'll have to take you, Nell,” 
the doctor said, letting his happiness irradiate 
his fag. 

“You must,”’ she said. 
self gave you to me.” 

So the professor took the little cottage, and 
Mrs. Holway presides there, and does the 
honors. 


My cross is heavier than I 


“St. Valentine him- 





hoa 
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THovGH a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads 
to inevitable destruction. 
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WOMAN’S DUTIES. 


BY GENEVIEVE. 








Wuar a vast amount has been said and writ- 
ten on the duties of woman, and how severely 
she is censured for the non-performance of 
those duties. We will admit there are many, 
ah, too many who never learn what their duty 
ts, or learning it, neglect it most shamefully. 


On the other hand, there are thousands who | 


bravely battle with the trials of life, seeking to 
render their homes comfortable and attractive, 
striving to assist and benefit their partners in 
life, but whose career, shut out from ‘public 
ken by the seclusion of home, is never known 
beyond the retirement of the home circle, and 
consequently never receives its just meed of 
praise. The name of the conqueror—the states- 
man—may illumine the pages of history, while 
self-sacrificing, heroic woman sinks into ob- 
security, and her name is forgotten. 

Woman was created as a helpmate for man, 
and while it is his duty to provide for and pro- 
tect her, it is no less her duty to assist him in 
all the minor affairs of life. Her province is 
home; there she should reign supreme, her 
busy steps never flagging, her watchful eye 
never wearying; the welfare of her children, 
the happiness of her husband, her constant 
care. She should strive to make her home the 
most delightful place on earth to him, that 
when the toils of the day are ended, and he 
seeks it for repose, he may find in it his cares 
lightened, his sorrows soothed; that he may 
go forth again to the contest with renewed 
vigor and with cheerfulness and encourage- 
ment in his heart. 

Iiome should be rendered a pleasant place 
to her children, that they may not be driven 
therefrom to seek’ pleasure and amusement 
elsewhere, and, as a natural consequence, min- 
gle with the vain, the frivolous, and even the 
vicious. Let their chief delight be found at 
home, and they will not easily be led astray. 
She should strive with never-ceasing energy to 
instruct their minds and their hearts; to culti- 
vate their moral natures, and by kindness, gen- 
tleness, and love, twine their affections about 
her, and forever retain them. She can exert a 
greater influence over them than any other 
being on earth, and when that influeace is pro- 
perly directed, it is their greatest safeguard in 
after life, when the days of trial and tempta- 
tion shall come, and they can no longer claim 
the protection of the parental roof-tree. Then 
how great is her responsibility! Immortal 


souls are intrusted to her care to be fitted for 
eternity ! 

The training of future men and women, who 
must one day go forth to take their parts in the 
active drama of life—and whether they per- 
form the parts assigned them well or ill may 
rest with her! Then how can any right-minded 





woman give herself up to the pomps and vani- 
ties of this life, or sit in listle-s idleness, and 
neglect the performance of such duties as de- 
volve upon her? 

Domestic duties, and even, as is often the 
case, household drudgery must necessarily fall 
to her lot, and though she does not shrink from 
the performance of these, there are those of a 
different kind which have no less a claim upon 
her. God has given her a mind, has bestowed 
upon her intellect, and it is her duty to culti- 
vate it—it is a religious duty, for it was given 
her for a noble purpose, that she might be her 
husband's pride, a fit instructress for her chil- 
dren, an ornament in her home. She should 
not suffer the common details of everyday life 
to render her manners coarse or sour her tem- 
per, but always strive to be mild, refined, and 
polite. 

But woman—‘‘the weaker vessel” — frail, 
fragile woman, does she not need encourage- 
ment and assistance? Is her life, though spent 
in obscurity, exempt from trials, snares, and 
temptations. Are there no rough places in her 
pathway, no difficulties to surmount ? 

Her task is great, very great, and while she 
endeavors so earnestly to perform it, should 
she not be strengthened and encouraged by 
words and tones of affection and approval ? 
This isdue her. If her husband desires a plea- 
sant home, he should prove to her that he can 
appreciate one. If she must soothe his troubled 
spirit let him not become impatient should he 
sometimes detect a cloud upon her brow; let 
him remember that poor human nature cannot 
always bask in the sunshine, and that one 
cheering, loving word from him might dispel 
the gloom which rests upon her spirits. He 
desires her to be delicate and modest, refined 
and elegant, mild and affectionate, then Jet him 
not shock her by coarse and unkind manners 
and profane language. 

A good wife, a true woman is a real heroine 
and an accomplished actress. She puts her own 
grievances out of sight to drive away with plea- 
sant smiles the clouds that gather around her 
husband’s gloomy brow; she pours oil on the 
troubled waters of her own soul, that she may 
soothe his sorrow; she dashes the teardrop 
from her eye that she may remove the cup of 
bitterness from his lips, while he suspects not 
there are sorrows weighing down her aching 
heart. She cultivates cheerfulness, and endea- 
vors to banish despondency, for she is a true 
philosopher, and knows that a gloomy spirit 
but aggravates the ills of life. 

Perhaps if husbands were more considerate 
and good wives better appreciated, happy 
homes would be more numerous. But many a 
good wife goes down to death and they raise 
not a stone, carve not a line to tell of her many 
virtues, but as she fades from earth her self- 
sacrificing, noble nature fades also from the 
memory of the living. She does not seek her 




















reward in the world’s praises, neither is it to 
be found there, but if her duties are rightly 
and well performed, her reward will surely 
come. 





<> 


GEORGY, AGED THREE. 





BY MRS. T. P. B. 





LITTLE Georgy, aged three, 
What a rosy rogue is he! 

Ever romping, very trying, 
Often laughing, seldom crying. 


What a worry, too, is he! 

And yet what joy he is to me! 
In every mischief under the sun 
Is our darling little one. 


His tiny shoes and tartan frock, 

His chubby hands oft smeared with rock, 
His little prattling, lisping tongue, 

As he his treasures plays among. 

How he plagues his elder brother! 

And for his shelter runs to mother, 

And hides his little dimpling face, 

With all a childish hero’s grace. 


Fingers into every pie, 

Which causes ma to say, “‘ Oh, fle!’’ 
But naughty Georgy has no shame, 
And watches for his chance again. 


With what a funny mimic grace 

He holds the paper to his face, 

And feigns to con the printed sheet 

In a papa manner most complete. 

And he can read best upside down, 
With comic jabber like a clown, 

And counts reverse, and here and there, 
And ends by tumbling from his chair. 


And when he’s in his little bed, 

He will not sleep till prayers are said; 
Although he can’t know half their meaning, 
He shuts his eyes with solemn seeming. 


His little nose and nut-brown hair, 
His wee blue eyes—a twinkling pair, 
With rosy lips which hide his pearls, 
His little strut’s as proud ’s an earl’s. 


His sunny life, how will it pass? 

Oh, could we look in Future’s glass! 
Yet better not, for weal or woe, 
Our Maker has ordained it so. 


God bless you, Georgy! break and smash, 
Your infant life too soon will pass; 

From childish pleasures to life's reality, 
Before we bask in Heaven's eternity. 


Play on, dear Georgy, aged three, 
Your little life’s worth much to me; 
And many years may you see here, 
Ere you attain a nobler sphere. 





ee ee 





SHORTNESS OF TIME.—We all of us complain 
of the shortness of time, and yet have much 
more than we know what to do with. Our 
lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, 
or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ought todo. We are always 
complaining that our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. 


A POOR CHANCE. 
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A POOR CHANCE. 


BY EDWARD GORDON. 








Ir Caleb Stanford, situated as he was, could 
ever amount to anything in the world, then 
there was a chance for every one. This was 
the substance of the remarks continually made 
about the above-mentioned individual by all 
who knew him, but the reason for such expres- 
sions was not so apparent. 

One would suppose Caleb to be an ambitious 
man who expected to amount to very much, 
whereas such was by no means the case. Why 
he should forever be singled out as a target in 
this respect was incomprehensible, unless he 
was a man who caused every one to dislike 
him, and made himself disagreeable. 

But no such man was Caleb. Never was he 
known to trouble his neighbors, or set up his 
own opinions against them, nor did he ever ex- 
press any desire or expectation of being ad- 
vanced above his present humble station. He 
had a rather sorrowful air in all that he said 
and did before people, and for this reason he 
was thought to be discontented with his posi- 
tion, and ambitious for a better. 

Well, supposing such to have been the case, 
where was the karm in it? Where is the true 
man with a large family to provide for, and but 
very limited means to do it with, who would 
not be justified in wishing he might in some 
way increase his business, to bring in a surer 
means of livelihood ! 

Caleb was in this situation. He was poor, 
and had a large family, for whom he cared 
most tenderly and worked faithfully. He may 
have worn a sad appearance to the outside 
world, but he never did in the presence of his 
wife and children. Ah,no! He was so light 
and gay, as though he had a fortune to live 
upon. How much more of a fortune did he 
really have, and how much happier he wae 
than some of the neighbors he could mention, 
whose coffers were filled with gold, but whose 
hearts were hard, and selfish, and miserable ! 
What cared he that people said he stood a 
poor chance of suecess? He never had boasted 
to the contrary ; he knew it well. 

Caleb was no fool. He would not give upa 
certainty for an uncertainty, and so he adhered 
faithfully to his humble occupation, while he 
kept eyes and ears open for any chance to 
better himself. 

The occupation of fruit vendor, on the small 
scale Caleb managed, was not one involving 
sudden riches by any means. Yet this man 


had established a sufficient business to support 
his family from day to day without getting 
ahead enough to jay up anything for the future. 
Indeed, he had risen in the business of late, for 
from having begun by travelling about with a 
basket, he had now established a small stand 
in the gateway of an old, unfrequented ceme- 
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tery, and this stand was presided over by his 
eldest boy, who, having arrived at the advanced 
age of twelve years, was supposed to be equal 
to any emergency of life. 

Caleb left little Tob—he never thought of 
calling him Tobias—to “‘tend shop,”’ as he ex- 
pressed it, while his own part of the business 
was to drum up trade, by invading stores and 
offices, at all hours of the day; ringing house- 
bells at most inconvenient seasons, and stop- 
ping hurried passengers on the streets. A life 
of incidents, mostly of an unpleasant nature, 
was Caleb’s, for in his choice of places wherein 
to introduce his wares he was often extremely 
unfortunate; but he ever remembered his 
family dependent upon him at home, and never 
despaired. 

When the winter came on, he was obliged to 
change the character of his stock, and then he 
kept a small but very tempting assortment of 
sweetmeats, at the sight of which no passing 
boy or girl of tender years could resist drawing 
forth a treasured penny from some mysterious 
place, provided they had a penny to draw out, 
which in the majority of cases was not the fact. 
Many would go through the form of feeling in 


: . . | 
their pockets, however, in case by any curious | 


accident, which never happens to any of them, 
some spare cash had at a previous search been 
overlooked. Sometimes a youth of great pro- 


mise would walk up to the stand, and after | 


taking a very minute inventory of the stock 
on exhibition, slyly draw from some hidden 
depths a bright coin which he would hold up 
before Tob in a most tantalizing manner, and 
then with a cruel laugh, return the same to its 
secret place, and walk away with a whistle 
which was triumphant in its tone. Among 
Caleb’s friends, this sort of business was con- 
sidered anything but reliable, and so they said 
he stood a poor chance in the world so long as 
he pursued it. 

It was a cold gloomy day in the early part of 
November. The sun had attempted to shine a 
little in the morning; but each effort grew 
feebler, until at last not a ray pierced through 
the leaden clouds. The wind rushed through 
the streets, and around corners, carrying with 
it a cloud of dust, which it hurled up at the 
faces of those who were sheltered behind win- 
dow panes, as if angry that it could not reach 
in and play havoe with the orderly arrange- 
ments of careful housekeepers. How it de- 
lighted if some person compelled by necessity 
ventured out in a loose cloak! It caught him 
ere he could close the door, and hurled the gar- 
ment over his head, displacing his hat, which 
caught the spirit of the wind’s frolic, and rolled 
far away until some kindly disposed passer-by 
stopped it. How it delighted when turning a 
corner with unusual fury, from there being no 
street on the opposite side, it discovered a young 
lady coming around the same angle! It threw 
her shaw! about her head, and shrieked in joy 
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as it directed the blinding dust into her eyes, 

and forced her to turn about and gasp for 

breath. But as soon as she could fairly see 
| again, this young lady changed her expression 

of dismay for one of joy, as she observed a gen- 
| tleman approaching in the same direction. 

The gentleman discovered her about the same 
time, and quickened his steps, exclaiming :— 

“Why, Lizzie Hayward, what has brought 
you out of doors such a rough day as this?’ 
| “It will not hurt me, Walter. I came out to 
| do some errands ; but it is not so easy to get 
| home again under such a head wind.” 

‘Here, take my arm, and I will walk home 
with you. I cannot have my little bird blown 
away quite yet.” 

‘*You are perfectly willing that should hap- 
| pen when you get tired of me, are you?” asked 
his fair companion, glancing slyly into his 
face. 

‘Now, that’s cruel,’”’ said Walter, “and I 
| shall not answer the question. How are all at 
| home ?”’ 

“Nicely. This is your night to come to tea, 
you know. Come early and stay late. Re- 
| member we have a great deal to talk over. Our 
| wedding day comes in a little over six weeks, 
| and there is much to think about. There is 
| always enough to do at Christmas any way, 
| but this year no end of things to arrange for.’’ 
‘Well, dear, look out that all is ready for 
_ the wedding, any way, and let all else be se- 
| condary to it.’ 

‘*That is very well to say, but not so easy to 
do. I propose to set you to work to-night.’’ 

““Very well! Here we are, safe at home, and 
the wind has been taking unwonted liberties 
with your cheeks ; how rosy they are! Good- 
by till to-night.”’ 

““Good-by. Be sure and come early,” and 
| the bright little lady ran gayly up the steps 
| into her elegant home, while her lover, Walter 
| Churchili, continued down the street to his law 
office. 

This young man was a prosperous lawyer 
| of irreproachable character. A man of great 
| worth, whom to know was to respect. But two 
| years only had he been a member of the bar, 
but his ability had already secured him a high 
position. He was engaged and soon to be mar- 
ried to the daughter of a wealthy merchant; a 
young lady in every way worthy of him, and 
calculated to make him a true wife. 

As Mr. Churchill walked briskly along the 
street, he smiled with satisfaction as he thought 
over his happy prospects for the future. ‘Was 
ever man more happy than I?’’ he asked him- 
self. ‘How many poor creatures are in sad 
| need to-day. What a strange world this is! 
How many chances there are to do good, and 
how few comparatively who can do so!” 

As he muttered these words, he passed the 
| stand of Caleb Stanford, which was somewhat 
| sheltered from the wind, although the dust had 
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whirled round and round in the recess, cover- 
ing and ruining the scanty stock. 

Mr. Churchill observed this, and surprised 
that the owner should be so negligent as not to 


protect his wares, glanced within. There sat 
little Tob crying silently but bitterly. 

“What is the matter, little boy?’ asked 
Walter, kindly. ‘Are you crying at the loss 
of your candy ?” 

“‘No—no, sir,” sobbed Tob. “ Baby’s hurt.” 

“What do you mean? *Tell me all about it,” 
said the other, leaning over and wiping the 
boy’s eyes. 

““Why—why—you see, sir, baby was playing 
in the yard, and the wind blew off a shutter 
that fell from the top of the house, and struck 
him, and—and—oh, perhaps he’s dead!’’ cried 
poor Tob, bursting out afresh. 

“Well, well, my little man, don’tery. Cheer 
up, and I will go and see him myself. Where 
do you live?”’ 

Tob gave the direction, and Mr. Churchill 
started off, determined to practice, if he could, 
what he had recently been thinking. It was 
but a short distance to Caleb’s house, and 
Walter easily found it. 

“‘Very poor here evidently, but very neat,’ 
he said to himself, as he hastily scanned the 
little old house, in a part which Caleb lived. 

He knocked at the door, which in a minute 
was opened by Caleb himself. Mr. Churchill 
said :— 


“T learned from a little boy, whom I pre- | 


sume is yours, that an accident has occurred 
here?”’ 

“Yes, sir, a sad one for us, too. 
walk in?’’ 

Walter entered, and was shown into a small 
room, where sat a woman holding a dhild, 
which was perfectly quiet, while three or four 
more children sat about, looking very much 
frightened, their play forgotten, and their 
merry voices hushed and still. Mr. Churchill 
went up to the woman and asked if she held 
the injured child. She nodded in the affirma- 
tive, and the gentleman stooped down to ex- 
amine it. 

“Why, the child is insensible !’’ he exclaimed. 
“Haven't you sent for a doctor?’’ 

“No, sir,’’ replied Caleb. 
about here who will come to us poor folk, 
without we pay in advance, and we have no 
money to do that. I earn only enough to live 
on.”’ 

“Run at once for the nearest physician,”’ 
said Walter. ‘Tell him Mr. Churchill wants 
him. Lose notime.’’ 

While waiting, Mr. Churchill tried in various 
ways to revive the senseless child, but without 
avail, and it was a long time before even the 
physician’s remedies had any effect. The 
child had been stunned, but very little hurt, 
and the joy with which the anxious parents 
hailed its return to life, far more than repaid 


Will you 


“There are none | 
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Mr. Churchill for his pains. After the child 
was in a fair way for recovery, the lawyer said 
to Caleb :— 

“TI believe I have seen you about the streets 
selling fruits and such things. Do you earn 
enough to live comfortably, and lay up any- 
thing for your family ?” 

“No, sir. I earn barely enough to support 
life, and I don’t know what I shall do this 
long, cold winter. Everything is very high.” 
Mr. Churchill thought a moment, then said :— 
“Your fruit stand is very near my office. I 
cannot offer you a situation, but I can give you 
jobs to do, and get others todo the same. I 
employ a man, but often there is more work 
than he can do. You can act as porter for me 
in connection with your other vocation, and I 
will look out for a situation for you, if I find 
you in every way correct. If you agree, I can 
| employ you the rest of to-day, and see how 
you do. What do you say?” 

Caleb could searcely find words to thank his 
benefactor, and Walter, having seen all that 
| was necessary done for the child, went away, 
taking Caleb with him. 

When the job was done, Caleb reported him- 
self, and Mr. Churchill inspected the work. 
It was done to his perfect satisfaction, and he 
paid his new porter double what he had ex- 
pected, sending him home with a light and 
happy heart. The baby was doing nicely, and 
a large basket of provisions had arrived through 
Mr. Churchill’s kindness, unknown before to 

Caleb. 
| What a happy evening it was for them! 
| Some of the neighbors dropped in, and re- 

marked that the sadness seemed to have gone 
| from Caleb's face, and wondered what good 
fortune had befallen him, more than the visit 
of the stranger. The doctor had left a preserip- 
| tion for the baby, in case of unusual restless- 
ness, and Mrs. Stanford, fearing the medicine 
might be needed during the night, had advised 
Caleb to go out and procure it before it was 
too late. It was quite late as it was, and Caleb 
| travelled a long distance before he found a 
druggist’s shop open. At length he saw one, 
and having procured what he wished, started 
again for his home. 

He was hurrying through the deserted streets 
when a cry of distress caught his ear. He 
turned and rushed for the spot. A man was 
lying senseless upon the ground, and a ruffian 
was endeavoring to stop the cries of a woman, 
while another thief searched the pockets of the 
| fallen man. Caleb sprang forward, regardless 
of consequences, and seized the one who held 
the woman, but not being equal to the contest, 
was beginning to get the worst of it, whena 
policeman, attracted by the noise, came up and 
| secured one robber, while the other fled. 

The young woman was possessed of wonder- 
| ful presence of mind. She no sooner saw the 
' danger over, than she at once turned to her 


~ 
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fallen companion. Caleb offered his assistance, 
which was gladly accepted. But what was his 
surprise to discover that the man who was 
struck down was no other than Mr. Churchill, 
his new-found benefactor ! 
the spot, Miss Hayward—for it was she who 


veyed to her home, where everything might be 
done for him under her own personal super- 
Vision. 

When Caleb reached home, he told the ad- 
venture, declaring that it had been the most 


eventful day of his life, and that he never | 


would have believed so much could happen to 
him. He was really becoming of some conse- 
quence, if his chances were poor. The next 
day an account of the assault appeared in the 
papers, and Caleb’s name as the rescuer. How 
proud he felt! How all the neighbors came 
in and looked at him in wonder, as if to see if 
be really could be the man they were so accus- 
tomed to underrate. The next day, too, Mr. 
Churchill sent for him at Mr. Hayward’s house, 
as he was too weak to go out of doors. Caleb, 
supposing there was a job to be done, went at 
once. Mr. Churchill received him kindly in 
the presence of the young lady, and told him 
he had been sent for in order to receive a just 
recognition of his gallant conduct the previous 
night. Caleb, overcome with confusion, pro- 
tested that he was amply rewarded in finding 


Others arriving on 


Poor Caleb! Whatcould he say? Nothing, 
but he buried his face in his hands and wept 
like a child. Mr. Churchill encouraged him 





| kindly, and when he took his leave, he was in 


} 


great doubt whether he dreamed, or was in his 


| right mind. 
had been out with her lover—had Walter con- | 


| 


In the meantime fuel, provisions, various use- 


| ful pieces of furniture, and warm clothing for 


| Mrs. Stanford and the children had arrived, 


j 


| have come to anything. 


j 


and great was the commotion in the neighbor- 
hood. In the midst of it all, Caleb arrived, 
but he merely looked on for a while, and it 
was a long time before he seemed to realize 
his good fortune, but he did at length, and ap- 
preciated it, too. 

What a jollification took place that night! 
How can the exclamations and actions of the 
neighbors be described? All were there to 
satisfy their curiosity, and have their own 
comments about this singular ‘‘freak of for- 
tune,’’ as they called it. ‘It was a clear case 
of accident,’’ they all said, ‘“‘for if Caleb had 
kept on in his fruit peddling, he never would 
He had a very poor 
chance ; that was all there was to it.” 

At this Caleb brightened up suddenly. 

‘“What is that you say, neighbors? Don’t 
begin to envy my good fortune, nor discard 
the means of it. I never should have had this 
happy turn of affairs, but for that business. 
Mr. Churehill said so, and he was right, for if 


his employer recovering, and that he did not | I had not had my fruit stand established as it 


know how they knew who assisted him. 


was, Tob would probably never have attracted 


“Don't youremember Miss Haywardasking | the gentleman's notice, for he would have 


you your name?”’ 

‘No, sir,’’ replied Caleb; “not at all.’’ 

“Then she is cooler than you, after all,’’ 
laughed Walter. 
address, we never should have known who 
helped us, and you were too excited to remem- 
ber it. Well, no matter for that. Now we 
propose to show you that we are grateful. 
Yesterday I helped yeu, but you were not in 
my debt long, for you helped me, and more, 
too—one who is dearer to me than my own 
life. So now I am very greatly in your debt, 
and propose to cancel it at once. 
vise you now to give up your present occupa- 
tion, which has been the means ef advancing 


IT shall ad- | 


| 


| 





been at home. And you see no one else came 
near us. No; my bumble business was an 
honest one, and I kept to it till a better was 


“Had she not taken your | thrown in my way through its means.” 


a ee 


PHASES OF LIFE. 


THERE are in existence two periods when 
we shrink from any great vicissitude—early 
youth and old age. In the middle of life, we 
are indifferent to change; for we have dis- 
covered that nothing is, in the end, so good or 
so bad as it at first appeared. We know, more- 
over, how to accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances ; and enough of exertion is still left in 


you to a better, for Mr. Hayward is in need of | us to cope with the event. But age is heart- 


a good porter in his store, and has taken you 
upon my recommendation. Your situation 
will be open to you so long as you are faithful, 
and you will receive salary enough to support 
your family. Your little boy had better go to 
school a few years, and as he appears a bright 
little fellow, I have concluded to pay his ex- 
penses, and after that, take him into my office, 
if you consent. For your present comfort I 
have taken eare, and when you return to your 
home, you will find everything looking much 
more cheerful than when you left it. Now, my 
friend, you have a chance to begin life anew, 
and I know you will do yourself credit.” 





wearied and tempest-torn—it is the crumbling 
cenotaph of fearand hope. Wherefore should 
there be turmoil for the few evening hours, 
when all they covet is repose? They see their 
shadow fall upon the grave, and need but to be 
at rest beneath. Youth is not less averse from 
change; but this is from exaggeration of its 
consequences, for all seems to the young so 
important, and so fatal. They are timid, be- 
cause they know not what they fear; hopeful, 
because they know not what they expect. 
Despite their gayety of confidence, they yet 
dread the first plunge into life’s unfathomable 


' deep. 
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CANADIAN OR TEMPLAR’S CAP, WORN 
BY GENTLEMEN WHEN DRIVING. 
MATERIALS required are four steel needles, 

No. 12; two bone needles, with knobs, No. 10; 

three ounces of Berlin fingering wool. The 

cap is commenced by knitting the head piece. 

Cast 72 stitches on one of the steel needles; 

plain knit like a garter until you have done a 

length of five and a half inches. 


































To shape the Head Piece.—Knit plain 47 
stitches, knit 2 together, * turn your needle 
(as you do in forming the heel of a stocking), 
slip first stitch, knit 22 inches plain, knit 2 to- 
gether; repeat from * until you have only 24 
stitches left on the needle. 

You next knit the ribbed bordering which 
goes around the face. Hold the cap as if on 
the head, and at the bottom of right side, with 
another needle take up, and as you take up, 
knit all the stitches there are, then knit on 
same needle half of the 24 stitches left after 
shaping the head piece. With a second needle 
knit the remaining 12 stitches, and take up 
down the left side the same number of stitches 
you had on the right. These stitches are te be 
ribbed backwards and forwards for a depth of 
two inches. The ribbing is worked thus: 
Knit 3, purl 3 alternately. If you have not 
taken up sufficient stitches to bring the ribbing 








exact, you must end with knitting or purling 
as many as there are, but be particular to keep 
the ribbing right by purling in back row where 
you knitted before, and vice versd. Cast off. 
This completes the head piece. 

For the Neck.—The four steel needles are 
now used. Cast 24 stitches on one needle ; 
with a second needle take up, and as you take 
up, knit (beginning at left side of the head 
piece) along the neck 45 stitches; with a third 
needie take up 45 more stitches, which will 
bring you to the end of the neck. Rib these 
114 stitches around and around like a stocking 
until you have done a length of four inches. 
The ribbing shouid be as before. Knit 3, purl 
3 alternately. 

To arrange the loops for the flaps.—Rib your 
24 loops, and on same needle with them rib 16 
more stitches. Rib the remaining stitches on 
next needle on toanother. With a third needle 
rib all the stitches on last needle to within 17 
of the end, which 17 you must slip on the 
needle with the 24 first cast on. You ought to 
have on it 57 loops. 

For the flaps.—Take your bone needles and 
plain knit the 57 stitches on the one needle 
backwards and forwards until you have a 
length of 5inches. Continue the plain knit- 
ting, but to round the corners knit 2 together 
at the end of each row, until you have only 25 
stitches left, when cast off. 

The flap for the back is worked exactly 
the same, putting all the stitches on one 
of the bone needles. 


—_ ~ em 


TRIMMING FOR A DRESS. 
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BELL-PULL. 

THE foundation is a strip of dark blue cloth 
the required length, and measuring six inches 
in width. It is pinked at the edges, and orna- 
mented with braid and medallions. The design 
for the medallion is shown in the full size in 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. The foundation is of white cloth. The 
group of flowers in the centre is composed of 
woollen braid, of various colors, and green 
velvet. A moderate amount of ingenuity only 
is required to arrange this group very effec- 
tively. The rose in the centre is yellow; the 
one at the top, pink; the two smaller ones, 
scarlet ; the bud lying between them, yellow ; 





and the bud on the opposite side is pink. The 
leaves are of green velvet, stitched on with 
lighter green silk. The sprays in coral stitch 
are brown. This applique is button-holed on 
to the cloth foundation with red purse-silk, 
and ornamented round with herring-bone stitch 
in red silk, and a row of long stitch worked 
with yellow silk (Fig. 2). At the bottom of 
the bell-pull is placed a cord and tassel the 
coler of the foundation, and at the top a rosette 
of ribbon of the same color. 





> ———_— 


TATTED COLLAR. 


Brain with the three-leaved figure inside the 
rosettes as follows: Work a circle of 2 double, 
9 times alternately 1 purl 2 double; close to 
this work 2 similar circles, joining them ac- 
cording to illustration; tie the ends of the 
thread together and cut it off. Around this 
figure work a row of circles and stallops as 





follows: Tie 2 threads together, and * work 
on 1 thread a circle of 2 double, 5 times alter- 
nately 1 purl, 2 double; turn the work, and 
work on both threads a scallop of 2 double, 1 
purl, 2 double, loop into the next purl but one 
of the nearest circle of the three-leaved figure, 
2 double, 1 purl, 2 double; turn the work, 
work twice alternately a circle and a scallop 
as abeve, looping the centre into the 5th and 
7th purl of the same circle already connected ; 
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repeat twice from *. At the end of the row 
tie the ends of the threads together and cut 
them off. Join the rosettes according to illus- 


tration. For the inner edge of the collar work 
with 2 shuttles as follows: On both threads al- 
ternately 4 double, 1 purl, at the end 4 double. 
In connection with this row work on both 
threads 1 purl and 4 double; turn the work 
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and work on one thread a circle of 3 double, 
loop into the next purl of the previous row, 3 
double; * turn the work and work on two 
threads a scallop of 4 double, 1 purl, 4 double; 
turn the work and work on the thread a circle 
of 4 double, loop into the next purl but one of 
the 1st row, 4 double, repeat from *; at the 
end of the row a scallop of 4 double; then tie 
the ends together and cut them off. The ro- 
settes are connected with the above rows as 
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follows: Loop the thread into the purl of the 
first scallop of the last row, work 2 Josephine 
knots, * turn. the work, work a circle of 4 
double, loop into the centre purl of the nearest 
circle of the rosettes, observing to hold the 
rosettes upwards, 4 double, turn the work, 
work 1 Josephine knot, loop into the purl of 
the next scallop, 1 Josephine knot, repeat 








from * aceording to illustration. Around the 
centre edge of the collar work a row of scallops 
and circles according to illustration. 





0 


BOX FOR HOLDING IRONING 
APPARATUS. 
THIs convenient receptacle for ironing uten- 
silsgonsists of a cigar-box. It appears open in 
Fig. 1, which exbibits the various arrangements 
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for receiving the bags of starch and blue, 
the ironing-cloth, the gauffering-irons, ete. 
The outside is ornamented with a scalloped 
border and scalloped: beadings of light brown 
unglazed American cloth, fastened on with 
small brass nails or upholsterer’s pins, and two 
straps, fastened with buttons according to Fig. 


Fig. 1. 





2, in which the box appears closed. Take a 
cigar-box, about ten inches long, six and a half 
inches wide, and five inches high, and having 
carefully removed all traces of. paper, and 
rubbed off the stamp with a piece of glass or 


Fig. 2. 





pumice-stone, glue to the box according to illus- 
tration two straps of double cloth, three inches 
long and one inch wide, and fix the upper end 
with a bronze button by making a hole throggh 
the leather and the wood for the shank to pass 








through, and passing a wire pin through the 
eye of the shank inside the box. Then glue 
over the four side edges of the box strips of 
cloth, cut into scallops on both sides, fasten 
them on with brass pins, and put a similar 
strip, scalloped at the top, round the bottom of 
the box. Now line it with cloth, making the 
pieces sufficiently deep to fold over the edge 
and form the scalloped border, which is fast- 
ened down with pins according to illustration. 
Put in the pockets of double cloth, bound with 
red worsted braid, and then ornament the lid 
with a brown leather cloth handle, four inches 
long and one ineh wide, and line it with a piece 
of brown eloth sufficiently large to fold over 
the edge and form the scalloped beading, and 
‘urnished with a strap according to illustration 
for holding the irons. Prepare two straps of 
double cloth fifteen inches long and one inch 
wide, fasten them to the back of the box and 
across the iid, thus fixing the lid to the box, 
and to the other end, which is left loose, attach 
a brass ring with a leather cloth loop, to be 
drawn over the bronze button when the box is 
shut, 





WAISTCOAT.—KNITTED OR CROCHET. 


THE two stitches that are best adapted for 
knitting a gentlemian’s waistcoat, as they will 
not readily unravel when the pieces are cut 
into shape, are the ‘‘check’’ and the ‘‘moss’’ 
stitch. Both will take about the same quantity 
(12 Gunces) of double German wool, and two 
long needles, No. 11, will be required. For 
check stitch cast on any even number of stitches, 
according to the width you require for one front 
of the waistcoat, remembering that when kuit- 
ted the stitches measure one-third more than 
when first cast on. 1st row. Slip 1, knit 1, * 2 
purl, 2 plain; repeat from *. 2d- Slip 1, purl 
1, * 2 plain, 2 purl; repeat from *. 3d. Slip 1, 
purl 1, * 2 plain, 2 purl; repeat from *. 4th. 
Slip 1, knit 1, * 2 purl, 2 plain; repeat from *. 
Repeat from ist row till you have about 27 
inches in iength ; knit a second piece exactly 
the same, and have them made up at a tailor’s. 
For “moss stitch” cast on any even number of 
stitches, slip the ist of each row, and knit 1 
plain, 1 purl, alternately throughout, reversing 
them in the next row, so that a purl stitch may 
come over a plain, and a plain over a purl 
stitch, and continue in this manner till you 
have the required length. The plain tricot 
stitch is also a good one for gentlemen’s waist- 
coats, as it is not inclined to unravel. Make a 
chain the width required, raise a loop in every 
chain, keeping them all on the needle, then 
work back, drawing the thread through two 
loops at a time. In the next row raise a stitch 
in each of the perpendicular loops of the pre- 
vious row, and work back as before. Repeat 
2d row till you have the necessary length. 
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SOFA-CUSHION, ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 

A stxtH part of the star-shaped embroidery 
on this elegant cushion, which is not only easy 
but most interesting to make, is given in the 
full size in Fig. 2, the pattern being worked in 
buttonhole and herring-bone stitch with purse- 
silk on an éeru foundation. The buttonhole 
stitch at the edges of the stuff is to be made a 
little apart, and the outer rim of the same stitch 
worked backwards, as seen. ‘The ground ma- 


Fig. 1. 





terial is cut away inside the pointed star-parts, 
so that the colored satin covering of the cush- 
ion may be seen; a round muslin case, twelve 
and a half inches, stuffed well with "feathers, 
ever which écru material is put on at the back 
and colored satin at the top. The satin puffing 


round is of a stripe of the same, four and three- | 
quarter inches wide and forty-seven and a half | 


long, gathered on both sides, plaited and sewn 
on at the back, turned over and basted down, 
so that it may be afterwards fastened securely 
with the embroidery. 


—_-_<—> > — 


SLIPPER PATTERN.—APPLIQUE. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

Tuts pattern is worked on dark maroon cloth. 
Round the outside of the pattern a curved line 
is worked with brown in satin stitch. ‘The 
white shaped figure on both sides the pattern 
represents a lighter shade of cloth, on which is 
worked c line of black. The cloth is edged 





5 


with gold braid sewn down with black. The 
bouquet in the middle of the pattern is worked 
in the natural shades of green and rose color 
edged with a fine line of dark silk. The dots 
are in gold, and the picots branching from 
the outside line are also worked in brown or 
black. The border is worked with all the 
colors. 


———_—.6¢6g——____— 


FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Materials.—Colored velvet, black silk, gold cord, 
three gilt dress-hooks, thick card-board and thick 
wire, which has been made red hot to give pliability. 

Tus stand is made of a piece of thick card- 
board, six and a quarter inches deep and four 
and three-quarter inches wide, divided out in 
the following manner: For the lower half, 
half inch of the card-board is left at each edge 
as far as the cross rod the same width ; but the 
space between, two and three-quarter inches 
‘deep, is cut away inside the straight lines ; the 
upper half is divided in two curves, the point 








in the middle coming down nearly to the ledge 
across. The edges of the card-board-stand are 
| now to be sewn around with wire, in order to 
| give more strength and firmness. The wire is 
| led further from the point between the curves 
| the desired lengths for the back rod, being 
taken double, and this is then covered with 
| velvet. The dress-hooks to hang up the pho- 

tographs are next fastened on. The outer 
covering of the stand is of brown velvet, edged 
with gold cord, and the lining sewn to this is 
of black silk. An oval piece of card-board, 
two and three-quarter inches deep and two and 
| @ quarter inches wide, covered on one side, 

gives the back for the small picture-frames. 
These are half aninch broad. Cover this oval 
back completely. The narrow velvet edges of 
these have a card-board foundation and gold 
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Fig. 2.—Section of Sofa-Cushion Cover in the full size. Page 175. 


cord. The end of the latter is left for the loop | crochet. Make a chain of 122 stitches with red 
to hang up the pictures. The frames and back | silk, join it to a circle with a slip stitch, and 
are lastly seamed together, so as to leave room | work on it 36 rows according to illustration, re- 
for the pictures to be slipped in from above. peating the design for the other side of the 
os hal purse. In order to produce the sloped form at 

the end increase in the 37th, 39th, 41st, and 43d 

PURSE. rows one stitch after the 1st stitch, before and 

THis long purse is worked with a variety of | after the two middle stitches, and before the last 
colored silks and gold twist, in double and tre- | stitch of each row. Work without increase or 
ble crochet ; it is composed of two parts, exe- | decrease from the 44th to the 47th row, and 
cuted separately, and sewn together. Begin at | then decrease at the beginning and in the cen- 
the top of the end worked entirely in double tre, according to illustration. Crochet the 
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_ Stitches of the last row together; then begin 
the open part of the purse on a chain of 120 
stitches, working 23 rows backwards and for- 
wards of alternately 1 chain, 1 treble; join the 
work to a circle, and work 9 rows of open tre- 
ble, then 16 rows of double, according to the 
design given in the illustration. Work 1 row 
of double with red silk, and then 12 of open 
treble as above. To bring the purse toa point, 
decrease the last 4 rows ; in the 9th row miss 3 
stitches underneath, with the chain after every 
7th treble, and repeat this in the 10th, 11th, and 
12th row; 13th row all treble; 14th and 15th 
row, work 1 treble over every alternate treble 
of the previous row, and then draw up the 
stitches to a point. Work round the slit a 
row of open treble with gold twist, and put on 
the slides after winding them over with silk 
and gold twist, and, sew on tassels of various 
colored silks and gold twist. 
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Locket. 


LADY’S POUCH, OR KEY-SATCHEL. 


THE method of wearing these satchels, sus- 
pended from the waist by a belt of leather, has 
been adopted by ladies of domesticated habits, 
and others whose duties necessitate the fre- 
quent use of keys and purse. It entirely ob- 
viates the discomfort caused by carrying a 
heavy bunch of keys in the pocket. 


LOCKET. 


A LocKET of modern composition, recalling 
the Campana style, but treated with all the 
delicacy of Parisian art. It is of dead gold, 
with arabesques around it. The centre is 
formed by a large white pearl, surrounded 
with a star studded with brilliants ; the ground 
of the star is lapig, blue. 
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HERBS, THEIR DOMESTIC USES, PROPERTIES, 
CULTURE. 


Tue term “herbs,” though formerly applied to all 
the “ green herbs” provided “ for the service of man,” 
is now commonly restricted to those plants of home 
growth which are used to give flavor to culinary pre- 
parations, or in domestic medicine. ‘“ Potherbs,” 
and “sweet herbs,” are phrases of loose application, 
and it would be difficult to class the several kinds 
under them. The first is generally given to those 
used in cookery only, and many of those known as 
sweet herbs are employed as potherbs. Avart from 
their value in improving flavor, aromatic herbs in 
cookery have a stimulating action on the system, 
and, in the quantities in which they are used, are 
beneficial; although many of them would be abso- 
lutely poisonous, if taken in large quantities. Of the 
medicinal properties of the various plants, which are 
at the present day too much in-danger of being lost 
sight of, we shall touch while treating of them in 
detail. 

The cultivation of all the more valuable and better 
known herbs is extremely simple, and they may be 
grown. by those who have gardens too small for the 
cultivation of vegetables. They are much better 
gathered fresh for use when required, than when 
partially faded, as will commonly be the case when 
purchased. 

For winter use, whether home grown or otherwise, 
they must be dried, and the proper time for gather- 
ing them for this purpose is when they are most in 
season, which is, as a rule, when the color of the 
blossom first begins toappear. They should be gath- 
ered after sunshine, when they are perfectly free 
from moisture. Most people hang them in bunches, 
in a shady place, under cover, to be dried by the cir- 
culation of air alone; but a quicker method pre- 
serves the flavor and aroma more fully. They are 
better divided into small bunches, and cured in an 
oven before an ordinary fire; care must, of course, 
be taken not to burn them—this will not happen so 
long as thay do not change color. When dried, they 
should not, as is the general practice, be hung up in 
the bunches, or inclosed in paper bags, since either 
of these methods involves some loss of their proper- 
ties; but the leaves should be picked off, reduced to 
powder, and passed through a hair-sieve. They 
should then be put in glass-stoppered bottles, and la- 
belled ; when stored in this manner, they are ready 
for immediete use, and will keep uninjured for a 
great length of time. 

To save trouble when required, an excellent herb 
powder may be prepared by mixing the following— 
the leaves being dried and powdered, as directed 
above: parsley, winter savory, sweet marjoram, and 
lemon thyme, of each two ounces; lemon-peel, cut 
very thinly and dried, and sweet basil, one ounce 
each. Dryin a warm, but not hot oven, till they can 
be finely pounded in a mortar, and rub the powder 
through a hair-sieve. This, when put in a glass 
bottle as above, will retain its fragrance for many 
months, and form a delicious and cheap flavoring. 

Thyme.—Of this, two species, common or garden 
thyme, is a shrubby ever; of about a foot high; 
the leaves and young shootsare Much used for stuff- 
ings, and also for soups anfl sauces, Lemon thyme 
hasa strong perfume, like the rind of lemon. Thyme 
grows best on a dry and rather poor soil; it may be 
propagated from seed sown in early spring, but off- 
sets or layers are the more usual methods. As bor- 








ders, it may be grown to advantage—the variegated 
kind is exceedingly pretty. 

Sage.—Its use in cookery is chiefly iu stuffings, for 
correcting the too great lusciousness of certain kinds 
of meat, such as goose and duck; for this, the com- 
mon red sage, and the green variety, are most em- 
ployed. The other kinds—the smail-leaved, and the 
broad-leaved balsamic sage—are more esteemed for 
medicinal purposes. As a medicinal herb, sage has 
lost much of its reputation in our own time, and that 
unjustly, for it possesses considerable aromatic and 
astringent properties; and sage tea is undoubtedly 
useful for debility of the stomach, and in nervous 
cases. For sore throats it makesa grateful and cool- 
ing gargle. The Chinese are said to prefer tea made 
from sage to that of their own country. This plant 
requires little or no care; it thrives best in a shady 
border, and may be propagated by slips merely dib- 
bled into the ground in spring and autumn. 

Marjoram is of several kinds. Marjoram is used 
for soups, stuffings, etc., the sweet and winter mar- 
jorams, being preferred. These plants grow readily 
on a light, dry soil, but require frequent change cf 
situation. Winter marjoram is propagated by layers, 
but sweet marjoram must be sown in April. For 
seasonings, the leaves are best whan dried. Marjo- 
ram is heating in its nature. 

Savory, being highly acrid, is not much used in 
cookery, and is preferable when dried. There are 
two sorts, summer and winter savory. Winter sa- 
vory is used as a vermifuge. 

Mint.—Spearmint, or garden-mint, is the kind 
most cultivated for cookery. Its use for boiling (to 
be afterwards withdrawn), with peas and some other 
dishes, is well known. Pea soup should never be 
made without it, not only on account of the improved 
flavor given, but also because it corrects the fiatu- 
lency to which that dish is apt to give rise; it is also 
used in spring salads. Few plants bear drying better 
without loss of properties. Medicinally it is sto- 
machic and antispasmodic. The peculiar flavor and 
properties of peppermint are chiefly owing to the 
camphor which it contains, and of which one-fourth 
of its essential oil is composed. It is not used in 
cookery; we have tasted it, substituted it for spear- 
mint, with lamb, in mint sauce, by an ignorant cook, 
and can by no means advise our readers to repeat 
the experiment. Pennyroyal is still used to flavor 
certain dishes, as hogs’ puddings, but not so much as 
formerly. All plants of this family delight in low, 
moist situations. When the leaves become pale or 
yellow, it indicates that a change of soil is required. 
They are propagated by dividing the roots in spring. 

Parsley has been so long cultivated, that the time 
of its introduction is unknown. Fhe common, plain- 
leaved variety is now almost superseded by the curly, 
which equals it in flavor, and is far superior in beauty 
for garnishing purposes; and is, moreover, less liable 
to be confounded with fool’s parsley, a kind of hem- 
lock and a poison; from this plant being used in 
mistake, some accidents have arisen. Parsley is a 
diuretic, and is useful to cleanse and purify the teeth 
and breath from strong smells. It should be remem- 
bered that to parrots itis poison. Celery parsley is 
a variety between parsley and celery, and is used as 
the latter. Parsley should be sown in drills on any 
spare border in March. A good supply of parsley 
may be insured through the winter by sheltering the 
rows with some light covering, as brushwood ; or it 
may be dried. It may be remarked, that of celery 
(a member of this family), the outer stalks, which 
are usually thrown away, because acrid when green, 
lose that taste when dried, and become, for soups, 
equal in flavor with the centre. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Boiled Bacon.—As bacon is frequently excessively 
salt, let it be soaked in warm water for an hour or 
two previous to dressing it; then pare off the rusty 
parts, and scrape the under-side and rind as clean 
as possible. Put it into a saucepan of cold water; 
let it come gradually to a boil, and as fast as the 
scum rises to the surface of the water, remove it. 
Let it simmer very gently until it is thoroughly 
done ; then take it up, strip off the skin, and sprinkle 
over the bacon a few bread raspings, and garnish 
with tufts of cauliflower or sprouts. When served 
alone, young and tender broad beans or green peas 
are the usual accompaniments. 

A la Mode Beef.—Six or seven pounds of the thick 
flank of beef, a few slices of fat bacon, one teaeup- 
ful of vinegar, black pepper, allspice, two cloves 
well mixed and finely pounded, making altogether 
one heaped teaspoonful; salt to taste, one bunch of 
savory herbs, including parsley, all finely minced 
and well mixed; three onions, two large carrots, one 
turnip, one head of celery, a pint and a half of 
water, one glass of port wine. Slice and fry the 
onions of a pale brown, and cut up the other vegeta- 
bles in small pieces, and prepare the beef for stew- 
ing in the following manner: Choose a fine piece of 
beef, cut the bacon into long slices about an inch in 
thickness, dip them into vinegar, and then into a 
little of the above seasoning of spice, etc., mixed 
with the same quantity of minced herbs. With a 
sharp knife make holes deep enough to let in the 
bacon; then rub the beef over with the remainder 
of the seasoning and herbs, and bind it up in a nice 
shape with tape. Have ready a well-tinned stew- 
pan (it should not be much larger than the piece of 
meat you are cooking), into which put the beef with 
the vegetables, vinegar, and water. Let it simmer 
very gently for five hours, or rather longer, should 
the meat not be extremely tender, and turn it once 
or twice. When ready to serve, take out the beef, 
remove the tape, and put it on a hot dish. Skim off 
every particle of fat from the gravy, add the port 
wine, just let it boil, pour it over the beef, and it is 
ready to serve. Great care must be taken that this 
does not boil fast, or the meat will be tough and 
tasteless; it should only just bubble. When conve- 
nient, all kinds of stews, etc., should be cooked on a 
hot plate, as the process is so much more gradual 
than on an open fire. 

Beef Fritters —The remains of cold roast beef, 
pepper and salt to taste, three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, half a pint of water, two ounces of butter, 
the whites of two eggs. Mix very smoothly, and, by 
degrees, the flour with the above proportion of 
water; stir in two ounces of butter, which must be 
melted but not oiled, and just before it is to be used, 
add the whites of two well-whisked eggs. Should 
the batter be too thick, more water must be added. 
Pare down the cold beef into thin shreds, season 
with pepper and salt, and mix it with the batter. 
Dropa small quantity at a time into a pan of boiling 
lard, and fry from seven to ten minutes, according 
to the size. When done on one side, turn and brown 
them on the other. Let them dry fora minute or 
two before the fire, and serve on a folded napkin. 
A small quantity of finely-minced onions, mixed 
with the batter, is an improvement. 

Melted Butter.—A quarter of a pound of butter, a 
dessertspoonful of flour, one wineglassful of water, 
salt to taste. Cut the butter up into small pieces, 
put it into a saucepan, dredge over the flour, and 
add the water and a seasoning of salt; stir it one 
way constantly till the whole of the ingredients are 
meited and thoroughly blended. Let it just boil, 





when it is ready to serve. If the butter is to be 
melted with cream, use the same quantity as of 
water, but omit the flour; keep stirring it, but do 
not allow it to boil. 


Stewed Red Cabbage.—One red cabbage, a small 
slice of ham, half an ounce of fresh butter, one pint 
of weak stock or broth, one gill of vinegar, salt and 
pepper to taste, one tablespoonful of pounded sugar. 
Cut the cabbage into very thin slices, put it into a 
stewpan, with the ham cut in dice, the butter, half a 
pint of stock, and the vinegar ; cover the pan closely, 
and let it stew for one hour. When itis very tender, 
add the remainder of the stock, a seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and the pounded sugar: mix all weil 
together, stir over the fire until nearly all the liquor 
is dried away, and serve. Fried sausages are usually 
sent to table with this dish; they should be laid 
around and on the cabbage, as a garnish. 

Liver and Parsley Sauce, for Poultry.—The liver 

of a fowl, one tablespoonful of minced parsley, half 
a pint of melted butter. Wash and score the liver, 
boil it for a few minutes, and mince it very fine; 
blanch or scald a small bunch of parsley, of which 
there should be sufficient when chopped to fill a ta- 
blespoon; add this with the minced liver to half a - 
pint of smoothly-made melted butter ; let it jus€ boil, 
then serve. 
, Broiled Kidneys (a Breakfast or Supper Dish).— 
Ascertain that the kidneys are fresh, and cut them 
open, very evenly, lengthwise, down to the root, for 
should one half be thicker than the other, one would 
be underdone whilst the other would be dried, but 
do not separate them; skin them, and pass a skewer 
under the white part of each half to keep them flat, 
and broil over a nice clear fire, placing the inside 
downwards; turn them when done enough on one 
side, and cook them on the other. Remove the 
skewers, place the kidneys on a very hot dish, sea- 
son with pepper and salt, and put a tiny piece of 
butter in the middle of each; serve very hot and 
quickly, and send very hot plates to table. 

Carrot Soup.—T wo pounds of carrots, three ounces 
of butter, seasoning to taste of salt and cayenne, 
two quarts of stock or gravy soup. Scrape and cut 
out all specks from the carrots, wash, and wipe 
! them dry, and then reduce them into quarter-inch 
slices. Put the butter into a large stewpan, and 
when it is melted, add two pounds of the sliced car- 
rots, and let them stew gently for an hour without 
browning. Add to them the soup, and allow them 
to simmer till tender—say for nearly an hour. 
Press them through a strainer with the soup, and 
add salt and Cayenne if required. Boil the whole 
gently for five minutes, skim well, and serve as hot 
as possible. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Steamed Bread and Butter Pudding.—Lay the 
bread and butter in a basin with apricot and other 
jam between ; add a custard as for a baked pudding, 
and steam it. 

Alderley Pudding.—Two tablespoonfuls of ground 
rice, the same of arrowroot, the yelks of two eggs, a: 
little grated lemon-peel, sugar to taste, and one pint 
| of milk mixed together. Lay a little orange marma- 
lade or other preserve at the bottom of a dish, pour 
over it this mixture, and bake. 

Ginger Pudding.—One cup not quite full of suet, 
two cups of bread-crums, two teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered ginger; mix with warm molasses, butter a 
mould or basin, put in the pudding, and bake for two 
| or three hours: or, if preferred, steam it in place of 
| Daking. 
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German Fritters.—Cut some slices of bread half an 
inch thick, remove the crust, and soak them in milk: 
beat up two eggs, pour them over the bread, and fry 
it in butter; strew powdered sugar over the fritters. 

Sally Lunn Pudding.—Scoop out a piece from the 
under side of a Sally Lunn cake in such a way as not 
to injure the upper crust, and replace it; then put 
the cake into a basin that just holds it, pour boiling 


milk over it, and let it soak in the milk for three 
hours. Mix one egg well beaten, with a glass of 


white wine, a little spice and sugar, and having taken 
out the piece previously scooped out, stir in these in- 
gredients, still taking care not to break the top crust. 
Replace the piece, and the basin haying been well 
buttered, fill it quite up with bread-crums, and boil 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Soda Scones.—Put as much flour as required into 
a basin, and add salt to taste, and rub some butter 
or lard into it; have some sour buttermilk ready in 
a jug, as much as will be wanted to blend the flour 
in the basin; mix a good-sized teaspoonful of carbo- 
nate of soda in half a teacupful of cold water, and 
when well stirred pour it into the buttermilk, which 
will effervesee, and while it is in this state use it to 


_ mix the flour into a soft paste, which must be rolled 


out into round cakes, then cut into quarters, and 
baked on both sides on a girdle. The more sour the 
buttermilk the better ; and if this cannot be procured, 
any sour milk may be substituted for it—indeed, the 
juice of a lemon issometimes used instead, and gives 
a nice flavor. Baking powder will do, but it does not 
answer so well. 

Caramel Custards.—1. Put a handful of loaf-sugar 
in a saucepan with a little water, and setit on the fire 
until it becomes a dark brown caramel, when you 
add more water (boiling) to produce a dark liquor 
like strong coffee. Beat up the yelks of six eggs with 
a little milk; strain, add one pint of milk (sugar to 
taste) and as much caramel liquor (cold) as will give 
the mixture the desired color. Put the mixture ina 
water bath, and stir it on the fire, as you would an 
ordinary custard, until it thickens. Pour into cus- 
tard glasses, and serve. 

2. Having prepared the mixture as above, pour it 
into a well-buttered mould; put this in cold water; 
then place the apparatus on a gentle fire, taking care 
that the water does not boil. Half an hour's steam- 
ing will set the custard, which you then turn out and 
serve. 

3. Flavor the milk by boiling a piece of vanilla ora 
stick of cinnamon in it. Let it get cold, then com- 
pound the custard. 

By using the white of one or two eggs in addition 
to the six yelks, the chances of the custard not break- 
ing are made more certain, if it is intended to turn 
it out instead of serving it in glasses. 

Imperial Rice.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice 
picked and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with 
sugar to taste, and a piece of vanilla; when quite 
done, put it into a basin to get cold. Make a custard 
with a gill of milk and the yelks of four eggs; when 
cold, mix it with the rice. Beat up into a froth a gill 
of cream with some sugar and a pinch of isinglass 
dissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, 
and set it on ice. When moderately iced, turn it 
out, and serve with any cold jam sauce or a sweet 
salad of fruits round it, such as strawberries. 

Apple Souglé—Boil some apples with very little 
water, plenty of lump-sugar, and a few cloves or.a 
little cinnamon, until you get a well-reduced marma- 
lade, which you pass through a hair-sieve. Mix a 
very little potato flour with a gill of milk; stir it over 
the fire until it thickens; add the yelks of four eggs, 





| and as much apple marmalade as will give you a 
| mixture of the proper consistency, work it well so a3 


to get it of a uniform smoothness, then add the 
whites of six eggs in the usual way. A little fresh 
butter may be added to this form of soufilé, but it is 
by no means necessary. 

Italian Rice Pudding.—A teacup of rice, the yelks 
of four eggs, the whites of three beaten separately, 
two ounces of pounded sugar, two ounces of raisins, 
a@ quarter pound of suet chopped very fine, flavoring 
of rataiia or vanilla. Put these ingredients into a 
mould, and boil an hour and a half. Serve with 
brandy or sweet sauce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Clean Paint.—Provide a plate with some of the 
best whiting to be had, and have ready some clean 
warm water and a piece of flannel, which dip into 
the water and squeeze nearly dry; then take as 
much whiting as will adhere to it, apply it to the 
painted surface, when a little rubbing will instantly 
remove any dirt or grease. After which, wash the 
part well with clean water, rubbing it dry with a soft 
wash-leather. Paint thus cleansed looks as well as 
when first laid on, without any injury to the most 
delicate colors. It is far better than using soap, and 
does not require more than half the time and labor. 

Pearl Barley, with water, simmered to a jelly, isa 
valuable food for infants. Strain all seeds, etc., be- 
fore it gets cold. Mix with a due quantity of milk, 
or without milk if preferred, and give it warm. This 
is a happy medium between oatmeal and arrowroot. 

Whitening Ivory.—Anapproved method of whiten- 
ing ivory that has turned yellow, consists in heating 
a thin chalk paste in a vessel over a fire, and then 
immersing the ivory and leaving it until it has 
reached the proper degree of whiteness. It is then 
to be taken out, dried and polished off. This method 
is preferred by aGerman writer to one that has been 
a good deal in use, namely, placing the ivory in a 
saturated solution of alum for an hour, and after- 
wards rubbing it off with a woollen cloth, and then 
wrappingitin a linen one, in which it is to be allowed 
to dry. 

Cleaning.—All saucepans, copper or otherwise, and 
all bright tins, dish covers, etc., ought if possible to 
be cleaned every week. Spanish whiting and sweet- 
oil, made into a paste, rubbed on and allowed to 
stand a little, then wiped off, and the things polished 
with a leather and dry whiting, will make tins and 
dish covers look very nice. Copper saucepans should 
always be put away dry, or they will become covered 
with verdigris. Decidedly plates on the dresser, 
whether in use or not, should be taken down and 
dusted every week, and once a fortnight at least the 
dresser itself should be scrubbed. Of course the 
time the cook has for this sort of thing depends on 
how much cooking she has to do, and whether she 
has both early and late dinners; but, with manage. 
ment (unless she assists in the housework) she ought 
to have time for all. 

Pudding Cloths, however coarse, ought never to 
be washed with soap; they should be dried as quickiy 
as possible, and kept dry and free from dust, and in 
a drawer or cupboard free from smell. 

A Good Lip-Salve, useful for chaps, ete., is made 
of equal parts of almond or olive oil, and the best 
white wax: melt the latter in a clean gallipot, set at 
the side of the fire, then add the oil. 

All Green Vegetables of the cabbage kind should 
be chosen with large, close, firm hearts; when fresh 
the leaves are crisp and brittle; when stale they are 
lank and drooping. 
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MODERN ROYALTY. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 


And simple faith than Norman blood. 
TENNYSON. 

THE spirit of the age is exerting a surprising in- 
fluence on royalty itself. A hundred years ago, or 
even less, a queen was considered to accomplish 
perfectly all the duties of her station, if she attended 
carefully to the management of court ceremonials, 
and complied strictly with the demands of etiquette 
on all oceasions. At the present day she is expected 
to set an example in works of charity, and in en- 
couraging institutions for the benefit of the poor, 
the sick, and the helpless. What Queen Victoria 
has done in this way to make her name honored is 
well known. The ex-Empress of the French, how- 
ever she may be charged with frivolity, did not omit 
the observance of similar duties, as was shown by 
her frequent visits and contributions to hospitals 
and schoois. The “‘Empress-Queen” of Prussia is, 
according to the recent letter of a correspondent 
from Berlin, a pattern in these respects; not merely 
to royal ladies, but to all others who have opportu- 
nities and means of doing good in this manner. 
“Her Majesty” (we are told) “is the patroness of 
innumerable schools, hospitals, and charities, and 
takes such an active part in the working of these 
useful institutions, that when her birthday comes 
around, the festivities marking it are of a kind add- 





ing greatly to the intimate relations between the | 


dynasty and the people.” As an example, he in- 
stances the “Empress-Augusta Institute,” which 
was founded by her about a year ago. It was origi- 
nally intended as a boarding-school for the daugh- 
ters of Prussian officers who had fallen in the war, 
but it has recently, “with true Prussian thrift,” 
been thrown open to the public generally, the fees 
of the paying pupils being employed in increasing 
the number of free admissions. The Empress, it is 
stated, has superintended every detail of the school, 
from the plan of instruction to the arrangement of 
the bed-rooms and the kitchen; and the institute 
has prospered so well that another is about to be es- 
tablished on the same system in some other locatity. 
The writer adds that the Empress “is paying a 
similar personal attention to many scholastic and 
charitable establishments, an attention not merely 
nominal, but actual, and extending to the minutesf 
details.” 

That the English paper which records these pleas- 
ing facts should, in review of them, style her Majesty 
a “right royal lady,” is natural enough; yet one 
cannot but think that when the epithet “royal” has 
come to bear a signifiance so widely different from 
that which it bore no long time ago, it affords a no- 
table proof of the influence of free institutions in 
moulding not only character and conduct, but even 
the very meaning of language. It is not affirming 
too much to say that the best qualities of modern roy- 
alty are due to the existence of republican America. 
Can our responsibilities for this good influence be 
discharged, unless our systems of education are im- 
proved? We need National Normal Schools for 


young women, who should be teachers of all the 
children. We need National Colleges, where the best 
culture given to both sexes would prepare educators 
for the higher advances in Christian civilization. 











THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST.TABLE.* 

WHEN an old friend whose face we have not seen 
for many years meets us again, we greet him warmly 
and fall to talk with him over the places and people 
we have lived among together. Somewhat of the 
same feeling comes to us when we find upon our 
Table a book whose author we have long known, and 
whose pages teem with reference and illustration 
familiar to the readers of his earlier thoughts. A 
renewed pleasure comes over us when we meet again 
the circle around the well-known “ Breakfast Table.” 
Benjamin Franklin has grown up since the Auto- 
crat’s days, and become a Doctor, inciting little boys 
as mischievous as his former self to use his popgun 
at the first sign of a bore. The landlady is the moral 
of her class: that is, of the best portion of it: just as 
Mrs. Crupp, in “‘ David Copperfield,” is a specimen 
of the worst. We feel positively sorry when, at the 
end of the book, she tells her boarders she is *‘a-going 
to give up keeping boarders,” and says a few words 
about her life with them, how hard she has worked, 
how kindly people have treated her, and how she is 
going to live with her daughter and spend the rest 
of her days in peace and comfort. 

We have found so much in these pages to amuse and 
interest that we shall make a few quotations. The 
poet has a pleasant way, when he wants to put one 
side of a question strongly, without entirely commit- 
ting himself to it, to make the opinion come from 
some other boarder, and let it go for what it is worth. 
Here is a sentiment by the “old master,” applicable 
to all cold, damp climates :— 


“The lean, sandy soil, and the droughts, and the 
long winters, and the east winds, and the cold storms, 
have a tendency to roughen the human organization 
and make it coarse. Some spots and some strains 
of blood fight against these influences, but, if Ishould 
say right out what I think, it would be that the finest 
human fruit, on the whole, and especially the finest 
women that we get in New Engiand are raised under 
glass. * * * Under glass, and with a south ex- 

sure. During the hard season, of course, for in 

he heats of summer the tenderest hot-house plants 
are not afraid of the open air. Protection is what 
the transplanted Aryan requires in this New Eng- 
land climate. Keep him, and especially keep her, in 
a wide street of a well-built city eight months of the 
year; good solid brick walls behind her, good sheets 
of plate-glass, with the sun shining warm through 
them, in front of her, and you have put herin the con- 
dition of the pineapple, from which her race started 
on its travels. People don’t know what a gain there 
ts to health by living in cities, the best part of them, 
of course, for we all know what the worst kinds are. 
You get rid, to a surprising degree, of the noxious 
emanations which poison so many country localities 
with typhoid fever and dysentery. While all the 
country round is suffering from intermittent fever, 
the paved part of the city is comparatively exempted. 
* * * A first-rate city house is a regular sana- 
tarium.” 


Dr. Holmes intimates that this is not all the truth, 
but that most invalids find city air better than coun- 
try, and that “eight months of shelter fn a regu- 
lated temperature, in a well-sunned house, in a duly 
moistened air, with good sidewalks to go about on in 
all weather, and four months of the cream of sum- 
mer and the fresh milk of Jersey cows,” is a very 
healthy existence. 

The poet is very kind to buddin® authors. He has 
a warm sympathy with their first ventures in prose 
or rhyme; and not only a sympathy for the compe- 
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tent, but for the incompetent. He would pat the 
former on the shoulder, and he would spare the feel- 
ings of the latter as much as possible, in telling them 
that they had mistaken their vocation. 


“So many foolish persons are rushing into print, 
that it requires a kind of literary police to hold them 
back and keep them in order. But the process is a 
rude one, and too often breeds a love of destructive- 
ness for its own sake. A poor = or essay does 
not do so much harm after all. would handle ten- 
derly those young authors who are coming before the 
public in the flutter of their first or early appearance, 
and are in the trembling delirium of stage-fright al- 
ready. * * * Take half a sheet of paper and copy 
upon it any of Angelina’s stanzas—the ones you were 
going to make fun of, if you will. Now go to your 
window, if itis a still day, open it and let the half 
sheet of paper drop on the outside. How gently it 
falls through the soft air, always tending down- 
wards, but sliding softly from side to side, wavering, 
hesitating, balancing, until it settles as noiselessly 
as a snowflake upon the all-receiving bosom of the 
earth! Just such would have been the fate of poor 
Angelina's fluttering effort, if you had left it to itself. 
It would have started downward into oblivion so 
sweetly and softly that she would have never known 
when it reached that harmless consummation. 

“But there is a form of criticism to which nore 
will object. It os eapostese to come before a public 
so alive with sensibilities as this we live in, without 
making friends in a very unexpected way. Every- 
where there are minds tossing on the unquiet waves 
of doubt. If you confess to the same perplexities 
and uncertainties that torture them, they are grate- 
ful for your companionship. If you have groped 
your way out of the wilderness in which you were 
once wandering with them, they will follow your foot- 
steps, it may be, and bless you as their deiiverer. So 
all at once a writer finds he has a parish of devout 
listeners. * * * *# 

“In speaking privately to these young persons. 
many of whom have literary aspirations, one should 
be very considerate. What would you have done 
with the young person who called on me a good many 
years ago, and read as specimens of his literary work- 
manship lines like these:— 

‘Are you in the vein for cider? 
Are Py in the tune for pork? 
Hist! for Betty’s cleared the larder, 
And turned the pork to soap.’ 
I had to tell him that it wanted dignity of incident 
and grace of narration, that there wasno atmosphere 
to it, nothing of the light that never was, and so 
forth. I did not say this in so many words, but I 
gave him to understand, without being too hard on 
iim, that he had better not desert his honest toil in 
pursuit of the poet’s bays.” 


We have not space for any further quotations, not 
even for any of the thoughtful and beautiful poetry 
interspersed among the chapters. ‘ Wind-clouds 
and Star-drifts” is especially fine. Dr. Holmes isa 
man far above the mass of his fellows in strength of 
intellect and clearness of imagination, yet sympa- 
thizing with them keenly, and doing what he can to 
keep them from stumbling in the hard journey of 
life. It is this warmth of human fellowship that is 
one great attraction of his books; and we close the 
volume, realizing, in heart and mind, our place in 
the great brotherhood of humanity. 





A LOST LITERATURE. 

Mr. BALDWTn, in his interesting work on “ Ancient 
America,” gives an account of the remains which in- 
dicate the existence in former times of a civilized 
nation, or rather group of nations, in Yucatan and 
in that part of Central America which lies south of 
Mexico. They had great cities, of stately architec- 
ture, whose widespread ruins still attest the skilland 
magnificence of the builders. And they had, what 
is still more worthy of note, an extensive literature, 
embodied in alphabetic writing, on paper resembling 
our own. Great numbers of their books were de- 
stroyed by their fanatical conquerors. Others have 





perished by neglect. The knowledge of the alphabet 
was lost; and though many of the monuments are 
covered with inscriptions, they have remained to 
our day inexplicable. 

What treasures of learning and fancy may have 
perished with this vanished literature we can only 
conjecture. There were doubtless histories and 
works of religion. We know that‘the people of an- 
cient Mexico and Peru had distinguished poets, 
whose productions, preserved in memory, were writ- 
ten down soon after the conquest by educated men 
of their own race, and are still admired for their 
excellence. Who can say that the lost books of Cen- 
tral America may not have comprised epics equal to 
those of Homer or Firdousi, and lyrics as fine as those 
of Pindar and Hafiz? Who can say what wealth of 
philosophy, history, and imagination may not have 
disappeared inthe holocaust of these mysterious 
books? 

Quite recently, it appears, a key to this alphabet, 
though only an imperfect one, has been discovered. 
It has been applied to the inscriptions, with infinite 
pains and patience, and at last two words are sup- 
posed to have been deciphered. Just two words! 
To such dimensions a whole literature has shrunk. 
The question naturally springs up in the mind—can 
it be possible that the existing literature of Europe 
and America shall ever pass away like this, and be 
utterly banished from remembrance? It is a ques- 
tion to which no reply can be made except by an- 
other query—“ why not?” The fate of the literature 
and learning of Central America is not exceptional. 
What do we know of the books of the ancient Etrus- 
cans, except that such books existed? The “ thirty 
chosen prophets” of Lars Porsena, of whom Macau- 
lay tells us that they daily 

“Turned the verses o'er, 
Traced from the right, on linen white, 
By mighty seers of yore,” 
these studious prophets or the mighty seers who pre- 
ceded them assuredly never imagined that, in two 
thousand years, not merely their verses but their very 
language would be forgotten, so that man should be 
unable to decipher a single word in the inscriptions 
on their tombs. The Carthaginians were a wealthy 
and refined people. We know that they had works 
of history and travel, and religious books. All these 
have perished. Scholars are just beginning to learn 
that the Egyptians, three thousand years ago, had a 
multifarious literature, written on rolls of papyrus, 
and comprising epic poems and even romances, be- 
sides works of a more serious cast. The Assyrian 
excavations brought to light, not long ago, a chamber 
ina royal palace filled with fragments of what had 
deen the annals of that ancient monarchy, imprinted 
on earthen plates—annals from which learned men 
are barely able to recover some doubtful particulars. 
We might continue the list, but it will be sufficient 
to justify us in repeating the inquiry whether the 
literature of our own day may not, in three thousand 
years, pass away as completely as any of those which 
have preceded it. : 

If it should, the world may be none the worse. — 
These antique literatures which have thus perished 
have not been utterly lost. Each of them, in decay- 
ing, has become the seed-bed from which something 
better has grown up. The literature of our day is 
the offspring, the “bright, consummate flower” of 
all the literatures which have preceded it. If our 
own shall pass in like manner, it will only be to give 
birth and place to something better. This is the na 
tural course of human progress. Even the forgotten 
authors of Central America will have aided in this 
progress, by preparing the minds of their country- 
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men for the reception of a higher civilization. The 
Indians of that region are the descendants of those 
who reared the splendid edifices of Palenque and 
Copan, and covered them with alphabetic inscrip- 
tions. A race of men capable, unassisted, of invent- 
ing an alphabet—one of the highest achievements of 
the human intellect—and of executing the grand 
architecture and exquisite sculpture which travel. 
lers admire in their ruins, must be capable, under 
better influences, of still greater works. The time 
may come when the same region will be the seat of 
a flourishing Christian civilization, and when its lost 
_ literature will be replaced by one far surpassing it, 
if aot in intellectual power (of which we are not 
likely to be in a. position to judge) at least in moral 
excellence. 





GOOD AND BAD HANDWRITING. 


Two instances of the effect of the handwriting in 
siiaping the destiny of the writer, which have lately 
been published, are of such a singular character that 
they well deserve to be noticed. That marvellous 
genius, Edgar A. Poe, owed the first recognition of 
his excellence as a prose author to his penmanship. 
It appears that the committee appointed to sit in 
judgment on the compositions sent in to compete for 
the prize offered for the best magazine story, were 
attracted by the remarkable clearness and beauty of 
his manuscript, and finding the contents admirable, 
determined to look no further. This seems, to be 
sure, a rather summary and startling way of per- 
forming a judicial duty; but, at all events, it affords 
a lesson which all would-be contributors to the press 
will do well to lay to heart. The other instance, on 
the opposite side, is recorded by a writer in an Eng- 
lish magazine, who declares it to be “ well authenti- 
cated.”” An English duke, it appears, wrote to a 
merchant to make an offer of marriage with his 
daughter, and was a good deal surprised at receiving 
the laconic answer, “ Declined with thanks, on ac- 
count of a previous engagement.” It seems that his 
grace’s handwriting was so extraordinarily bad that 
his proposal had been read by the merchant as 
merely an offer of a box at the opera. The mistake, 
it is added, was not explained for several years, 
when both “the lady and the duke had been married 
to other individuals.” It is likely enough that the 
lady and the duke were both content with the “other 
individuals,” and if so, there was no harm done. 
Yet one cannot help thinking that they must both 
at times have meditated, like Maud Muller and the 
judge, on “what might have been.’ The moral of 
both stories is, that all writers, not excepting dukes 
and geniuses, should mind their p’s and q’s, if they 
would avoid mischances in love or literature, or 
anything else in which penmanship is concerned. 





A Music SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND.—Some time ago 
we took occasion to urge the advantage of making 
the instruction of the blind in music a specialty, as 
it is found that they often have a superior aptitude 
for this art, and their very deprivation of sight is in 
some respects an advantage, by causing them to 
devote an undivided attention to the pursuit. The 
same views, we observe, have occurred to others. 
In London a school has just been established for the 
special purpose of training the blind as teachers of 
music, tuners, and organists. The correspondent 
who mentions this fact remarks, very appropriately, 
that “the art which gave immortality to Beethoven 
has been called upon to give subsistence to his kin- 
dred in misfortune.” It is remarkable that though 


the loss of sight is ranked as one of the severest of | 


misfortunes, we probably owe to it some of the 





grandest of musical compositions, as well as two 
unequalled poems—the Liiad and Paradise Lost. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A Woman's INVENTION.—It is sometimes said that 
a woman cannot invent. Those who say this forget 
that women, in their own departments—for example, 
in dressmaking and in the culinary art—are con- 
tinually inventing. If they sometimes trespass upon 
the departments which are considered proper for 
men, it is usually for some contrivance which will 
be of practical household benefit. Of this sort is the 
invention of that young lady of Massachusetts, who 
has recently patented “‘a square-bottomed paper 
bag,” for the use of grocers and others. She has, it 
appears, lately increased the value of her invention 
by contriving a machine for folding, by which twe 
girls can make thirty thousand bags ina day. It is 
safe to affirm that the inventress has done as much 
good, and perhaps shown as much ingenuity, as if 
she had devised a cannon which would batter a town 
to pieces at the distance of ten miles. 


AN INTERESTING RELIC.—Among the discoveries 
which have been lately made in Palestine is that of 
one of the stone tablets which, as Josephus records, 
were set up by Herod the Great, to warn strangers 
from trespassing upon the sacred limits of the tem- 
ple. The tablet is now placed as a tombstone ina 
Mohammedan cemetery. The inscription is quite 
distinct, the clear-cut letters showing plainly in the 
photograph which has been taken of it. The beauty 
of these letters is quite remarkable in contrast with 
the ruder forms in the oldest extant manuscripts. 
The inscription, however, indicates by a mistake in 
the orthography that it was cut by a person not 
familiar with the Greek language. 


How THE JAPANESE WOMEN DRESS.—Mr. Lan- 
mann thus describes the fashions :— 

“The hair of*the women is gathered in bunches, 
and tied with beautifully oe crapes, ornamented 
with red corals, and secured by a long four-cornered 
tortoise-shell pin. The dresses are made very long. 
The sleeves are flowing, and only sewed about half 
way up, thus forming a pocket. The dresses are of 
silk, crape, or calico. A sponse of sash, four inches 
wide and four feet long, is worn around the waist. 
The women always wear white socks, and the men 
dark purple colored ones, in which the big toe is 
separated from the rest, to admit of a ong by 
which the shoes are tied to the feet. They have 
‘rainy weather’ shoes and ‘fair weather’ shoes, 
which are made of wood and of straw.” 


MISTAKES IN GEOGRAPHY.—Goethe once defined a 
Frenchman as a person ignorant of geography. 
Here fs a specimen of what a French writer knows 
about the Wonders of the New World. The Gaulois 
says :— 

“The Victoria Bridge, on the River St. Lawrence, 
is formed of an immense tube, weighing ten millions 
of kilogrammes, measuring more than three thou- 
sand yards—from the shore of Portland, in Maine, 
to Port Sarnia, near Lake Huron!” 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles have 
been accepted: “‘A Ride to Stroudsburg’’—“ A Pic- 
ture’—“On the Balcony’—“CBureh Going’—and 
“The Snow.” 

The following have been declined: ‘“* Hennie Eng- 
lish” —“*To Laura” —“ Harry’s Easy Chair’ —and 
“ Life.” 

“The Lover’s Quarrel.”—No stamp for reply. A 
| stamp must always be sent when an answer is re- 

quired. 
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“Good-by, Old Year!’’—Six cents postage unpaid, 
and no stamp inclosed for reply. ’ 

“ . M. Smith, Mansfield, Pa.”.—Wrote you October 
31, 1872. Letter returned; not called for. Send a 
stamp when you write. 

“The Land of Roses.”’—No letter: no stamps. 
What are we to do with it? 

“The Ticking of the Clock. Lines Addressed to 
Myself.’’—Declined. Sent no stamp for reply. 

‘Ode by Sir John Moore.’’—No stamp sent for reply. 

* Josie Grey.”’—No stamps; no letter; nothing to 
indicate who or where it is from. What does it 
mean? 


Health Department. 


SORE-THROAT—QUINSY. 


SORE-THROAT is not only a concomitant of other 
affections, such as scarlet-fever, but is one of the 
most frequent effects of common cold. Some per- 
sons are peculiarly liable to it. One of the simplest 
forms of throat affection from cold, is relaxation of 
the uvula. Perhaps on waking in the morning, the 
sensation of there being something in the throat 
which requires to be coughed up, is experienced, 
and along with this a tickling cough, from the uvula 
irritating the top of the windpipe. The condition is 
easily discovered by means of a looking-glass, the 
uvula appearing longer than usual. Frequently the 
affection passes off in the course of a few hours; if 
it does not, the use of an astringent gargle will 
remove it. 

Sore-throat may be simply inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the throat; there is an uncom- 
fortable feeling of roughness or rawness about the 
fauces and tonsils, with some pain in swallowing, 
probably accompanied with constitutional symptoms 
of cold, shivering, ete. This form of sore-throat 
may pass away in the course of a da¥ or two without 
going further, or it may spread by extension into the 
air-passages, causing cough and catarrhal symptoms. 
It is this form of the affection which is often quickly 
relieved by the use of thé sal prunelle balls, one or 
two being allowed gradually to dissolve in the mouth. 
It is generally best treated as a common cold, with 
the addition of hot bran poultices up the angles of 
the jaws, and the use of hot gargles of simple warm 
water or gruel. This treatment is better than the 
mustard-plaster and hartshorn and oil, resorted to 
by some; these, however, may be advantageously 
used at alaterstage. Another andhighly dangerous 
sore-throat, of an erysipelatous character, sometimes 
prevails, and requires the most active measures. of 
the medical man; the most effectual treatment con- 
sisting in pencilling the whole of the inflamed 
throat, either with the solid lunar caustic or with 
the solution. The great danger from this form of 
sore-throat is its extension to the larynx and air-pas- 
sages, when it most frequently proves fatal. 

Another serious form of sore-throat in children, 
ending in croup, is described under the article on 
the latter disease. 

In quinsy, the inflammatory action is deeper than 
in the above-mentioned forms of the disease, and, af- 
fecting the substance of the tonsils and surrounding 
tissues, it usually ends in the formation of abscess. 
Quinsy is sometimes a most distressing disease, the 
swelling caused both by the inflammation and by 
the matter, preventing the swallowing even of fluids, 
which, when the attempt is made, instead of passing 
down, regurgitate into the nose; in bad eases the 
breathing is impeded, and when this occurs, the 











case must always be regarded seriously. The feel- 
ing attendant on quinsy is rather one of extreme 
distress than of acute pain, except when the attempt 
to swallow is made, at which time the pain is often 
greatly complained of as shooting up to the ears. In 
some cases the swelling extends down the neck, and 
completely under the jaws, affecting the tongue and 
the salivary glands. When this occurs, the flow of 
saliva is generally profuse, and in all cases there is 
formation of much stringy mucus ®bout the tonsils. 
The voice is thick and husky, the tongue very much 
furred, and the breath offensive. Along with these 
local symptoms of quinsy, there is always more or 
less fever, and if the disease be long continued, con- 
siderable depression from the deprivation of nourish- 
ment. The treatment of quinsy in the first instance 
is like that of common cold. If the symptoms are 
severe, and if the person has suffered from the 
disease previously, from four to six leeches may be 
placed under the jaws in the commencement of the 
attack, bran poultices, hot gargles, and steaming 
being used, with active purging at first. If the pa- 
tient can swallow it, medicine in the effervescing 
form always gives relief, by clearing the mouth and 
throat; nothing answers better than the common 
soda effervescing powder, with the addition of six 
or eight grains of nitre, in full habits; or of a tea- 
spoonful of nitrous ether in weak constitutions, in 
each dose. The above measures may be continued 
until the matter, if it forms, discharges. When this 
occurs, the distress, which has perhaps been great, 
disappears at once, and convalescence, generally 
rapid, commences. The discharged matter, which 
is usually offensive, may flow out in a perceptible 
gush, and be spat from the mouth, or it may be un- 
noticed, and ooze away, passing down the throat. 
The hot poultices and gargles should be continued 
to the throat for twelve or eighteen hours after the 
discharge of the matter, after that time an acid or 
astringent gargle will generally be most serviceable 
and grateful, and the poultices may be replaced by 
flannel, and perhaps by stimulant liniments. At 
this period, too, the patient, unless very much re- 
duced, should be tolerably frecly purged; at the 
same time good nourishment, broths, and, if requi- 
site, wine being permitted. 

Blisters are sometimes used in quinsy; at the very 
commencement they may be useful—the author pre- 
fers the poultice. It is said that powdered guaiac, 
given in half-drachm doses every six hours, at the 
commencement of quinsy, will frequently cut short 
the disease. 

A person who has suffered from, or is subject to 
quinsy, should, after an attack has passed off, use 
every means of strengthening the throat: by this 
the attacks may be greatly prevented. Any of the 
astringent gargles may be used after quinsy, but 
none perhaps answers better, or is more accessible 
to the poor, than the decoction of oak bark. This 
ought to be used night and morning for some weeks, 
and when its use is dropped, the person should ac- 
quire the habit of gargling the throat with cold 
water at the above times, as a regular practice, and 
at the same time should, habitually, lave freely with 
cold water, or salt water at first, at least, all around 
the throat. In this way a tendency to quinsy may 
be greatly overcome. Further, all unnecessary 
muffling, either by fur or otherwise, about the neck, 
should be avoided, for there ts no more fertile 
source of sore-throat. Doubtless many cases of sim- 
ple sore-throat may be well managed domestically ; 
but the contingencies of erysipelatous or croupy 
sore-throat, or of quinsy, which may suffocate, must 
not be lost sight of. The attendance of a medical 
man gives the only chance for life in such cases. 
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From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOBBS’S ARCHITECTURE. By Isaac H. Hobbs 
&Son. We have examined this volume with great 
care and with unqualified pleasure. It contains 
nearly one hundred designs of mansions, villas, cot- 
tages, etc., with accompanying ground plans, in- 
tended for rural and suburban residences. These 
designs range in estimated cost from a few hundred 
dollars up to fifty thousand dollars. They are in 
every style of architecture, and all are more or less 
attractive in appearance. The science of architec- 
ture should be more generally studied than itis. If 
it were better understood and appreciated, so many 
unsightly buildings would not be seen, attesting per- 
haps to the wealth, but at the same time to the want 
of taste of our people. This book is one which can 
be studied with profit, not only by those who intend 
to build, but by every one who would possess a cor- 
rect and cultivated taste in architectural matters. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John 
Forster.. Vol. II. We have received the second vol- 
ume of Mr. Forster’s very interesting biography of 
Charles Dickens, carrying the reader through ten 
years of that person’s life. It takes up the thread of 
the story at the period when Dickens had just re- 
turned from his first American tour, in 1842. In 
this volume are descriptions of Mr. Dickens's visits 
to Italy, Switzerland, and Paris; of his writing of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘“Dombey and Son,” and 
“David Copperfield.” This latter novel is conceded 
to be a sort of autobiography. As he neared its 
completion, Dickens wrote to his friend Forster: “I 
am within three pages of the shore ; and am strangely 
divided, as usual in such cases, between sorrow and 
joy. Oh, my dear Forster, if I were to say half of what 
Copperfield makes me feel to-night, how strangely, 
even to you, I should be turned inside out! Iseem 
to be sending some part of myself into the Shadowy 
World.” 

NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. A Slight Contribu- 
tion toward his Biography. By Alexander Strahan. 
This is an article from The Contemporary Review, 
reprinted in pamphlet form. The writer says of Dr. 
Macleod that he was “the most manly man I ever 
knew; the most genial, the most many-sided, and 
yet the least angular.” 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. :— 

THE ARTIST’S LOVE. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. New stories by her sister, Mrs. Frances 
Henshaw Baden. A collection of pleasant stories, by 
two well-known authoresses, which deserve and will 
receive popular favor. 

A LONELY LIFE. By J. A. St. John Blythe, au- 
thor of “ Wise as a Serpent.” This is a somewhat 
sad yet interesting story of English life; a story 
which, however, has a pleasant ending. It is well 
written, and will entertain the reader. 

ROME AND THE PAPACY. Including the Life 
of Gian- Maria Mastai, now Pope Pius IX. By F. Pe- 
truccelli de la Gattina. Translated from the French 
by Robert E. Peterson, M.D. This book is a sort of 
commenfry on the “ Roman Question” by E. About. 
It gives, from an excessive Protestant stand-point, a 
“* History of the men, manners, and temporal govern- 
ment of Rome in the nineteenth century, as adminis- 
tered by the Priests.” 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF MA- 
JOR-GENERAL MEADE, the Hero of Gettysburg, 
and Commander of the Army of the Potomac. 





THE RYE-HOUSE PLOT; or, Ruth the Conspira- 
tor’s Daughter. By George W. M. Reynolds. 


From T. ELLWooD ZELL, Philadelphia :— 

A SKETCH MAP OF THE NILE SOURCES AND 
LAKE REGION OF CENTRAL AFRICA, showing 
Dr. Livingstone’s Recent Discoveries and Mr. Stan- 
ley’s Route. 1872. 

WHAT I SAW IN TEXAS. By John W. Forney. 
We have received from the author a copy of this in 
teresting pamphlet, which describes graphically the 
people, the industries, agriculture, climate, and gene- 
ral characteristics of Texas. Colonel Forney made an 
overland journey through Texas on the proposed 
route of the Texas and Pacific Railway, and ex- 
presses himself highly delighted with the country, 
its present condition and its capabilities. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE SUBTLE SPELL. A Temperance Story. 
By Mrs. Hosmer. Mrs. Hosmer’s stories are dis- 
tinguished from the mass by a fresh and vivid man- 
ner, and an originality which seldom makes use of 
commonplace situations or sentiments. The disor- 
ganization and ruin of a household whose mistress 
is intemperate, is here graphically portrayed. We 
hope often to see Mrs. Hosmer’s books on our table. 

GIPSY FRED. Translated by Mrs. 8. K. Porter. 
This pleasant story is from the German of Franz 
Hoffman, and tells how a boy, stolen by the gipsies, 
lived a life of adventure, and finally discovered his 
parents and his home. It is simply and quietly told, 
and will be attractive to many childrén. Gipsies 
have always been fascinating to the childish mind, 
mainly, we suppose, because they “camp out,” and 
are in constant motion. 

TUTOR AND TEAMSTER. By U. F. Guernsey. 

RUTH LEE’S HOME. This little book tells how 
four young companions worked to help their parents 
and the poor around them. It is well and simply 
told. Mr. Martien’s books are in good type and 
binding, and no one’s eyes will be tried over them. 
We expect for his Holiday Books a great popularity. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. A Novel. By Hesba 
Stretton. The author of this book has presented to 
us in the guise of a story, some of the peculiarities of 
the English in regard to marriage—laws which still 
stand upon the statute books in full and binding 
force, but which are a disgrace to civilization. The 
story is well told, and the reader’s sympathies will go 
with the heroine, whois the victim of these cruel laws. 
The book ought to have a good effect in calling the 
attention of Englishmen to the injustice which wo- 
men, wives of bad men, are liable to endure in their 
marital relations. 

BESSIE. A Novel. By Julia Kavanagh. Miss 
Kavanagh's stories are among the best and purest to 
be found in English literature. They are always in- 
teresting, and will repay evena second perusal. This 
is a reprint of a work first published several years 
since. 

From Harper & BROTHERS, New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncotrt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By James 
Payne, author of “*Carlyon’s Year,” ete. 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon, author 
of * Robin Gray,” ete. Two in nowise remarkable 
novels belonging to “ Harper’s Select Library,” which 
will, however, probably give satisfaction to their 
readers. 
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From SHeipon & Co., New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MODERN LEADERS: Being a Series of Biograph- 
ical Sketches. By Justin McCarthy. These sketches, 
twenty-four in number, embrace as their subjects 
the most prominent men and women of the day, 
their range being wide enough to include sovereigns, 
politicians, novelists, historians, and clergymen. 
They are exceedingly interesting, both in manner 
and matter, and their author shows himself pos- 
sessed, not only of personal knowledge regarding 
the persons of whom he writes, but of rare judg- 
ment also in sifting and eliciting from other authori- 
ties that which seems the most reliable and most in 
keeping with their characters. Mr. McCarthy cer- 
tainly excels as an essayist. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousgE, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGUES & Co., Philadelphia:— 

PACKINGTON PARISH AND WHAT HAP- 
PENED IN IT, and the Diver’s Daughter. By M. 
A. Paull, author of “Tim’s Troubles,” ete. A 
profitable story, showing the evils which spring 
from rum-selling, even when it is conducted in the 
best manner possible. 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, and SMITH, ENG- 
Lis, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DANIEL BOONE, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By 
John 8. C. Abbott. First and foremost among the 
names of “American Pioneers and Patriots” is 
placed that of Daniel Boone, the backwoodsman, 
who was yet one of nature’s gentlemen. The his- 
tory of this man will be read by old and young 
alike, and no better book to add to the family library 
has been published this season. 

BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward L Roe. This story is based upon the great 
Chicago fire. It is semi-religious in its character, 
and is intended to show how misfortune can “ reveal 
with greater vividness the need and value of Chris- 
tian faith.” 

ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD: A Sequel to “ Elsie Dins- 
more,” and “ Hisie’s Holidays at Roselands.” By 
Martha Finley. Those who remember reading some 
two years ago two very pleasing juvenile stories 
called “Elsie Dinsmore” and “ Elsie’s Holidays at 
Roselands,”’ will be delighted to find in the present 
volume a history of the same young heroine during 
the years which carry her on from childhood to wo. 
manhood. The book is one which we can heartily 
recommend to all our young readers. 

MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler, author of 
“Jasmine Leigh.” <A beautiful story, whose motto 
is, “They also serve who only stand and wait.” It 
is a quiet, sombre tale of the colorless and not very 
eventful life of a girl in the middle class of English 
life, who struggles to maintain herself by painting. 
All the brightness of the story is at the close. 

THE LILLINGSTONES OF LILLINGSTONE. 
By Emma Jane Worboise. A well-written but quiet 
and almost dull story of English life. Those who 
desire sensation novels will not care to read it. 

GRANVILLE VALLEY. By Jacob Abbott, author 
of “The Juno Stories,” ete. This is the fourth vol- 
ume of the series of “ August Stories,”’ which are al- 
ready so well known and so popular among juvenile 
readers. 

FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. By the author of 
“Alice Lee’s Discipline,” ete. A semi-juvenile story 
of a religious character, which will prove a valuable 
addition to Sunday-school libraries. 





A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BEATE PAULUS. 
By Mary Weitbrecht. This is the life of “a faithful 
Christian woman, whose entire existence seemed to 
be lost in the will and wisdom of God.” 


From E. J. HALE & Son, New York:— 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE BEST THOUGHTS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. Compiled from his werks, 
and Alphabetically Arranged. By F. C. de Fon- 
taine. We have received the sixth and last part of 
this Cyclopedia. The selections are judiciously 
made, and a glance through the pages of the differ- 
ent parts recalls, one after another, all of Dickens's 
stories. 


From Rosert Carter & BrotHers, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

ROBIN TREMAYNE. A Tale of the Marian Per- 
secution. By Emily 8. Holt. This volume belongs 
to a class which we think had better be left unwrit- 
ten, except by the impartial pen of the historian— 
a story of religious persecution in the bloody times 
long gone by. Of its kind, the book is very good. 
The materials have been collected from the State 
paper office and the British Museum, and the tone 
of the time is better preserved than in most histori- 
cal fictions. 

LIFE OF JAMES HENDERSON, M.D. This ex- 
cellent man was a medical missionary to China, 
and the record of his labors and successes is con- 
tained in these pages. The first part of the book is 
an autobiography. Dr. Henderson appears to have 
done much good in Chia, both as a surgeon and 
missionary. 


From H. B. Nrus & Co., Troy, N. Y., through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HELPS OVER HARD PLACES. For Boys. By 
Lynde Palmer, author of “The Magnet Stories.” 
This is not by any means a dry book, as its title 
might indicate. It is a collection of the prettiest 
and liveliest stories imaginable, all caleulated to 
amuse, and at the same time teach some lesson ap- 
plicable to the daily life of their young readers. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., and PORTER & COATES, Phila- 
delphia :— 

DICK TRAVERS ABROAD, Companion to Dick 
and Davy Series, consisting of Palm Lands; The 
Lost Tar; On the Wave ; Little Cricket. 

LITTLE CANARY SERIES. Cousin Eugene ; 
Black Cato; Daisy ; Little Canary. 

THE CHILDREN OF AMITY COURT. This be- 
longs to the “‘Charley Roberts Series.” 

All of the above books are beautifully illustrated. 
Some men have a genius for one thing and some for 
another. Lee & Shepard’s specialty is in getting 
up children’s books. But why call them children’s 
books? Grown people can read them with equal plea- 
sure, and that is the great merit of these publications. 
They are written in a style to please children, and yet 
the matter in them is equally agreeable to adults. 
The engravings have great merit, they are admjrably 
designed and engraved by true artists. 

KING JOLLY BOYS. Royal story book, full of 
pictures for children, with a story to each letter of 
the alphabet. 

THE ROYAL PICTURE ALPHABET. With 4 
few lines of poetry attached @™ each letter. 

The above are intended for children of an age just 


learning to read. 
SUNDAY CHATS FOR SENSIBLE CHILDREN, 
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with an illustration on almost every page, is intended | a foremost place among her class. It takes a great 


for Sunday leisure hours, to interest children in 
customs and facts in every way connected with the 
glorious truths of Christianity. As with many of the 
other books published by this firm, we find this espe- 
cial book a most interesting work, full of useful in- 
formation for old and young. 

TWILIGHT STORIES: About Dogs and Cats; 
Made up Stories; Peddler of Dust Sticks; Who 
Spoke Next? The Talkative Wig; Travellers’ Sto- 
ries; What Animals Do and Say; Two Festivals ; 
Conscience ; Peccolissima Stories ; Little Songs. 

INFANTS’ DELIGHT. Filled with colored en- 
gravings. 

CHILDREN’S TREASURE. Abounding in pic- 
tures. | 

THE YOUNG DODGE CLUB. By Prof. Jas. De 
Mille, author of “‘ The Dodge Club.”” The most hu- 
morous author of the day. 

Another delightful set of stories for juveniles. Pret- 
tily illustrated. Children must bless Lee & Shepard. 

We trust that our friends have not been much in- 
jured by the fire. The whole community of young- 
sters would send up a wail of regret. 


From Noyes, Hoitmgs, & Co., 117 Washington St., 
Boston :— 

THE TEACHER’S COMPANION to the American 
Drawing Slates anc Cards. No. 1, Free Hand Draw- 
ing; No. 2, Model and Object Drawing; also “ The 
American Drawing Cards,” first and second series. 
Very useful works they are. 


From OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston :— 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. By Johann Strauss. This 
is a collection of music for the piano, consisting of 
waltzes, polkas, galops, quadrilles, ete. It is a de- 
sirable book for the piano player. 

THE STANDARD: A Oodllection of Sacred and 
Secular Music for Choirs, Singing Schools, etc. By 
L. O. Emerson and H. R. Palmer. 
excellent book of church music, containing, besides 
all the old favorites, much that is new and at the 
same time good. 

From Roserts BROTHERS, Boston :— 

THORVALDSEN ; his Life and Works. By Eugene 
Pilon. Translated by L M. Luyster. Until now we 
have had in English no life of Thorvaldsen worthy 
of the name. The many admirers of the Danish 
sculptor, whose works stand in every capital in 
Europe to delight the eye of the visitor, have been 
driven to French and German to learn the facts of 
the artist’s life. 
long needed, a full and careful biography, with an 
account of the production of each statue or group, 
and beautiful illustrations to bring them before the 
eye. In mechanical execution this book has rarely 
been equalled. It contains all the materials neces- 
sary for a complete judgment of Thorvaldsen asa 
man and an artist, and will, to those who have seen 
his masterpieces, recall the exquisite pleasure which 
theyinspired. Thorvaldsen’s life was one of success 
and prosperity ; a vocation showing itself irresistibly 
from early childhood, and excellence so, pronounced 
that he won his way, almost instantly, to a recog- 
nized position. We commend his industry and de- 
votion to all readers of this beautiful volume. 

WHAT KATY DID. By Susan Coolidge. “The 
New-Year’s Bargain” was one of our pleasantest 
juvenile books for the last holidays. Now we have 
by the same author a story of child-life so natural 
and so charming that the authoress has fairly earned 


We find this an 


Here at last we have the volume | 
' stories seem well chosen, and the politics are no 





deal to write a good story for children. Women 
who think it easy, and sit down with a stock of 
piatitudes and worn-out incidents, always fail mis- 
erably. This book tells “* What Katy Did” ip a way 
that will make all its readers long to hear about her 
again. 

AUNT JO’S SCRAP-BAG. Shavwl-Straps. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Miss Alcott is another writer for 
children, whose books we always feel pleasure in 
noticing. They are so natural, so witty, so full of 
invention and character. Thistells of atour through 
Europe made by three sisters, whose adventures, 
serious and comic, will help to pass away many a 
dull winter evening. Miss Alcott’s style is so spirited 
that she carries us along with her, all over Europe, 
if need be. 

THE TALL STUDENT. By Charles T. @rooks. 

VERY YOUNG AMERICANS. By L. W. Led- 
yard. 

These are two children’s books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and destined to lie on many little tables on 
Christmas morning. The pictures now-a-days in our 
little books are so much better than those of ten 
years ago, that the rising generation has a good 
chance to learn what good drawing is. We con- 
gratulate the Messrs. Roberts upon their holiday 
books. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Octo- 
ber, 1872. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. October, 1872. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. October, 
1872. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. October, 1872. 

The Quarterlies come to us with their usual solid 
table of contents. The London has introduced a 
new feature in the way of illustration. ‘The Com- 
pletion of St. Paul’s” is made plain to the eye witha 
number of pictures, showing the plan of the Cathe- 
dral, sections of its front, and so forth. This Re- 
view has also a curious article on the ‘“‘ Conscious- 
ness of Dogs,” showing how many qualities they 
possess, and how many emotions they exhibit like 
those of man. The ‘‘Memorials of Stockmar” in the 
Edinburgh will give a lively idea of the life of a very 
remarkable man. Altogether the October Quarter- 
lies are full of pleasant instruction. 

BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. No- 
vember, 1872. This number, as well as those which 
precede it, is full of racy and vigorous writing. 
“The Shores of Biscay” concerns a part of Spain of 
which most travellers have no experience. The 


doubt acceptable to the party which Maga repre- 
sents. May its prosperity long continue. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. October and Novem- 
ber, 1872. This old established eclectic still remains 
the best of its class. The melange of grave and gay 
is so well presented that every kind of reader will 
find what he wants. Littell has become an institu- 
tion. We could no more do without it than without 
our newspaper. 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE for 
1873. This guide to the whole region of flowerdom is 
valuable for the purposes it is prepared for, and is as 
handsome as an annual. They must have good art- 
ists in Rochester to execute such fine engravings as 
appear in this work. It is a complete catalogue of 
Flowers. Bulbs, and Seeds. Address JAMES VICE, 
Rochester, New York. 
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, 
Goden 5 Arm- € hair. 
FEBRUARY, 1873. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—A fine steel plate; a gem of a 
fashion-plate; a slipper in colors; an alphabet for 
marking; two extension sheets, one of fashions, and 
the other of trimmings; a Valentine cut, 2nd a nu- 
merous assortment of designs for work. 

THERE are a set of fogies attached to the maga- 
zine business who never heard of a coup d’état, or, 
as they would call it, a ten strike. They were very 
much astonished, and have not got over it yet, when 
we announced a Chromo to every subscriber, prices 
not rais@d, and postage paid by us. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sincere thanks, Mr. Godey, for the Chromo which 
I have received. It far exceeds the faintest idea I 
had of its beauty and natural expression ef the 
countenance. Yours, with respect, Mrs. A. E. 8. 

Susscriners for 1872 can renew in a club for 1873, 
or send a single subscription for 1873, and receive the 
Chromo. 

AGENCIES.—We have no agents employed in get- 
ting subscribers, for whose contracts we are respon- 
sible. Persons subscribing through agents, should 
trust those only whom they know to be worthy of 
trust. If an agent, however, offers the LADY’s BooK 
below the regular terms, it may be taken for granted 
that he is acting without authority from us, and 
pretty certain it is that if they pay him the money 
they won't get the Book. 

Most magazines offering premiums, even those 
who offer worn-out engravings, ask you to pay more 
for their publications, or ask you to remit the post- 
age. Wedoneither. The price of our magazine is 
the same, and we pay postage on all our premiums. 


“ THE, CHANDOS SHAKSPEARE."’—This only reliable 
portraitof Wm. Shakspeare has been done in chromo 
by Messrs. Bencke & Scott, of New York. It isa 
perfect copy of the original, and resembles the old 
painting in every particular, even to the cracks that 
time makes in every old oil painting. This is a por- 
trait that should be in the library of every lover of 
Shakspeare. Jefferson, as Rip V@h Winkle, is an- 
other of their admirable productions. Poor Rip! we 
shall probably not see him on the stage again. Any 
person who has ever seen this delightful play will 
recognize the likeness and the situation at once. 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” a delightful home picture, 
and glorious “ Phil Sheridan’s Ride,”and ‘“* Our Dar- 
ling,” our own Chromo. These are acknowledged to 
be the best chromos ever issued from any establish- 
ment in this country. We cannot enumerate all the 
chromos this firm has produced. The following are 
some of them: Home, Sweet Home. Wet Sheet and 
a Flowing Sea. Divine Guide. Evening Song. Hu- 
guenot Lovers. Home Treasures. Corresponding 
with the Baby. Childhood’s Happy Hours. Shetland 
Ponies. “Our Darling’ monopolizes the great por- 
tion of the time of this firm. Any one who wishes 
further information upon the subject of these chro- 
mos, can address Messrs. Bencke & Scott, 207 Fulton 
St., New York. 


“Our Darina” has literally proved a darling. 
All our letters speak highly in its praise. 





GODEY’s GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS is the title 
of twenty-five engravings collected in book form, 
that we published some time ago. We have a few 
copies left, which we will forward on receipt of fifty 
cents. One of our ardent followers proposes to get 
up a work entitled, “Gems of Art,” as a premium. 
Following Godey again! 

THE following extract from a letter received shows 
where the shoe pinches our amiable contemporary :— 

“TI have always gotten upa club for , but I 


find this year your Chromo, added to the superior 
cy of your Book, has taken many a etub from 
m. 





WE call attention to the STANDARD TRIMMINGS, 
patterns of which are published on both pages of a 
fly sheet in the front of the Book. These trimmings 
are universally used. Their beauty and cheapness 
give them the preference over all others. There are 
more of these trimmings manufactured at this one 
establishment than by all the others combined. 


THE following is not hard to try. We will try it 
upon the first fish-bone we get in our throat :— 


THE EFFICACY OF AN EoG.—The white of an egg is 
said to be a specific for fish-bones sticking in the 
throat. It is to be swallowed raw, and will carry 
down a bone easily and certainly. There is another 
fact touching eggs which it will be well to remember. 
When—as sometimes by accident—corrosive subli- 
mate is swallowed, the white of one or two eggs 
taken will neutralize the poison and change fhe 
effect to that of a dose of calomel. 


Gopey’s LADY’s BooK comes to us, as usual, with 
attractive fashion plates and pleasant love stories. 
Its household department is a special recommenda- 
tion of its value.—Herald, Fincastle, Va. 


A BRIEF account of St. Augustine, Florida, is em- 
bodied in a pamphlet by John F. Whitney, Esq. 
Independent of its statistics, it is a most agreeable 
and chatty brochure. No man Knows more of St. 
Augustine than Mr. Whitney, nor can express it 
better. 


CATASAUQUA, Pa. 
L. A. Gopry, Esq.—DEAR Sir: The Chromo, “* Our 
Darling,’’ was duly received in good order. It is 
very beautiful, and is worth more than the subserip- 
tion price. I have in addition the Lapy’s Boon, 
which would be cheap at four times its cost. Accept 
thanks. spectfuily, A. B. H. 


Our FASHION PLATES.—We have often spoken of 
them. We will refer to them again, calling attention 
to their consistency. A contemporary gives in a De- 
cember number a party of ladies sitting in a summer- 
house. Some with very low dresses, and two of the 
ladies with fans in their hands. These are supposed 
to be winter fashions! 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—The Wilson Under- 
feed Sewing Machine combines in a more perfect 
degree than any other the requirements of a first 
class machine. This is the unanimous verdict of 
the thousands of families who are using them, and 
its suecess is unprecedented in the history of sewing 
machines. Although it costs fully as much to make 
as any other, the manufacturer sells direct to the 
people, but as the company belongs to no “ Ring” or 
combination to keep up prices, they can afford to 
sell at a much less price. Salesroom at No. 1309 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and in all other cities 
in the United States. ‘The company want agents in 
country towns. 

WE will send “Our Darling’ to every subscriber 
received this year. We continue printing them, se 


that every one can be supplied. 














GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 
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HOLLOWAY’S MusicaL MONTHLY for February.— 
Elegant music, songs, ballads, fantaisies, etc., will 
be found in this month’s number of this popular pe- 
riodical. Every piece is a gem, and the whole num- 
ber forms one which every pianist and vocalist 
should have. We continue to offer our extensive 
list of premiums, full particulars of which we send 
by mail to all who apply. The terms are but $4 per 
annum, and to every club of two we send a premium 
of $ worth of new sheet music, which leaves the 
actual cost of the Monthly but nominal to each sub- 
scriber. Or for $6 we send sheet music to the full 
amount, and the Monthly free for the entire year. 
For $4.50 we send the Monthly for 1873, and Hunter’s 
celebrated Piano Instruction Book, the best instruc- 
tion book ever written. Those ordering this pre- 
mium must send 24 cents for postage. For $8 we 
send the Monthly for 1873, and a handsomely bound 
volume of new sheet music, songs, galops, variations, 
etc., containing about $12 worth of fashionable mu- 
sic, in a $2.50 binding. We ask special attention to 
this splendid premium, the most liberal ever offered. 
Sixty-four cents must be sent for postage on this 
premium. With the January number the Monthly 
entered upon its eleventh year. Our friends should 
subscribe now to secure the volume complete. The 
January and February numbers will be sent as sam- 
ples for 75 cents, or five back numbers of old vol- 
umes, all good music, for $1.15, including postage. 
Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

“OnE of the little pleasantries of the gallery ‘ gods’ 
at the Dublin Opera House consists in throwing on 
to the stage a bouquet to which a piece of twine is 
attached. When the prima donna goes to pick up 
the nosegay it is suddenly drawa up again, amidst 
the roar of the ‘ deities.’ ” 

Just like those boys when we were there on one 
occasion. They amused themselves when the cur- 
tain was down singing “John Brown’s body lies 
mouldering in the ground,” etc. 

L. A. Gopry, Esq.—Str: Your pleasant gift—the 
dainty child picture—came to me safely. Many 
thanks and _ wishes for the continued prosperity of 
the Lapy’s Book. May allits voicesever have music 
in them, and blessings and whisperings of peace and 
sweet charity. With much respect, A. M. F. 

A CHINESE newspaper has entered upon its two 
thousandth volume. It has lost all its original sub- 
scribers. We have lost all but three of ours whocom- 
menced with ws in July, 1830. 

AN article appeared in one of our papersas follows: 
“ An interesting fact has recently been observed re- 
specting the growth of cereals.” A little mistake, it 
should have been corals. 


*THE manufacture of dolls’ shoes from scraps of 
morocco, all fancy buttoned and tipped, has within 
the past three years grown intoa big business. One 
manufacturer in Massachusetts turns out 50,000 pairs 
per annum, and uses 20,000 feet of morocco and 
sheepskin. The little pets of the household angels 
are well equipped, it seems, after all. 


“ ANY woman wearing a tall hat to a concert, the- 
atre, or lecture room, should remove it when she 
takes her seat. If she does not, those eclipsed in 
the seats behind her should call an usher and de- 
mand the removal of the Mansard. No lady will 
desire to throw her neighbors into the shade by her 
millinery.” 


Perfectly correct. She should be obliged to re- 
move her hat. Why they are called Mansard, a 
bachelor says is because they take so much of a 
man’s hard money to pay for them. 





FEMALE ORNAMENTS.—Ladies who would shudder 
or scream at the sight of a black beetle or a humble 
bee can yet tolerate other insects on their person, and 
glory in a host of entomological spoils in the shape 
of beetle ear-rings and necklets and tiny insects at- 
tached to the artificial flowers they wear. Indeed, 
they are as savagely bedecked with the spoils of the 
animal kingdom as any aboriginal American belle, 
save that theirs are more richly set and strung, and 
involve more labor and outlay on the manufacture. 
A lady may almost be clothed and decorated from 
head to foot with products of the animal kingdom. 
The insect tribes will furnish her silk robes and hose, 
the gauzy tissues she wears are embroidered with 
dazzling beetle wings. She may indulge in necklets 
of beetles and ear-rings and brooches of the same. 
Her coronal or tiara may be of the brilliant breasts 
and heads of the humming bird, or other most costly 
nodding plumes. For submarine spoils she may in- 
dulge in elaborately carved coral, cameos, or other 
shell jewelry, with pearl rings for her dainty fingers. 
Her gloves and her shoes will be of kid. Her fan—of 
ivory, of tortoise-shell, of pearl, or of feather trim- 
mings—may have much ornamentation from the 
hand of the carver or delicate flower painter. Her 
opera-glass may be of ivory, of mother-of-pearl, or of 
tortoise-shell setting. Indeed, there is no limit to the 
obligation she will be under to the animal kingdom. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—We had thought the in- 
ducements offered for 1872‘were enough to cause 
ever a to take it. But for 1873 they are still 
greater. It seems evident that the publisher is de- 
termined to surpass all competition. The embellish- 
ments are beautiful. While such writers as Marion 
Harland and Mrs. Hopkinson contribute to its pages 
we do not hesitate to say that every family should 
subscribe.—Courier, Luray, Va. 


PERFECTLY French is the following :— 

“A novel style of advertising has been adopted in 
Paris, and considerable amusement has been cre- 
ated by the appearance of a number of ducks, hold- 
ing in their beaks small tricolored flags, on the white 
stripe of which was written, ‘Buy the D—— vermi- 
celli, —— St., No. ——.’ An enterprising tradesman 
had made no less than eighty-four of these unlucky 
birds swallow a small ball, to which the fiags were 
attached by a string, so as to keep them in the 
proper position.” 

A WESTERN editor has found a new premium to 
offer subscribers. He will name his new bvy for the 
patron who pays for his subscription the longest time 
in advance. 


“How I would like to express my thanks to Marion 
Harland for her inestimable tales: ‘Two,’ and ‘ Bred 
in the Bone.’ I almost think she visited our neigh- 
borhood before she wrote ‘ Two.’ or ee sgn 


A WESTERN genius has an idea which is an idea. 
He proposes to arrange church seats on pivots, so the 
devout may more conveniently examine the toilets 
of the back seats. This device would greatly increase 
the value of church property, for then all pews would 
be made alike well-situated, and of equal desirability. 
With self-sacrifice for the “cause,” the inventor has 
declined to patent his improvement, and it is free to 
all. It does hurt the neck trying to look behind you. 

a — 

Anold lady read about the strike of the wire draw- 
ers in Worcester, Massachusetts. She says of all the 
new-fangled things she ever heard of, wire drawers 
are the queerest. 

GETTERS-UP of clubs can add to their lists during 
the year at club rates, and every such additional 
subseriber will also receive the Chromo. 
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WE have before stated that American papas are 
obliged to support their noble sons-in-law even after 
the death of their wives, and here is a confirmation 
of it:— 

CURIOSITIES OF FRENCH Law.—Novel application 
ofa French Baron. The New York Tribune says — 


“p— P , daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J— F. 
P , of this city, was married in Paris, in 1 to 
the Baron Gaston de Brimont. In about a year after 
the marriage the Baroness died under circumstances 
which, it has been said, cast unenviable suspicions 
upon her husband. She left an infant daughter, who 
is still living with the Baron in Paris. During their 
daughter’s married life Mr. and Mrs. P- allowed 
the Baron, who was poor, $10,000 a year in gold, but 
after their daughter's death they stopped the allow- 
ance and refused to make any provision for the sup- 

ort of himself and child unless he would commit the 
atter entirely to theircare. Declining to do this, the 
Baron brought suit, in France, against Mr. and Mrs. 
P to compel them to make an allowance for the 
maintenance of himself and child. The suit was in- 
stituted under a peculiar law of France, which says 
that wealthy parents shall render pecuniary assist- 
ance to their needy children; that wealthy children 
shall contribute to the support of their impoverished 
families; and that fathers-in-law, mothers-in-law, 
sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law owe to one another 
the same assistance that they would owe if they were 
blood relations. These obligations, however, upon 
relations by marriage are in force only while there is 
a child living ‘ who is lineally descended both from 
the person who demands and the person who is re- 
quired to render pecuniary assistance’ under the law 
referred to. The Baron obtained a pasgmesse inst 
Mr. and Mrs. P that they ‘should jointly and 
severally pay to him an allowance of $3600 per year ; 
$1200 to be retained by him for his own support, $2400 
to be retained by him for his own support and edu- 
cation of his daughter.’ The defendants ap aled to 
the highest courtin France, which affirmed the judg. 
ment of the court below. Mr. P: and his wife 
then returned to America, leaving no property in 
France out of which the judgment could be satistied ; 
and the Baron brought suit against them, upon his 
French judgment, in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of this State. 

“The case came | on Saturday, in that court, be- 
fore Judge Woodruff, on a demurrer interposed on 
behalf of the defendants by F. R. Condert and R. H. 
Bowne, who argued that the French law compelling 
relatives by marriage to support one another was 
contrary to the entire system of American legisla- 
tion; and that, therefore, it wouid be both illegal 
and monstrous to force the defendants, who are 
Americans, ‘to abide by the judgment of the French 
court founded upon a local Jaw of France, which has 
no extra-territorial effect, and to make, year after 
year, to their former son-in-law, an allowance which 
no one of their own children ean legally demand 
from them.’ G. M. Van Hosen and C. P. Hoffman, 
for the plaintiff, contended that the fact that the 
jaws of this country failed to impose ‘reciprocal as- 
sistance’ upon relatives by marriage, did not ‘make 
the execution of the French judgment contrary to 
the public policy and to the legislative system of this 
country ; thatthe judgment, haying been pronounced 
by acourt having jurisdiction of the parties in action, 
and the subject matter being conclusive as to its 
merits, the judgment should be executed as a foreign 
decree for alimony would be, and that it is of no im- 
portance that the French law differs from the law of 
the United States, it being admitted that the case 
was properly decided according to the law of France,’ 
where the marriage was contracted and where the 
child was born. 

“Judge Woodruff reserved his decision. It is al- 
leged by persons well acquainted with the facts in 
this case, that Brimont has not a drop of noble blood 
in his veins; but that for the purpose of marrying an 
American heiress, he purchased the right to use, for 
a time, the title of Baron.” 2 


Mrs. . referred to above, was the daughter of 
a respectable candle maker at the old Fly Market 
at the foot of Maiden Lane, New York, which ac- 
counts for the blue blood in her veins, and why her 
daughter must marry none but a nobleman—and 
such a nobleman! This establishes the price of a 
make-believe Baron. And how the mother must 
have bridled upon “ My daughter, the Baroness.” 


























Price $10,000 a year. Oh, Vanity and Flunkeydom, 
how you are punished! 


NEw SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom all orders should be sent. Harry Wayne, new 
and sprightly ballad by Hackelton, author of those 
favorites, Phantom Bells at Sea, Mary, My Beautiful 
Angel, The Broken Lily, and Susie Morne, each 35 
cents. Heart of Mine, sweet little German melody 
by Lenhart, 20. Something Sweet, a song by Beckel, 
as pretty as its name, 20. Mary Atherly, song and 
chorus, 30. Only to Thee I Cling, sacred quartette 
by Beckel, 30. Through all the Changing Scenes of 
Life, Beckel, 40. Eve’s Lamentation, with flute, vio- 
lin, and piano accompaniment, 30. O Would I Were 
a Girl Again, very pretty soprano song by Beckel, 30. 

Also: Cornell University Polka, by Rudloff, with 
elegant lithograph of the University, 50. Little Ama- 
zon March, by Ohm, beautifully illustrated, 50. Mag- 
gie Quickstep, spirited, 30. Jefferson Grand March, 
by Beckel, 35. Rhollo’s March, splendid duet for two 
performers, 35. Good Cheer Polka, by Barrett, 30. 
Homestead Waltz, easy, by Mack, 20. Bright Jewels 
Waltz, same, 20. Beverly Galop, same, 20. Also 
these single page pieces, price 10 cents each, Spray 
Polka, After the Opera Waltz, Little Folks’ Schot- 
tische, Temple March, Irma Galop, and Shells of 
Ocean Rondo. The six for 50 cents. Address J. 
Starr Holloway, as above, 





An Arab legend gives the following account of the 
discovery of coffee :— 


“Toward the middle of the fifteenth century, a 
r Arab was travelling in Abyssinia, and, finding 
1imself weak and weary from fatigue, he stoppec 
near a grove. Then, in want of fuel to cook his rice, 
he cut down a tree which happened to be covered 
with dead berries. His meal being cooked and 
eaten, the traveller discovered that the half burned 
berries were very fragant. He collected a number 
of these, and, on crushing them with a stone, he 
found that their aroma increased to a great extent. 
While wondering at this, he accidentally let fall the 
substance in a can which contained his scanty sup- 
ly of water. Lo, what a miracle! The almost pu- 
Peta liquid was instantly purified. He put it to his 
lips; it was fresh, agreeable, and in a moment after. 
the traveller had so far recovered his strength an 
energy as to be able to resume his journey. The 
lucky Arab gathered as many berries as he could 
and having arrived at Aden, in Arabia, he informe 
the mufti of his discovery. That worthy divine was 
an inveterate Rms smoker, who had been suffering 
for years from the influences of that poisonous drug. 
He tried an infusion of the roasted Wrries, and was 
so delighted at the recovery of his own vigor tbat, 
in Fratute to the tree, he called it cahuah, which 
in Arabic signifies force.” 


WE copy the following from a New York paper :— 


“For adoption, handsome female child, two weeks 
old, of refined parentage.” 


We very much doubt the “refined parentage.” 


THE CHRONOPHER is the name of a new instrument 
used in England to measure time. Its uses are thus 
described :— 


“This marvellous piece of mechanism is in direct 
communication with Greenwich Observatory and 
with some twenty oi the principal cities of the king- 
dom, and proseny at ten o’clock, A. M., the hour is 
flashed not only to those stations, but to every post- 
office in the country, so that all time is regulated to 
the twentieth part of asecond. Time guns are fired 
every day at one o'clock, P. M.. at Newcastle and 
Shields, by batteries connected with the chronopher, 
and all the prominent watchmakers in London re- 
ceive the exact second every hour from the same 
instrument. Under these remarkable regulations 
the uniformity of time all over the kingdom is as 
near perfect as it can be made by modern science,” 
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HER VALENTINE. 


Out of the cottage looked Meg May, 

In the morning light of Valentine’s day. 

The sun o’er the hills was just in sight. 

And the slanting rays of his bea:ns so bright 

Lit up Meg’s hair like ry ete | gold 

As it fell from her temple in careless fold. 

She laughed as she saw who was coming that way— 
The one she saw first on Valentine’s day. 

“Old wood-sawing Jim! It is, I declare! 

O Jim, you’re my Valentine, so beware!” 

“T’m glad for mesel, miss, though sorry for you, 
But ’tis only the written ones ever come true.” 
She laughed, and then, sy ee a merry lay, 
Was soon busy at work in her cheery way— 
Dressing the younger boys and girls, 


Washing their faces, and twisting their curls; 


Telling them when they were ready for school, 
To learn all their lessons and keep every rule. 


Then she tied back her hair, her soft bright hair, 
And fastened a ribbon here and there. 


She smoothed the folds of her simple gown, 

And reached her hood and her mantle down; 

Then stopped with an eager et shamefaced look, 

And fingered the pages of a book. 

“Tt does look foolish for me to go 

On Valentine’s day for a letter, I know; 

“ And yet, if I don’t, and Roger should write, 

*Twill stay there till father comes home to-night. 

“Oh, I surely must go! But stay, let me see! 

Motber said that she wanted some sugar and tea; 

“So L’ll go after them, ’tis so pleasant to-day, 

And just stop at the office—’tis right on the way.” 

The hood and the mantle she hastened to don, 

Her little white mittens were quickly put on. 

All down the street, there’s the post-office door, 

Just past the corner, a minute more. 

** Any letters for me?” in a careless way. 

“Your name? Oh, yes! Miss Margaret May.” 

And into the two white-mittened hands 

A great white envelope drops. She stands 

A moment to read the direction again, 

While the rose in her cheek grows redder, and then 

Under her mantle she hides it ate, 

“T thought he would write me on Valentine’s day.” 

Homeward she hastes; at the garden gate— 

“Oh, the sugar and tea! Well, they can wait.” 

Indoors, up stairs, in her own little room, 

Her cheeks are like carnation bloom. 

Two doves at the top, and Cupid below; 

Two hearts, by the arrow shot straight from his bow, 

Pierced and transfixed, and verses of love, 

With wreaths of bright flowers dropping down from 
above, 

And written inside, in the inmost fold, 

Was the old-time story so often told. 

I think she was satisfied, sweet Meg May, 

With the letter that came to her Valentine’s Say. 


. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEY. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

“Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $380 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents: no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 








THE GARDEN. 


Wira the month of February, gardening opera- 
tions may be said to commence in earnest. In some 
sections many of the early seeds are already sown. 
Wow is the time to prepare hot-beds fur sowing early 
Lettuce, Radish, Beet, Carrot, etc. Among new 
Lettuces highly recommended is the variety known 
as “All the Year Round.” As an early Beet we 
know of none better than Bastians, Extra Early. 
Wherever it has been tried, it has given the greatest 
satisfaction. As soon as the ground can be worked, 
early Peas should be planted, and of all the early 
sorts, Dreer’s Extra Early is unsurpassed. Onion 
Sets require to be planted early; also Rhubarb, 
which starts into growth with the first few warm 
days of spring. There is nothing like getting your 
seedsinearly. The first trial may fail, but you must 
expect to run some risks; it is the early crop that 
pays. 

For the Flower Garden, many Flower Seeds can 
now be sown in boxes in a warm, sunny window or 
hot-bed, to forward for early blooming. The most 
desirable for this purpose are the different varieties 
of Antirrhinum, Amaranthus, Celosia, Calliopsis, 
Eschscholtzia, China, and Diadem Pink, Gaillardia, 
Lobelia Maurandia, Mimulus, Phlox Drummondii, 
Pansy, Petunia, Scabiosa, Tenweek Stocks, Thun- 
bergia Verbena, Zinnia. Cuttings can now be made 
of all soft-wooded plants, such as Fuchsias, Gera- 
niums, Petunias, Salvias, Verbenas, Coleus, etc. 
They will root freely in pure sand, kept moist (in- 
deed, wet) enough to prevent them from flagging. 
These as soon as rooted must be potted off into 
small pots, and kept in a growing condition until 
time for planting out. 

Our list of new Seeds, Plants, etc., is very full, and 
will be found in Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1873, 
which will be mailed to all who send a stamp to my 
address. 

Henry A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phiia. 


THERE is a strange pain in coming suddenly upon 
some relic of one’s bygone youth—some lock of 
golden hair, cut when your hair, gentle lady, was 
golden, which isso white now—some portrait painted 
when life was young, when the lips’ red charm and 
the pride of the brow were in their prime, when the 
skin was satin, which is now parchment. You feel 
it, too, strong man though you are, and your lips 
curl half scornfully under your grizzled moustache, 
as you look at the face of boyish bloom which a 
wandering artist painted a quarter of a century ago. 
Was that you—that young face, with the frank, fear- 
less eyes which no care had made dim, the tell-tale 
coler, the eager mouth? What were the ambitions 
of that old time? How different they were, those 
day dreams, from the sober schemes of to-day! 
How you hoped! how you trusted! with what sub- 
lime faith you looked on in the future! Now you 
are old, and the rose color of your youth has faded 
into the sober gray of middle age. ‘This is a better 
thing, you try to think—you are wiser, you are 
stronger—but there is a little pain, nevertheless; a 
sigh of longing for the “something sweet”’ which 


“ Followed youth with flying feet, 
And can never come again.” 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.— Forty-two years have 
pescod since Mr. Godey conceived the idea of pub- 
ishing a magazine specially designed for the women 
of America. Laboring zealously, and steadily im- 
proving his book as his endeavors have become more 
and more widely appreciated and supported, he bas, 
through all these years, furnished entertainment 
and welcome instruction to many thousands of family 
circles. It is not too much to say that the nation 
itself is indebted to him for the refining influence 
that the Lapy’s Book has exerted in several genera- 
tions.—Ledgcr, Longton, Kansas. 
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CHARADE.—WINDOW-PANE. 





BY M. Z. YOUNG. 





Characters. 


. 
Mrs. BROWN. 


Mr. BROWN. Dr. HALL. 


ScENE I.—WIND.—A poorlySurnished room. MR. 
BROWN with newspaper in hishand. Mrs. BROWN 
rocking the cradle. 


Mr. B. How the wind does blow! 
by stove.) 

Mrs. B. But, George, dear, do you think we should 
feel it quite as much if that broken wiadow was 
mended? 

Mr.'B. Nonsense! That broken pane lets in only 
= enough air for health. It’s the wind that’s the 

rouble. (He begins reading in his paper.) 

Mrs. B. Well, I suppose you know best, but the 
baby’s poor little nose looks so blue, and the cold 
chills— 

Mr. B. Mrs. Brown, Iam surprised at your inter- 
rupting me about such atrifle. Don’t let me hear of 
that broken pane again. This is a sensible paper. 
Here is an article that just suits me. (The wind 
biows out his light.) Confound it! Maria, hand me 
a match! 

Mrs. B. Yes, I will, just as quick as I can find it. 
Oh, here itis! (She lights thelamp.) Now, George 
don’t you think you could— Would it be too hare 
for you to step across the way and buy a pane of 
giass and set it in that window? Supposing you 
should eatch cold again in your 2 dear face, and 
have another spell of the toothache. 

Mr. B. (Who is holding his face in his hand and 
leaning over the stove.) Haven't you any eyes? 
Can't you see that my tooth has commenced —- 
P Mrs. B. Oh, dear! Now you’ll have to have it 

rawnh. 

Mr. B. Why under the sun don’t you stuff some- 
thing into that window? This wind goes through 
my tooth like a knife. 


(He sits down 


Scene IIl.—On! (Ow).—MR. BROWN appears with his 
Jace tied up, walking up and down the room. 
Mrs. Brown has a bottle in her hand. 


‘ Mrs. B. Won’t you have a little camphor on your 
ace? 

Mr. B. Oh! 

Mrs. B. Poor fellow! 

Mr. B. Oh! oh! oh! 

: Mrs. B. Shall I put a mustard plaster on your 
ace? 

Mr. B. Do you suppose I want my face made raw 
with all the rest? 

Mrs. B. Well, do just as you like; I will not urge 
you; but it’s an awful good thing. I believe your 
tooth will be just like that one of Uncle Solon’s that 
ulcerated and broke. 

Mr. B. Oh! 

Mrs. B. There was a running sore on his face for 
a month. 

Mr. B. Oh! oh! 

Mrs. B. Poor Uncle Solon! 
face looked! 

Mr. B. Oh! 

Mrs. B. Now, George, I'll heat this knitting-needle 
red hot, and when | get it good and hot, you must 
open your mouth like a g fellow, and I'll stick it 
into the tooth, and maybe that will hein it. 

Mr. B. Look here, Maria! If you come at me with 
that needle, I’li—you’ll be sorry for it. 

Mrs. B. Well, I'll do just as you say, but you know 
youll have to have it drawn if you don’t do some 
such thing. 

Mr. B. Oh! oh! oh! 


How dreadful bad his 


ScENE III.—PAIN (PANE).—Dr. HALL in his office. 
Enter Mr. BROWN with his face tied up. 


Mr. B. Good morning, doctor! 

Mr. H. Good morning! Got the toothache? 

. Mr. B. Yes—a little—I—it ached till I stepped in 
ere. 

Dr. H. We'll have it out in notime. I have got 
some new instruments. Wouldn’t you like to look 
at them? Here, that’s a very neat little thing for 
drawing a bad tooth. 

Mr. B. Take them away! 

Dr. H. Just sit down in that chair now. I want to 
look at that tooth 
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Mr. B. I will—or—no, I'll wait awhile. 
Dr. H. There was a lady in here this morning that 
had ten teeth drawn. Let me see. Oh, here they 


are! (Showing the teeth.) Now, look here! Do you 
see that piece of the process on that tooth? 
Mr. B. Yes, but I think I’ll go now. I’ll—call 


some other time. - 

Dr. H. Why, are you afraid? 

Mr. B. N—no. Oh, no! Certainly not! 

Dr. H. Then sit down and have it out. It’s 
nothing. Just a turn of the wrist. 

Mr. B. Have you heard the news from the city 
this morning? 

Dr. H. No, nor I don’t want to till this tooth is out. 
Now, sit down. (Pushes him into a chuir.) Open 
your mouth. It won’t hurt. 

Mr. B. Wait a minute. 

Dr. H. Open your mouth. 
GEORGE screams.) 

Mr. B. Oh! Oh, dear! Oh! 

‘ . + H. I believe I had better draw that one next 
o it. 

P MM. B. No; oh,no! That isn’t necessary. Good 
ay! 

Dr. -H. See here! 

Mr. B. Forgetting the pain! U 
that very soon. i 

Dr. H. Payin’! payin’! You haven’t paid me. 

Mr. B. So you want me to stand all the pain and 
all the paying too! Do you suppose I am going to 
pay you for pulling my head in two? You had better 
pay me for the privilege of doing it. Guess you en- 

oyed it better than I did. 


ScENE IV.-—-WINDOW-PANE.—MR. B. setting a pane 
of glass in a window-sash. Mrs. B. knitting. 


Mr. B. Now, Maria, I hope you won't ever neglect 
anything soagain. You ought to have told me that 
this glass was broken, and [ should have had it set 
jan me Boney Your carelessness in neglecting to re- 
mind me of it has cost me a great deal of suffering. 
I hope you won’t forget what I have gone through 
with, just for the lack of that window-pane. 


(Pulis the tooth. 


You are forgetting the pa yin’. 
gh! I sha’n't forget 


THE following has been sent us as an exact copy of 
a letter to a lady from the father of a girl whom she 
was about engaging as a servant :— 


“*Madam: In reply to yours wich come to and this 
mornen i must thell you. you have made hevery in- 
guiry in to Esthers cariter, wich was very good and 

must thell you. i think it my duty to inquiry in to 
your cariter if you will give me the dress fo any Gar- 
vent as has lived with you 12 months and if tom 
Satificon & you will pay the rail rod fair and the Ca 
fair one whay she shall com & not with out, the Pepel 
at the Registry Office dont now you. and i must now 
more than I dow now Beefear Ester coms.” 


“On! tell me, where is fancy bred?” 
She asked, and, getting bolder, 
She placed her little darling head 
And chignon on my shoulder. 


And I, with no more poetry in 
= soul than in a Quaker’s, 
Rep ied, with idiotie grin, 
“ You'll find it at the bakers.” 


AN ERROR IN TRANSLATION.—The Frenchman who 
translated Cooper’s “Spy,” among other mistakes, 
made the following, which has been furnished us by 
a friend :— 


“Readers of the Revolutionary romance will re- 
member that the residence of the Wharton family 
was called the Locusts. The translator referred to 
his dictionary, and found the rendering of the word 
to be ‘ Les Sauterelles,’ the grasshoppers; but when 
he found one of the dragoons represented as tyin 
his horse to one of the locusts on the lawn, it woul 
appear as if he might have been at fault.. Nothin 
daunted, however, but nme BY for granted tha 
American grasshoppers must of gigantic dimen- 
sions, he Cate y | informs his readers that the caval- 
ryman secured his charger by fastening the bridle 
to one of the grasshoppers before the door, appa- 
rently standing there for that purpose.” 


To GETTERS UP OF CLUBS.—Please notice tnat you 
are entitled to extra premium Chromos. 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 


Drawn erpressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE above design was drawn for and built by Mrs. 
Eshieman. It is situated on Duke Street, Lancaster, 
and has given entire satisfaction. It is the most 
bandsome house in the city, and hasa carriage-house 
in the rear which isin good character with the dwell- 
ing. The house and stable cost about $18,000, with 
finely laid-out grounds. The house is painted in imi- 
tation of the Berea stone of Ohio, with no change of 
color between the cornices and the walls, which in 
almost all cases is done in a vulgar manner, and de- 





























FIRST STORY. SECOND STORY. 


stroys the rays of light that good proportion always 
throws upon the surfaces if not marred by contrast- 
ing colors. No one is willing to put a brown stone 
cornice upon a white marble building, for the tastes 
of all would decide for a white marble cornice to a 
marble house. The garden in front is all grass and 
walks except flowers placed in vases. The stories of 
VOL. LXXXVI.—13 






































the house are 12 feet first story, 11 feet second, and 
12 feet third, or French roof. 

First Story.—V vestibule 6 by 8 feet wide; H hall, 
8 feet wide; P parlor, 29 by 19 feet; L library, 15 by 
$1 feet; DR dining-room, 14 by 21 feet; K kitchen, 
12 by 17 feet. 

Second Story.—H hall, 8 feet: PC principal cham- 
ber, 19 by 23 feet; C chamber, 15 by 15 feet; C cham- 
ber, 12 by 15 feet: C chamber, 14 by 17 feet; C cham- 
ber, 12 by 21 feet 6 inches. 


“ Mope..”—The word model is composed of the 
initial letters of the choicest features of.a true home, 
namely, Method, Obedience, Diligence, Hconomy, 
and Love. Method puts every duty in its right 
one and assigns to the different members of the 

ousehold their appropriate part, so that each one 
may work to profit and advantage. Obedience.— 
There must be government to secure order and effi- 
ciency. The obedience rendered should be willing, 
cheerful, and cordial, else the loyal element is want- 
ing, and it becomes the service of a slave, and not of 
a child. Diligence.—“ Not slothful in business.” 
There is just so much to be done in every household, 
or its interests suffer. Hconomy.—‘ Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” By economizing 
time, you will have leisure for culture, and for labors 
of love. Economize your means. Distinguish care- 
fully between = wishes and your wants. This 
will keep debt from your dwelling. Love binds the 
home circle together in bonds softer than silk, yet 
stronger than steel. 


THE STRONGEST WOMAN IN EUROPE. — Madame 
Patti has made her début in Moscow with such ac- 
ceptation that she was called before the curtain 
thirty times. The bouquet of camelias thrown by 
the Princess Dolgorouki was so large as to require 
two men to carry it across the stage, and the value 
of the flowers showered upon the famous cantatrice 
amounted to $500. Here is a woman strong enough 
= throw a bouquet some distance that took two men 

0 carry! 
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SoE statistics about the London Post-oflice :— 


“ Among the curious facts disclosed in the annual 
report of the Postmaster-General, we find that last 
ear of the 915,000,000 letters sent through the post, 
here were about 3,500,000 which, owing to wrong 
addresses and other causes, found their way to the 
Returned-Letter Office. Of these about 170,000 were 
sent back to foreign countries, and of the remainder 
it was found practicable to reissue to corrected ad- 
dresses or to return to the senders more than nine- 
tenths. 

“The number of letters passing tlirough the Re- 
turned-Letter Office was less than in the previous 
year, but the difference was more than counterbal- 
anced by post-cards which could not be delivered, 
amounting to nearly 300,000. 

“ About 80,000 of the undelivered letters contained 
property of different kinds; and of these 340 had no 
address, although in not a few instances the latter 
contained coins or bank-notes. Besides the property 
thus posted, nearly 11,000 articles of suflicient value 
to be described and recorded were found loose in 
different post-offices, and this in addition to nearly 
50,000 postage-stamps. The total number of letters 
last year posted without any address was nearly 
15,000. 

“Extraordinary carelessness is Segments shown 
in the dispatch of valuable packets wi t registra- 
tion. On one occasion last year a packet containing 
a watch and two sovereigns was posted not only with- 
out being registered, but unsealed, and even untied ; 
while in another instance (given, like the soregolng 
in the report of the Postmaster of Belfast), a gold 
watch and locket, loosely packed up and addressed to 
America, were posted without anything, either out- 
side or inside the packet, to show for whom these ar- 
ticles were intended or by whom they had been sent. 
Not_unfrequently complaints are made when _ the 
sender ig at fault. In one case, a lady who had ac- 
cused an official of stealing stamps from her letter 
found the missing stamps in her pocket. 

Packets continue to from time to time 
containing strange articles for postal transmission, 
such as live silkworms, mice, lizards, and tortoises; 

_ but one of the most extraordinary received last year 
was from an eceentrie gentleman, much devoted to 
natural history, who was greatly surprised and trou- 
bled at the department declining to carry for him a 
live snake! Itimately, indeed, as an exceptional 
case and no longer to wound the naturalist’s feelings 
—it having been ascertained that the snake was a pet 
who had been out on a visit—the animal was deliy- 
ered by a special messenger.” 


—_— 


ANOTHER TELEGRAPH StTory.—I think the most 
curious fact, taken altogether, that I have heard of 
the electrical telegraph, was told me by a cashier of 
the Bank of England. “Once upon a time,” then, 
on a certain Saturday night, the folks at the bank 
could not make the balance come right b just £100. 
This is a serious matter in that little establishment ; 
I do not mean the cash, but the mistake in the arith- 
metic, for it occasions a world of scrutiny. An error 
in balancing has been known, I am told, to keepa 
delegation of clerks from each office at work some- 
times through the whole night. A hue and cry was 
of course made after this £100, as if the old lady in 
Thread-needle Street would be in the Gazette for 
want of it. Luckily, on Sunday morning, a clerk (in 
the middle of the sermon, I dare say, if the truth 
were known) felt a suspicion of the truth dart 
through his mind quicker than any flash of the tele- 
graph itself. He told the chief cashier on Monday 
—T that perhaps the mistake might have oc- 
curred in packing some boxes of specie for the West 
Indies, which had been sent to Southampton for 
shipment. The suggestion was immediately acted 
upon. Here was a race, lightning against steam, 
with eicht and forty hours start given. Instantly 
the wires asked “‘ Whether such a vessel had left the 
harbor.” “Just weighing anchor,” was the answer. 
“Stop her!” frantically shouted the electric tele- 
grap . It was done. “Have up on deck certain 

xes marked so and so; weigh them carefully.” 
They were weighed, and one—the delinquent—was 
found by just one ket of a hundred sovereigns 


heavier than it ought to be. “Let her go,” said the 
mysterious telegraph. The West India folks were 
debited with £100 more, and the error was corrected 
without ever looking into the boxes, or delaying the 
voyage an hour. 
business.” 


Now that is what is called “doing 





SOME HINTS. 
In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 
Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 
If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss, 


to her signature, that we may know how to address ‘ 


a reply. 
Town, County, and State always in your letter. j 
If you want your Book sent tv another post-oflice, 
state to what office_it is sent to at the time you write. 
When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it: don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subseribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


A Lone Service.—An advertisement recently an- 
nounced that at Saint James’ Church, London, ‘on 
Sunday next afternoon, service will commence at 
half-past three, and continue till further notice.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 


ress. 
_ order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office ag 8 and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


tage. 
Pe varticular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Ss. O. L.—Sent gold watch by express November 


23d. 
Mrs. J. H. D.—Sent slipper gotten 26th. 
Mrs. L. H.—Sent pattern 26th. 
M. E. B.—Sent infant’s gold ring 26th. 
Mrs. E. B. M.—Sent lead comb December 14th. 
Mr. W. 8.—Sent diamond pin by press 14th. 
Mr. W. L.—Sent wine by express Mth. 
Miss C. B.—Sent lead comb 4th. 
J. H. P.—Sent silver by express 14th. 
Mrs. C. D. B.—Sent dress by express 18th. 
E. A. P. R.—Sent article 18th. 
Mrs. 8. F.—Sent garnet ring 18th.- 
E. F.—Sent diamond pin 18th. 
Mrs. F. G.—Sent pattern 18th. 
Miss W. L.—Sent patterns 19th. 


Mrs. M. 8. P.—Sent slippers 20th. 

Miss N. H.—Sent knitted gloves 20th. 

Mrs. J. A. R.—Sent patterns 20th. . 

Inquirer.—Your first question isridiculous. 2. No. 
3. We have answered times. 

Angoulene.—t. No. 2. We wish we knew of some 
receipt; we could easily make a fortune out of it. 

Somebody.—We know of no way of cutting hair to 
more it curly pees P is naturally straight. It would 

ely grow out again. 

Enauirer. —The werks were published in book 
form, but are out of print. 

Camille Chapman.— We cannot re t stories, 
even those you mention, delightful as they certainly 
are. Thank 3 ou for your compiiments to the Book. 

A Lad.—We have answered this question before. 
No premium is by government for 1,000,000 
old postage stamps. They are only useful to paper 
makers, at about four cents per 
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vem. uite impossible to find what you ask for. 
Invalid.—We never answer such questions. 

Metorie.—The person you refer to is now a hearty 
healthy individual, and ‘weighs about one hundred 
aad seventy pounds. 

a hat you refer to is this. It is in refer- 
ence to glish driving, when they always take the 
left of the road :— 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite— 

¥? ee right you are wrong, to the left you are 

gh 


Mertie.—In common conversation, the “fore fin- 
ger” is the first finger, then follow the second, third, 
and little, or fourth finger. The finger for an “en- 
gagement ring is the same as for the wedding ring, 

ut on the right instead of the left hand. Rings 
may, of course, be worn on any finger, according to 
ineivedual taste; but some are more usual than 
others. 

Bride.—The neighbors should first call on you. 

Etiquette.—It is not vulgar. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 


hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 








sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. — and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, maantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the sopons 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. . 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
we accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa. 
nied by 
style o 


a note of the height, complexion, and genera} 
the person, on which much dependsin choice, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress; the lower skirt is made of 
pink silk, trimmed with a ruffle of pearl-colored silk, 
edged on the bottom with fringe, and above with 
point appliquélace. The polonaise is of pearl-colored 
silk with a vest of pink silk ; it is trimmed with lace, 
fringe, and bands of pink silk. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of peacock-green silk, made 
with a court train with revers of a darker shade of 
velvet; the front breadth is trimmed with a ruffle 
cut in pointed scallops on the edge, with a plaiting 
of velvet below it; a puff and velvet quillings head 
the ruffle. Basque waist, trimmed with lace and 
velvet revers, velvet cuff on coat sleeve. 

Fig. 3.— Visiting dress of lilae silk; the front 
breadth trimmed with narrow ruffles, headed with 
bands of silk of a darker shade, finished by bows of 
ribbon. Black silk polonaise, with revers of white 
silk. Violet velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white tarletane ; the lower 
skirt trimmed with six puffs ; the overskirt is trimmed 
with bands of pink silk, finished with a narrow ruffle 
at top and bottom; pink ribbon sash fastened at the 
side, and forming the looping of the overskirt in 








back. Basque waist cut surplice, and short sleeves, 
trimmed to match overskirt. 

Fig. 5.—\Walking dress of two shades of brown; 
the lower skirt and waist are of silk, the overskirt of 
Cashmere. Bonnet of the lightest shade of velvet, 
with blue and brown feather, and ribbon trimming it. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of five years, of dark blue vel- 
vet. Scarlet stockings; black felt hat, with scarlet 
wing in it. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of plum-colored. silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed on the front 
breadth plain in the back; upper skirt very buffont 
in back; apron front. Velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
blue flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.— Walking costume ; the lower skirt of black 
Cashmere, the overdress of striped black and purple, 
trimmed with velvet. Black velvet hat, trimmed 
with purple feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of sage-green silk, made with 
a court train; the dress is trimmed with plaitings of 
the silk, and fringe. Hair arranged in puffs and 
curls. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of black, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with velvet, lace, and ribbon bows. 
Velvet sacque, trimmed with lace, belt, and bag of 
black moire. Black velvet hat, trimmed with black 
ribbon and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of dark green Cashmere, 
made with one skirt and polonaise: the skirt is 
trimmed with aruffie, headed by plaitings and bands 
ef silk. Polonaise, trimmed with fringe and silk 
folds; sash in back. Bonnet of velvet to match 
dress, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Waterproof cloak for young girl, made of 
blue cloth, trimmed with a worsted fringe. 

Fig. 7.—Overcoat for boy of eight years, made of 
dark green cloth, and trimmed with silk galoon. 

Fig. 8.—Cloth suit for boy of six years, made of 
dark blue cloth, and trimmed with silk braid and 
buttons. 

Fig. 9.—Paletdt of coney for little girls from three 
to five. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of lady’s 
cloak, made of black cloth, embroidered with silk, 
and edged with a chenille and silk fringe. 

Fig. 3—Apron for little girl, made of fine Nain- 
sook, with yoke of lace insertion and edging. 

Fig. 4.—Longcloth petticoat. All the breadths of 
this petticoat are gored, the back breadths trimmed 
with frills seven inches deep, gathered up closer at 
the back than towards the sides, and laying about 
two inches over each other. The width at the bot- 
tom is two and a quarter yards; the top is gathered 
into a band. 

Fig. 5.—Bow for the hair, of pink silk and black 
velvet, striped with pink. The end is trimmed with 
thread lace. 

Fig. 6.—Gray poplin sleeve. The sleeve is rounded 
off at the bottom, and trimmed with black gimp, a 
frog with tassels, and a black lace edging. 

Fig. 7.—Gentleman’s travelling shirt of striped 
flannel, with a vest of gray cloth fastened on to the 
front. 

Fig. 8.—Lady’s night dress. The front is made of 
tucks and rows of insertion. Sleeves trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 9.—Child’s embroidered pocket, made of 
cherry-colored silk or Cashmere, embroidered and 
braided with black silk. It is intended to fasten 
around the waist to hold a handkerchief. 
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Fig. 10.—Sedan collar. The Sedan collar is of 
double linen, with an inner lining of muslin in the 
upper half, except the corners, which are turned 
down. There is a row of stitching a quarter of an 
inch from the edge, and two cords are stitched in 
between the upper and lower half of the collar. 

Fig. 11.—Sultan collar. Collar of double linen, 
with one row of stitching, the upper half lined with 
double muslin, and two cords stitched in along the 
middle. 

Fig. 12.—Earl of Spencer collar. 
linen four times double as the cords stitched in 
along the dotted lines. The corners are slightly 
bent down. 

Fig. 13.—Windsor collar. Collar with turned 
down corners stitched a quarter of an inch from the 
edge. A double layer of muslin inside the linen 
serves to stiffen the collar, but should not extend 
beyond the dotted line and the line marked for the 
turned-down corner. 

Fig. 14.—Linen cuff. This double cuff has a band 
in the middle between the two cuffs, and is fastened 
with three buttons. Each half of the cuff is of double 
linen, with a double muslin lining inside. 

Fig. 15.—Figured cambric cuff. This cuff is of 
white cambric with a black pattern. The upper and 
lower half of the cuff are exactly alike, and are 
united by a narrow band. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of house 
sack for elderly lady, made of black Cashmere, 
braided and trimmed with guipure lace. 

Fig. 18.—Infant’s hood, made of white silk, em- 
broidered and trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 19.—Embroided black silk jacket. This smart 
in-door jacket without sleeves is of black gros grain, 
embroidered in chain stitch with colored silks, ac- 
cording to illustration. It buttons in front, and is 
confined at the waist bya band, to whichis attached, 
on the left side of the back, a bow with long ends 
embroidered to correspond with the jacket. 

Fig. 20.—Infants’ wrappers, made of striped or 
plain flannel or Cashmere. 

Fig. 21.—Lady’s flannel under-bodice. This com- 
fortable tight-fitting under-bodice, with short sleeves, 
is of flannel, bound with scarlet silk braid, and em- 
broidered in point russe with scarlet silk ; it buttons 
in front with searlet buttons. 

Fig. 22.—Collar of batiste, trimmed with tatting 
placed over ribbons; cuff to match. 


STANDARD TRIMMINGS. 
(See Extension Page in Front of Book.) 


Fig. 1.—Nos. 1, 2, and 3 single widths of the Stand- 
ard Puffings. Furnished also in rows from two to 
eight, made of Victoria lawn, Jones’s cambric, Swiss 
muslin, and linen; and of Brussels net in ten rows. 

Fig. 2—Standard Double Puffing, Embroidered. 
Durable, made of Victoria lawn. 

Fig. 3.—Standard Toilet Ruffle, Embroidered Edge. 
A combination of a puff and a ruffle, made in one 
piece; these ruffles are made of Victoria lawn, plain, 
and with a crochet lace edge, besides the above style ; 
also plain of Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Standard Bias Tuckings. Made of cambric 
and Swiss muslin in the following widths: No. 0, one 
ineh; No.1, one and a half inch; No. 2, two and a 
half inches (see engraving); and No. 3, three anda 
half inches. 

Fig. 5.—Standard Embroidered Bias Tuckings. 
Made of cambric. No. 2. No.1 is one and a haif 
inches in width. 

Fig. 6.—Standard Embroidered Double Tucking. 
Cambric four inches wide ; the tucks are woven, and 
the cloth is very fine. 


This collar is of | 
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Fig. 7.—Standard Embroidered Double Bias Tuck. 
ings, No.1, alsoof cambric. The No. 2 is three-quar- 
ters of an inch wider than the No. 1. 

Fig. 8.—Standard Medallion Trimming. An ele. 
gant combination foar inches wide, of cambric. 

Fig. 9.—Standard Cordings, finished with excelsior 
edgings. No. 1 with a one hole, and No. 2 witha 
three hole pattern. 

Fig. 10.—Standard Alternate Insertions. Puffing 
and bias Tucking combined, made in cambric or 
Swiss muslin. No. 1 three and a half inches, and No, 
2 four and a half inches. 


Fig. 11.—Standard Plaitings. No. 1 is one inch 


| Wide; No. 2, oneand a half inches; No. 3, twoinches; 


and No. 4, two and a halfinches. The Swiss muslin 
plaitings are banded. In cambric they are made 


| both banded and embroidered. 


| cambric. 


| cambric and Swiss muslin. 


Fig. 12.—Standard Bias Plaitings, of cambric only. 
No. 3is the widest, the widths corresponding to the 
standard plaitings, banded or embroidered. 

Fig. 13.—Standard Sealloped Plailings, made of 
No. 1, one and a half inch; No. 2, two 
inches; No. 3, two and a half inches. Furnishes 
banded, or headed with embroidery or excelsior in. 
sertion. The engraving is No. 1 excelsior. 

Fig. 14.—Standard Vandyke Plaitings. These are 
of the same material, and the widths and numbers 
correspond to the scalloped plaitings. They can be 
obtained in all the styles. The excelsior patterns are 
particularly desirable. 

Fig. 15.—Standard Plaited Flouncings. Made of 
No. 2 is illustrated—No, 


| Lis one inch narrower, and No. 3one and a half inch 


wider—No. 4 is six inches; No. 5, eight inches; and 


No. 6, ten inches. 


Fig. 16.—Standard Bias Plaited Flouncings, No. 1. 
In materials, widths, and numbers they correspond 
to the standard plaited flouncings. 

Fig. 17.—Standard Box-Plaited Flouncings, No. 2 


| Same materials, widths, and numbers as the other 


siyles. 

Fig. 18.—Standard Fluted Flouncings, No. 2. They 
correspond to the others in widths and numbers, and 
are also made of cambrie and Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 19.—Standard Flutings. Can be obtained either 
of cambric or Swiss muslin. No. 1, one inch; No. 2, 
one and a half inch: No. 8, two inches wide. 

Fig. 20.—Standard Plaited Trimmings. Made of 
Swiss muslin, edged with Valenciennes or bobbin-net 
quilling. No. Lis one anda half inches; No. 2, two 
and a half inches; and No. 3, three and a half inches 
wide. Theengravingis No. 3 Valenciennes lace edge. 

Fig. 21.—Standard Combination Trimmings. These 
are of cambric and Swiss muslin in six patterns, viz. : 
A. Puffings and Vandyke tucking. B. Puffing, and 


| Vandyke tuckings and bias plaiting. C. Puffing, bias 


| mings. 
| plaited trimmings. 


Vandyke tuckings and fluting. D. Puffing, Vandyke 
tuckings and ruffle. EF. Puffings, Vandyke tuckings 
and plaiting. F. Puffing, bias Vandyke tuckings and 
plaiting. 

Fig. 22.—Standard Double-edged Plaited Trim- 
Made of Swiss muslin, same styles as the 
No. 1, three inches; No. 2, four 


| inches: No. 3, five inches wide. 


| Cambrie. 
| plaiting. 


Fig. 23.—Standard Combination Embroideries, 
No. 10. Tuckings, embroidery and No. 1 
No. 20. Tuckings, embroidery and excel- 
sior edging. No. 30. Tuckings, embroidery and No.1 


| bias plaiting. 


Fig. 24.—Standard Combination Embroideries, 
Cambric. No. 40. Tuckings, embroidery and No. 2 


scalloped plaiting. No. 50. Tuckings, embroidery 
and No. 2 Vandyke Plaiting. 
Fig. 25.—Standard Combination Embroideries, 
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Cambrie. No. 60, three and three-quarter inches 
wide; No. 70, four and a half inches. 

Fig. 26.—Standard Scalloped Plaited Trimmings. 
Made of Swiss Muslin, with Valenciennes lace and 
bobbin-net quilling edges. No.1 is one and a half 
inches; No. 2, two and a quarter inches; and No. 3, 
three inches wide. No. 2, bobbin-net quilling edge, 
is illustrated. 

Fig. 27.—Standard Plissés de Paris, also of Swiss 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes lace and bobin- 
net quilling. The cut illustrates No. 2, bobbin-net 
quilling edge. No. lisa quarter of aninch narrower ; 
No. 3, a quarter of an inch wider. 

Fig. 28.—Standard Bias Collarettes. These are of 
Swiss muslin, Valenciennes lace, and bobbin-net 
quilling edges. 

Fig. 29.—Standard Fluted Rufflings. All styles are 
made, composed of suitable materials and in all 
fashionable widths. No. 223 is represented, made of 
Swiss and quilling alternated. 

Fig. 30.—Standard Bias Fluted Rufflings. Some 
fluted rufflings are made with a heading, and others 
are banded. The Standard collection includes an 
endless assortment, and those made * bias” are neat 
and novel. 

Fig. 31.—Standard Box-Plaited Collarettes. Made 
of the same materials as the fluted ruffings. Those 
with double-edged laces are very handsome. No. 93 
is illustrated. 

Fig. 32.—Another variety of the Standard Box- 
Plaited Collarettes. No. 8. 

Fig. 33.—Standard Double Box-Plaited Collarettes. 
Made of the same materials as the other styles of 
collarettes. No. 183, which is illustrated, is of bob- 
bin-net quilling. 





NEW STYLES OF ARRANGING THE HAIR. 
(See Engravings, Page 124.) 

Fig. 1.—Part the hair from ear to ear, and divide 
the back hair again from ear to ear. Comb the 
middle portion of the front hair, and the lower divi- 
sion of the back hair upwards, the upper division of 
the back hair downwards. Tie the hair at the back 
of the head, and plait it, according to the length, into 
one or two plaits, laid in the form of a wreath around 
the head, and the ends fastened behind. Then di- 
vide the hair on the temples into two portions, twist 
them together according to illustration, and cover 
the ends with a bow of colored ribbon. Arrange 
the hair below the chignon in short ringlets. 

Fig. 2.—Divide the hair from ear to ear, and the 
back hair down the centre. Then tie each half low 
down, wind them over a roller-shaped frisette, and 
twist them into a chignon, tying the ends to the 
string with which each half is confined. Laya plait 
over the ends, concealing the ends underneath the 
chignon. Part the front hair down the middle, ar- 
range itin short and long curls, and fasten a bow 
of hair in front, and a few ringlets behind the ears. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Part the hair from ear to ear, ar- 
range the back hair and the middle portion of the 
front hair in puffings, comb the front hair back from 
the temple, and faster the ends behind in the centre 
of the chignon, where they are covered by a bow of 
colored ribbon. Short curls lie on the forehead, and 
a gold band ornaments the top of the head, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

EVENING costumes are eagerly sought after this 
month, for the gay season reaches its height just be- 
fore Lent in its soberness comes for a short time to 
bow our gay belles in penitential prayer. For the 
benefit of our readers who keep pace with the many 
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vagaries of fashion, and for those who like to come 


| as near to it as their slender purses will admit, we 
| will endeavor to describe some of the many beauties 


seen in those graceful and airy toilets, which are des- 
tined to awaken the admiration and envy of all fair 
beholders. 

White tulle dresses are more popular than ever for 
young ladies. Some of these are daintily embroi- 
dered in beautiful colors, some with plain white ; one 
that we have seen was embroidered with a wreath 
of biue forget-me-nots and field daisies ; another with 
moss rosebuds. Tarlatane is also embroidered with 
silk; as a lavender with cerese, yellow with white, 
and with white almost all the bright shades. With 
these costumes, the shoes, gloves, and flowers in the 
hair must correspond in color with the dress. Tar- 
latanes, in all the new light shades, ruffled and puffed 
to the last extreme, that is, from the waist tothe edge 
of the train, are very much worn. These are deco- 


| rated with beautiful parures of flowers, long garlands 
and trailing vines, clusters of rosebuds and full blown 


blossoms; in fact, a profusion of sweet, scentless 
flowers are scattered over the dress. A multiplicity 
of small ruffles seems to be the most popular style for 
evening dresses. Thin dresses are not made with 
the train as long as for silk dresses; the waist is @é- 
coletté and the sleeves short. Pretty fichus of white 


| tulle or of Valenciennes are made for those who do 
| not affect the low corsage, or still prettier are the 
| lace polonaises, made either of black or white lace, 
| which may be worn over almost any color dress. 


In silks there are many new and beautiful shades, 


| the tints although as delicate and poetic as the most 
g I 


| faced with blue silk, the blue facing showing. 


fastidious belle could desire, are still brighter and 
warmer in their tone than the fashionable shades 
of last season. The very pale colors are generally 
trimmed with some brilliant hue, a dress of cream- 
colored silk was trimmed with blue velvet, another 
of cream-colored silk, was trimmed with pink silk 
Silk 


| dresses are still made with the long train and low 


corsage, the overskirt can be of silk, gaze de Cham- 


| bery, or tulle. 


An important feature of most evening dresses is 
the sash, and much originality of taste may be dis- 
played in its arrangement, and almost any style is 
considered fashionable. In most cases, however, it 
is so placed as to have the effect of looping the over- 
skirt, sometimes not showing from the front at all, 
being fastened at either side and joined in a wide 
knot or bow beneath the puff of the skirt in the back. 
Others pass the sash around the waist in front, and 
draw it together in the back in the form of a point, 
where it is fastened in long loops. A very stylish 
way of wearing the sash is passing it over the right 
shoulder and fastening it in a loose knot upon the left 
side. Sashes that are a contrast with the dress are 
in great favor. We have seen a dress of that pecu- 


| liar gray shade of green called vert mare worn with 
| a pale pink sash; the bows on the bodice and sleeves 


were also pink. The sash was tied at the side, and 
the back breadths were covered with flounces to the 


| waist, the tunie being very long in front. 


Toilets for dressy occasions are being very much 
trimmed with flowers made in a sort of thick silk 
lace. These flowers are cut out precisely like appili- 
qués of gimp, and are shaded in very bright colors. 
Garlands of corn flowers arranged between two 
flounces of straw-colored tulle looked effective upon 
a straw-colored silk skirt. Appliqués of similar 


flowers were also arranged around the tunic. 


Very beautiful opera cloaks are now worn, they 
are in the form of dolmans, and made of white Sicil- 
ienne. Tufts of roses are appliqué on the back, on 
the sleeves, and in front of them. 
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Curls are much worn with evening toilets. The 
newest headdress for full dress is called the coiffure 
Mille de Belle Isle. It consists of a profusion of 
curls tied together and then arranged capriciously 
at the top of the head ; two curls only fall on the nape 
of the neck. At the side there is a bow of peculiar 
make; sometimes it is in the Watteau style, pink 
and blue; the narrow gros grain ribbon is used, and 
both colors are very pale. Other bows are made of 
two shades of flame color, and in two shades of rose. 
Purple velvet bows have steel ornaments, and black 
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Very large fans are again in use. The antiquated 
looking Spanish fan, with long sticks of lacquered 
wood, mounted with silk, painted, or wrought with 
Oriental embroidery, are at present much sought 


| after. 


Among the fashionable novelties for ladies this 
winter are cloth walking boots. These are not made 


| of the old time prunella or glossy “lasting,” but of 


velvet bows are studded with what have the effect of | 


gold and silver nails; there is no limit, in fact, in the 
variety of hair bows. 

With the description of a dress, suitable for an el- 
derly lady for an evening toilet, we will pass on to 
other themes. The dress was composed of a demi 


train skirt of violet-colored faille. Thisshade of violet | 


is so deep and rich as tolook almost like velvet. It was 


trimmed with a plaited flounce about eight inches | 


deep. Two other flounces, also plaited, but narrower, 


were placed entadlierin front. A very long redingote | 


tunic, of black faille, open in front, from the waist, 
reached down at the sides and behind almost to the 
top of the lower flounces of the first skirt. There 
was no trimming whatever upon the bottom; but 
both sides in front were richly ornamented with rows 
of three-looped bows, made of violet faille, and alter- 
nating with handsome sprigs of passementerie. A 
deep and rich Chantilly lace, gathered at the edges 
of both sides, completed this handsome and quite 
novel trimming. The sleeves, made almost tight, 
had at the wrists deep Chantilly lace cuffs, made 


double, and divided in the middle by the same trim. | 
ming of violet bows and passementerie sprigs, which | 
was also repeated on the front of the bodice and on | 


the shoulders. The back part of the tunic was gath- 
ered up into a puff by a violet fringed scarf. 
beautiful toilet is just what is most appropriate to an 
elderly lady for an evening dress. It is at once very 
dressy, very graceful, of rich but sober coloring, and 
infinitely becoming. Itis completed bya very pretty 
coiffure composed of Chantilly lace lappets, violet 
faille, white blond, and a beautiful bunch of flesh- 
colored chrysanthemums. 

It is a matter of congratulation that black velvet 
ribbons have regained their well-merited vogue as 
& garniture. Besides being always very effective, 
there is no other style of trimming that can be used 
with such propriety on so wide a variety of goods, 
and their durability is beyond question. All widths 
are worn, but more especially the narrow ones, 
which can be so effectively used in clusters and va- 
rious designs, and as a supplementary trimming to 
folds or plaitings. 

Velvet belts are worn with dresses of all styles, 
even accompanying short basques. In many cases 
they are in the front of the basque only, beginning 
at the seam under the arms, and fastened on the 
left side by a small bow, or else in front by a buckle 
of jet or oxidized silver. If a sash is added, it is 
merely two long loops and two streamers of different 
lengths, with diagonal ends. These are attached 
under the belt, toward the left side of the back. 
The fancy for belts and buckles increases. Tortoise 
shell belts with silver buckles are the latest caprice. 
Oxidized silver clasps, in Egyptian designs and in 
filagree patterns, are broad enough to cover the 
front of the belt; other belts have buckles at the 
back, and hooks on the sides for chatelaines. Black 
Russia leather belts, with bags mounted with white 
Argentine metal, are considered stylish. Moire 
belts and bags, either black or dull red, very pret- 
tily fringed, are among the novelties. 


This | 


| and plaits. 





doeskin, soft, thick, warm, and without lustre. The 
boot is of the Polish shape, buttoned on the sides, 
with very thick soles, and broad, substantial heels, 
Some ornamentation, such as a yelvet bow and jet 
buckle, is usually placed just below the instep. 
This warm and shapely boot is exceedingly comfort. 
able, and looks very handsome when on the foot. 
Clocked stockings, open worked like lace and richly 
worked, are again worn with full dress. In conse. 
quence of this, very low slippers take the place of 
gaiters. Pink, blue, or any other color slik slippers, 
are made of the silk of the dress. Black slippers 
have rosettes and bows of color. Striped silk stock. 
ings, blue or black, with white lengthwise stripes, 
are also imported. They are of very fine quality. 

Polish jackets are worn to complete costumes for 
very cold weather. They have loose fronts and 
slashed backs, partly fitting by a seam beginning on 
the shoulder, half way between the neck and arm- 
hole, and passing down to the ends of the garment. 
The front is buttoned up to the throat, and has a 
square collar, very narrow in front, but quite large 
behind. If the costume is of silk, with velvet trim- 
mings, the Polish jacket is of velvet. Silk jackets 
are worn over velvet costumes. 

The change in coiffure for general wear took some 
time to accomplish, but it is now a fait accompli. 
It has been talked of for over a year, and it is not 
until this winter that ladies have actually given up 
their heavy drooping chignons. Many a fair neck 
and delicate turn of the neck now appears, the 
beauties of which were long hidden by massive coils 
The change is a triumph for ladies who 
really possess a beautiful natural chevelure, for no 
postiche cam possibly imitate the hair when taken 
up from the roots just above the nape of the neck, 
with the short frizzly curls which show underneath. 
The hair is now raised as high as possible in coils, or 
the heavy folds called marteaux, and fastened up 
with a large tortoise-shell comb. The front may be 
waved, frizzied, or brushed off from the temples ac- 
eording tothe wearer’s fancy. The ferehead dégagé 
generally suits the young best, while, after the first 
bloom and pure contour of youth is passed, the finely 
waved bandeau or the crisp little curl veiling the 
forehead are very much more becoming. 

The latest importations of winter bonnets are 
perfectly round shapes, without tabs at the sides, 
but the brim turned up all around and variously 
indented. The crown may be either the hard, 
half-high sailor shape, or else it is a soft, high puff 
of silk or velvet. There is a great deal of drapery 
at the back, made necessary by the absence of all 
chignons. Strings to tie under the chin are added 
or dispensed with at pleasure. Massive jet orna- 
ments are used on black velvet bonnets. Coquettish 
evening bonnets are made of very light-colored 
silk, with quantities of tulle drapery of the same 
shade. Autumn leaves, faded roses, and ostrich 
tips complete the trimming. Large ample bonnets 
in comfortable shapes for old ladies are made of 
black velvet, fine jets, and rich black laces. There 
is a caprice just now for most fanciful little bows 
set about on bonnets; they are made with irregular 
loops and pointed ends turned upward, or with one 
turned up and the other down. FASHION. 
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Fig. 1. 


For Description of Engravings on this Sheet see 
Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 5. 





Fig. 10. 














Fig. 10. 
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Fig, 13. 
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Figs. 19, 20, and 21. 
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Fig, 24. 
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As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 








Words by JOHN W. SIMPSON. Music by JOHN T. GRAPE. 
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Who es: to greet me with a _— smile, As bright as sun -light’s 
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Whose ten - dertonesmy hours be - guile, Anddrives my cares a - way. 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, in the Office’of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 
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Charming lit - tle Annie, How gladsome is thy voice; Thy 























Charming lit - tle Annie, So buoyant is thy soul, That 
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Charming lit - tle Annie, Thy faceand form so bright Pro- 
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laugh - ingeyes make earth so bright, And bid our _ hearts re - joice. 





























sor - rows flee whenthou art near, Sweet lit - tle An - nie Meoale. 
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elaim the soul that dwells with - in, So full of love and light. 
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Her eyes are bright as twinkling stars, A smile for each, a tear for all, 
Her cheeks like blooming roses ; In anguish or distress ; 
Love tints the ruby of her lips, No thought of self, no dream of sin}; 


Aud in her heart reposes. She lives alone to bless. 














Fig. 33. 





Fig. 34. 








